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T O the late William J. Anderson, of Glasgow, is due the conception 
of this work. The course of lectures which, on the invitation of the 
Governors of the School of Art in that city, lie delivered in 1893-1894 
on the Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy (published in 1896), was followed 
in 1896-1897 by a course on the History and Development of Greek Archi- 
tecture. To this subject he devoted his studies for three years, repeating his 
course with various revisions, and adding to it in 1897 three additional lectures 
on Roman Architecture, which, with those on Greek, he intended to publish 
as his second work. Immediately following these Roman lectures, he continued, 
m 1898 with a course which included the various styles down to the present 

day, and in the winter of 1898-1899 a further special course dealing with the 
Renaissance in France.” 


With these words R. Phene Spiers began his preface to the original edition 
of The Architecture of Greece and Rome in 1902. Therein he explained how the 
preparation of courses dealing with later periods of architectural history, and 
Mr. Anderson s own filling health and death, had greatly interfered with the 

“7 f 00k ’ an< V 10 , W ic h ? d ■ b “? terI ninated by himself 

th the addition of a seventh chapter on Greek secular architecture and the 

composition of those on Roman architecture. This first edition of ,n 0 a 

published at the very moment when I was listening to my first lectures on 

Greek and Roman architecture from the late H. Langford Warren had formed 

tsttt zr hful years - A second and ** ^ 

haltrs^^ - K- 

the plan was to republish the book merely Z Te YZd' Z 
correct, ons, leaving it as a whole essentially unaltered B u , wh n ,h 

it seemed preferable to make the revision l tU V , ^ had chan g ed ; 
order to make the book more useful and attractive!, slants 'andto^Td"' 

Batsford to a specialist in the fold c^nctef ^ by Mr ' 

re-wriring die Greek portion, while 1 was sTilhesfdSm “ * P ° f 

f ensuing delay permitted meWr ^ ifcc ^ 

discoveries of the next few years and of oh • ' of tbe important 

sequent visits to Greece in 1024-1026 The s . ervatl °® made during my sub- 

Though the final decision had been to reviseThe * T”"* f diti ° n ° f I927 ' 

0 revlsc the work so thoroughly that 
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it was practically a new book, of the second 

requires brief explanation. , . , original authors precluded 

The stress lard upon the idea * sc J me see ms, furthermore, 

all the more desirable, because it is the ° P J^e C Le. For this reason the 
underlies most of the recent surveys o niieht be perfectly consistent 

material was freely rearrange iti obvious change was the dis- 

on secular architecture^ and the 
integration of the original chapte I ) dealing with the periods 

discussion of all the secular K of Lys icies and 

concerned where, in fact, a few w i escribed. By drawing a sharp 

the Tower of the Winds ha a rea y ee ^ He ]| enistic period, however, 

distinction between the fourt cen ury reta j ne( J t Within each period, 

the original number of chapters (seven) j examples selected by the 

toes of investigation other than mi „d, , excluded 

Spiers, lest I depart too radically r should have wished to include 

from the final draft much of, he matern win shodd have^ ^ 

if 1 “ assumcd tk ££ Zncs wHch they fisemsed and, wherever their 
most recent versions ot the tlieo , , cxcrc iscd the power of 

conclusions did not bear the test o atcr re ' exception to this 

gmetl' i LcnllZaZpZtfdftlh^ ol^naUrst chapter to form, what 

The number of illustrations was increase t iy g Y- ^ [ cvcn ^ 

of the original illustrations of the second edition w ^reta ^ and 

in par, revised), the number of new wctc so „,ewha, 

amplified, and the chronological table of Greek temples * fti hebook 

was entirely recomposed, with changes not on y m mclsurc , units 

nracticallv every case, in the dimensions and proportions the n casur 
being in all cases taken cither directly from the buildings themse ves or 
Zdc, ailed monographs. The bibliography was brought up to date 

rearranged in accordance with the chapters of the boeik. 

Now amid die struggle for survival in this Second World War, has come 

the Zt'd ,h t a new edition should be prepared. 1 have taken from my shelve* 
of sojourns in Greece in 1927-192I!, 1937, and 1939, and during y 
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South Italy and Sicily in 1932. I have added to the Bibliography the important 
new publications of these years, and their results have been incorporated in my 
text. The additional material thus accumulated has been almost overwhelming, 
in spite of the constant effort to exclude what is non-essential. The explanation 
of this increase must be sought in the extraordinary activity in architectural 
research since 1927. In that very year, for instance, and hence not utilised in 
the previous edition of this work, appeared fundamental monographs on the 
Erechtheum and on Eleusis and Calydon; and in the same year began my own 
studies at Bassae which resulted in the alteration of nearly everything hitherto 
written about this temple. Since 1927, furthermore, entire sites have been 
excavated or re-excavated: the Athenian Agora and Cerameicus, Eleusis, 
Olympia, Paestum, Olynthus, Cyprus, and Troy, to name only a few. Since 
1927, also, have begun to appear definitive publications of older excavations, 
such as Corinth, Sparta, Corcyra, Cos, and Larisa; and similar publications 
previously begun have acquired invaluable supplementary volumes, as in the 
case of Cnossus, Delos, and Delphi. Well-known buildings have formed the 
subjects of new revisionary studies, such as the Erechtheum and temple at 
Bassae mentioned above, and also the Parthenon, the so-called “Theseum,” 
and the temple at Didyma. There have been notable synthetic studies of special 
classes of material, such as theatres, city walls, roof terra-cottas, and profiles of 
mouldings. 


In order to take account of these new developments without undue expansion, 
it has seemed imperative to economise in space by deleting all doubtful con- 
jectures from this new edition, and also by omitting various observations of a 
general nature which, having appeared in the original text of 1902, had been 
faithfully preserved in the succeeding editions. In the present edition, moreover, 
I have adhered more closely to historical continuity by removing from the 
text itself all allusions to present condition of the rums, modem investigations, 
correction of erroneous theories, and even evidence for the solutions adopted. 
Some of these will now be found in the footnotes, in which I have also included, 
in more consistent fashion than heretofore, considerable information as to the 
locations of such architectural and decorative members as have been removed 
from their original sites to the various European and American museums. 

In view of the careful revision of the illustrations for the edition of 1927, 
and of the difficulties in transmission of additional illustrative material between 
two continents at the present moment, it has been decided to retain the 
illustrations of the preceding edition, with alterations in a few cases and with 
only fifty-five additions (forming a total of two hundred and sixty illustrations, 
including the two maps). Apart from emendations made in a few borrowed 
from other sources (Figs. 4, 7, 10, 14, 39, 44, 74, Pi. XXXVII), nineteen others 
are from my own drawmgs (Figs. 18, 20, 22, 40, 50, 56-57, 65-67 70-71 

75-76, 81 ,99, PI- LXIII top) or photographs (Pis. XVI top, LXVII top) It is 
obvious that no comprehensive set of illustrations can be correct in all details • 
drawmgs and restorations are necessarily subjective, and it would be hopeles^ 
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to attempt to revise all the minor faults of interpretation wherein drawings 
have been shown by later research to be in error. Features wherein the illustra- 
tions seem to be at variance with the statements in the text are indicated in 

the footnotes. 

For the opinions and interpretations in the present edition, therefore, I 
assume the responsibility. Many of them are the results of my personal exper- 
ience and observations, even of unpublished studies which I had once intended 
to hold in reserve until they could be given more detailed consideration in 
monographs. "W^ith the consciousness that time is passing, however, and that 
the possibilities of further study in the immediate future may be limited, I feel 
that a presentation of the chief results in connected form is appropriate at this 
moment when the Doric columns of Syracuse, Acragas, and Paestum are 
witnesses of the innate kinship, in arms as in letters, of the English-speaking 

peoples. 

WILLIAM BELL DINSMOOR. 


London, 
July, iq44 


Five years have elapsed since the foregoing words were written during 
nights of aerial bombardment in London, so that a few additional words 
seem necessary. The page proof as printed from my manuscript of 1944 has 
been revised, so far as space restrictions have permitted, to accommodate the 
later discoveries of the last five years. The selection of illustrations originally 
made, however, has been retained; I can only regret that certain publications 
such as those of Knackfuss on Didyma (of which I was able to utilise one plate 
from an advance prospectus) and of Robinson on Olynthus (vol. XII), and 
the restored models and drawings of the Athenian Acropolis by Stevens and of 
the Athenian Agora by Travlos, were not available in time. An appendix has 
been added, giving the principal dimensions of the buildings analysed in the 
Chronological Table, but in the metric system for the use of archaeologists 
who prefer this system, thus avoiding the danger of inaccuracies through 
conversion from English feet and inches. The bibliography has been greatly 
enlarged (including publications during and since the war), and has been 
carefully classified by subjects and sites, in the hope that it will be of greater 
service in stimulating further studies. Similarly the indexes have been subdivided 
and amplified, especially that of subjects, through which, by starting with the 
key words “Construction” and “Design,” an analytical survey of Greek 
architecture may be obtained. 

W. B. D. 

Nbw York, 

August, 1949 
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Conquest of Lydia by Cyrus of Persia. 
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Fall of the tyranny at Athens. 

Beginning of the Ionian Revolt. 

Miletus taken by Darius of Persia. 

First Persian invasion of Greece ; battle of Marathon. 
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Beginning of the Parthenon at Athens. 
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Beginning of the Propylaea at Athens. 

Outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 

Death of Pericles at Athens. 

Organisation of the Delian Festival at Delos. 

Burning of the temple of Hera near Argos. 

Peace of Nicias between Athens and Sparta. 
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132 A.D. 


Defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse. 

Second Carthaginian invasion of Sicily; destruction of 

Selinus. 

Fall of Athens; end of the Peloponnesian War. 

Burning of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea. 
Foundation of the second Delian Confederacy under 

Athens. , 

Destruction of the temple of Apollo at Delphi by 

earthquake. 

Burning of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus; birth or 

Alexander the Great. 

Death of Mausolus at Halicarnassus. 

Conquest of Greece by Philip of Alacedon, battle of 

Chaeronea. 

Invasion of Persia by Alexander. 

Foundation of Alexandria in Egypt. 

Death of Alexander the Great at Babylon. 

Demetrius of Phalerum enacts sumptuary laws at Athens. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes occupies Piraeus and Athens; he 
and his father proclaimed “kings” by the Athenians. 
Ptolemy Soter assumes royal title in Egypt. 

Foundation of Antioch by Seleucus. 

Athens revolts against the Macedonians. 

Gallic raid on Delphi; second battle of Thermopylae. 
Athens recaptured by the Macedonians. 

Athens throws off the Macedonian yoke. 

Beginning of the temples of Zeus at Athens and Lebadca 

by Antiochus IV of Syria. 

Delos awarded to Athens by Rome. 

Destruction of Corinth by the Romans. 

Capture of Athens by Sulla. 

Refoundation of Corinth by Julius Caesar. 

Battle of Actium. 

Establishment of the Roman Empire under Augustus. 
Emperor Hadrian at Athens; dedication of the Olym- 


pieum. 

150-180 A.D. Pausanias writes his description of Greece. 

170 a.d. Invasion of Attica by the Sarmatian Costobocs. 

267 ,, Invasion of Attica by the Hcrulian Goths. 

324 ,, Transfer of the Roman capital to Byzantium (Constan- 

tinople). 

393 „ Last Olympiad, suppression of the games by Theodosius 



the Great. 

Invasion of Greece by Alaric and the Goths ; destruction 
of Eleusis. 
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HAT works of architecture as things of man’s creating are inferior in 
interest, in excellence of design, and in perfection of workmanship, 
— to the humblest of Nature s works outside humanity, has often been 
the burden of the moralising of theologian, naturalist, and astronomer. But in 
this reflection lies a fallacy which is fully exposed to those who can discern m 
the successive intellectual works of man the path of the human spirit, and who 
regard them as manifestations of Nature, of which he forms a part A spiritual 
element marks off the work of man from that of animals: it is here that 
architecture begins. Building, whose end and aim is the fulfilment of material 
wants, remains building, and, whatever be the nature of the material want 
differs m no essential from the work of the lower animals; but if to this be 
added an element of aspiration involving the exercise of a higher kind of design 
there is the distinction that makes the difference. b ’ 

Works of architecture m themselves are material, perishable, incomplete- 
but a style : of architecture is one of the higher manifestations of Nature, reaching 
in t trough the human spirit. Should we try to grasp as a whole one great period 
of architecture, one great style of art, like that of Greece, our study I simplified 
rndmg that it presents all the features of a natural growth. Art is a flower 
and, like the flower of the field, is sown in obscurity, nourished by the decay 

buds and blooms at its own tune. It is in a large measure what die soil and £ 
atmosphere and the sunshine make it; it repays the care and toil that human 
hands bestow upon it; yet its form and its colour are its own. And so we may 
not know all the causes which produce the phenomenon but we n av at Sr 
watch it grow enjoy its full beauty, and follow it in its withering • for like 

progress, and even in decline. y tage ol 

T mpIer "T 3 , 1 manifcta “°“, Greek architecture while the fruit 

nol^rSSet: tS Cde<1 T ^ ^ cu £ 'did 

has determined die future fo 1 J™ W/ ° f Eur0 P e “ lecture, and 

Behind and beyond the fountamhJd^^TStelor”^, E t Ur ° Pe “ T 

channels, their sources lost in obscutitv FrT?fc a * narrower 
Eutopean culture, the arts of Rome and the Middle Zs theT Stteam ° f 

-ture of the cries fa leh we dw UTheTuV 0 “ Y * 7^“? 

■fever, in die world’s history hl^f t formed"' — ^ T Ve 1 but rarely - 

c » ?,£ a: 5“ "'h^r 

g g of literature and architecture present an almost perfect 
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parallel. Both have .note of at, than ^ 'S"5 

of man. It may be that the greatness^ of *e Greeks is n< ^ ^ ^ k$ 

Ictinus perfected their marvellous designs is ; ork of Greek 
have eyes to read it, more precious y philologist, and historian it has 

literature. To the mythologist, sc p > r. ’ e ach quarter a beam of light 

has been shed on the whole subjec of Gre^ ^ ^ of the who le 

Parthenon in tins connection, for , . on to tkat 0 f Alexander, 

architectural development from t e time g comprehended in them— 
as illustrated by the monuments, and ^ /o/ domestic furniture. In tins sense 
tacripdcns. sculpture ^J^ eet . m ’ hoI 0 f history, which without the 

everlasting' testimony of the monuments would certainly become flutd and 

“Xt let us not make the mis«he of dope ^ in retmn Ae ^ ^of 

the study. We need them both; knowledge, or from 

•who examines architects wor s historian! No exposition of any 

the point of view of education' has fitted him 

to view it solely from another standpom , ^.tatdy ^ ^ ^ 

Yet, even at the risk of such of view, though this 

to that which is comprehende m narration, the rejection of all 

need not mean the abandonment o a ' ^ ^ from its architectural 

mythological explanation, nor p programme to an architect s 

>' purpose rn the motives o 

£*.£ life of the Hellenes tha^h tins porn, of 

^^rS^SSlOh the wants and ideals of 

w2"tw .s only a subsidiary — 
impart the lessons ^ZetaTdrLrfc sigtnfrclnce of style. 

MY » ces°^ 

** p ,an rather than in the,r 

dC ?l‘: l^r^tis essential, in "f« 

Ste'lSSfc i. fc -ally of greater importance in the evoWton <t 
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geographical considerations 


Greek architecture that the Greeks devised shrines to house their gods and 
goddesses and for the needs of their particular ceremonies, than that marble 
was the building material which lay close at hand. Material is, of course, another 
influence, but a decidedly minor one. Temples were built of marble at Athens, 
and of limestone at Paestum and Corinth, the only effect upon the design being 
a greater refinement of detail at Athens: the type is one and the same, and the 
type was determined by tradition. 

In what way to use tradition is the problem of modern architecture. In 
earlier days an architect’s retrospect was bounded by the works of his grand- 
father, or at most by the primitive arts of his own district. But now there is 
this difference, that it ranges over the larger traditions of all architectural history, 
choosing the good and refusing the bad, and doubtless out of this selective use- 
will come in the fullness of time a living art as noble as Greek, more cosmopolitan 
than Roman, and perfectly characteristic of the age we live in. 

Progress in every department is attained only by making good use of the 
experience of the past; and it is more to the point that we should select and 
profit by the true and everlasting principles of Greek art than that we should 
desire to know where the Greeks came from, and who they were — matters that 
can never concern us practically as architects or citizens. Yet this sketch would 
be strangely incomplete if in summarising the controlling factors of Greek art 
we did not take into account the origins of the Greek race and the environment 
which influenced the development of its civilisation. 

The territory of Greece itself was, in ancient times, much as it was defined 
on the maps of Europe before the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, that is, with a 
northern frontier including Acamania and Thessaly. But this territory, the 
part of Europe nearest to Asia Minor and Egypt, is, of all the lands bordering 
on the Mediterranean, more profusely indented in its configuration than any 
other. Thus, while in area Greece was smaller than Scotland, its coast line was 
much longer than that of all Great Britain. The whole country, furthermore, 
is a vast assemblage of high mountain peaks, much recalling, though on a 
grander scale, the steeper and rockier parts of the Western Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland. A labyrinth of land-locked bays and harbours, "of wild mountain 
tracts and ravines, it was divided and isolated one part from the other, save for 
the means of communication that the sea afforded. The natural harbours lie 
open to the east and south, stretching out their long arms as if to invite and 
welcome the sailor; and the island stepping-stones fill in the great geographical 
design, placed as if to lure the caiques from Crete and the coasts of Asia Minor 
But on the other hand we have Crete and the numerous Aegean islands at one 
time the source from which came colonists to the Greek mainland, and sub- 
sequently the destination of counter-currents returning from the Greek main- 
land, including both fugitives seeking refuge and conquerors seeking expansion 

I™ TT* T VemCnt gradua , lly eU S ulfed the shores of Asia Minor, and 

^bl'AS'southlt^'? ^ S “' ” e "' erosc °P * 011 “ Spain.-Massilia* in France, 

Egypt, Sinope in Pontus, and Olbia in South Russia, are but a few of the 
more important settlements of this wonderful people, who while often « 
enmity with one another, and divided in dialect, Us, id _ yet “oke 
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one language, worshipped the same gods, and mingled in the same games and 

festivals. . 

Now it is not difficult for us to trace some relation between the environment 

of the Greek race and their expression in art. Their separation into small 
communities, and their more or less independent development; the necessities 
which drove them to a seafaring life ; circumstances, also, such as the extreme 
brilliancy, the lightness and bracing properties of their atmosphere ; the clay 
fine limestone, and marble in which the soil abounded; the want of metal and 
other commodities which led to traffic with other lands ; these and other similar 
causes, it is easy now to say, affected the types of Greek art. But there was a 
good deal more than this; the Glory that was Greece was in the rau, an 
instinct, a tendency, an aspiration, an inspiration. Not that the Greeks any 
more than others were "a nation of artists ; rather was the instinct in the select 
few revealed and matured largely because the nation prepared an atmosphere 


favourable to the culture of art. . 

No study of Greek architecture would now be possible solely on the basis 

of the writings of ancient authors. Historians and geographers of antiquity 
generally made only passing allusion to buildings with which their readers 
were assumed to be so familiar as not to require description. And when, to 
emphasise peculiarities or size, details or dimensions were given, these in turn 
were often mere approximations or guesses, usually so garbled in transmission 
by the mediaeval copyists of ancient manuscripts that they aie nearly useless to 
us. The writings by professional architects and art historians, which would have 
been of extreme importance for our subject, have been totally lost apart from 
a few distorted reflections through Roman eyes, such as the abstracts from the 
art historians in Pliny’s encyclopaedia ( Historia Naturalis ) and the allusions to 
Greek buildings and methods of design in the manual by Vitruvius (Dc 
Architecture i). Valuable as the latter work was in its effects upon the Renaissance 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, yet its limitations as an independent 
basis for the study of Greek architecture arc demonstrated by the fantastic 
illustrations supplied by Fra Giocondo (1511) and Ccsarc Cesaiiano (1521), or 
even by the restorations made two centuries later by Fischer von Erlach (1721). 

Long before this, however, travellers with antiquarian inclinations had begun 
to bring personal notes and sketches back to western Europe. The first to 
examine and draw the ruins of Greece and the Aegean was Ciriaco of Ancona 
(1424-1447), but even his faithful sketches were woefully misinterpreted in the 
copies made by Giuliano da Sangallo (1465)- A century passed before the next 
traveller of importance, Pierre Belon (1546-1550), collected his notes in the 
Greek islands, Asia Minor, and Macedonia. Nearly a century later, again, King 
Charles 1 and the Earl of Arundel (1621-1642) undertook, as the latter expressed 
it, “to transplant old Greece into England” by bringing home actual marbles 
rather than mere drawings, and thus anticipated the Earl of Elgin by importing, 
among other things, architectural marbles from Delos and Paros. A great step 
was taken in the establishment of French Capuchin monks at Athens in 1658 ; 
they, from their monastery (which included the monument of Lysicratcs), and 
the French consul Giraud, transmitted information about the ruins to the 
Western world. The Marquis dc Nointcl, ambassador at Constantinople, came 
to Athens with a staff of draftsmen and antiquarians (1674) jtist as the Earl ol 
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Elgin did long afterwards — and to him we owe valuable drawings ol 
Parthenon sculptures. Greece and Asia Minor were next traversed by the 
archaeologist worthy of the name, Jacques Spoil of Lyons, together with font 
Englishmen, Sir George Wilder, Giles Eastcourt, Francis Vernon, and Bernard 
Randolph (1675-1676), all of them embodying their observations in letters or 
books. Even the Venetian expedition of 1686-1688, destructive as it was to the 
Athenian Acropolis, resulted in the dissemination of much architectural 
information to all parts of Europe. For some time after this, Greece was closed 
to foreigners by the Turks, apart from the portion of the Peloponnesus held 
by the Venetians until 1715 ; but Asia Minor was explored by Paul Lucas ( 1 697), 
and the botanist Tournefort left invaluable records of the Aegean Islands ( 1 700). 
The Abbe Montfaucon profited by the lull to systematise our knowledge in 
his Antiquite expliquee (1719-1724), and even proposed the excavation of 
Olympia. The Greek ruins of Sicily were explored by D’Orville in 1724, but 
publication was delayed for forty years. The Abbe Fourmont and his nephew 
succeeded in obtaining permission to explore Greece (1729-1730), but their 
results again remained unpublished. The Earl of Sandwich studied the monu- 
ments of Athens in 1738, but his book was not published until sixty years 
later. Richard Pococke, however, rendered invaluable service through the 
prompt publication of his careful observations in Greece and Asia Minor "(1740). 
Lord Charlemont and Richard Dalton recorded the monuments of Sicily, 
Greece, and Asia Minor in 1749- And during this period the monuments of 

Acragas were being studied by Pancrazi, and were afterwards published with 
British assistance (1751-1752). 

All this, as far as it was then known, formed the sketchy background for the 
epoch-making studies of James Stuart and Nicholas Revett 111 Greece (iysi — 
1754), with the support of the Society of Dilettanti. Their great publication, 
t e Antiquities oj Athens, which for a long period was the basis of our knowledge 

° f Lu I i ee j ar< J itecture ’ appeared at irregular intervals, only Vol. I being 
published by “Athenian Stuart’’ himself (1762), Vol. II being edited bv Newton 

(1788), Vol. Ill by Reveley (1797), and Vol. IV by Joseph Woods (1816) 
Supplementary volumes were published by Gell, Bedford, and Gandv-Deermg 
(Unedited Antiquities of Attica, 1817), and by Cockerell, Donaldson, Jenkins, and 
Kinnard (1830). A second edition with invaluable footnotes was published bv 
Kmnard (1825-1830), and translations appeared in French (1808) and German 
(1829-1833), with gradually accumulating footnotes which constituted a corpus 
of information. Despite the vehement opposition of Sir William Chambers 

popularity of Greek architecture was now firmly established 

Ask Mfacw’ W r d , 7 d J?t ins ° f Palm y«-Baalbek fame had traversed 
Asia Minor (1750) and found Athens in the capable hands of their compatriots 

Less welcome was the mtervention of David LeRoy, who came to A hen m t 
as tuart and Revett left (1754). and anticipated them with his publication of 

Sch vLtor ^So’uffloCr^^C’rr ” I745 ' W " e “»*« b '' fin. 
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with ancient sculpture, but wrote essays on Greek Jj* Se jnit ;[ te(i 

s Tteaf s zsg ^ 

consisting of Chandler, Revert, and Pars; there works Vok and f 
Auinidlfe of Ionia, first appeared in 1769 (revised . ^ 

nne of his staff the draftsman Fauvel, remamed intermittently at Athe , 

ESln £&£ 

others, Sir Richard Worsley (1785)- . , F 1 G f Elgin 

The next epoch-making step was the suggestion made i to th tEorl fo 

u v his architect Thomas Harrison, on the eve ot tic P /-p i 

post in Constantinople in >799. that he bring home actual spyrnrens & tk 

taien Id the architect Ittar. The result was the accumulation ot he v 
collection of originals, both of architecture and of "te'wtlb- 

lilhed te Clonal duration. While these were being collected, the 
insecurity of Europe during the Napoleonic wars caused Greece to be tome a 
centre o( research; the five years ,80,-1806 abne, wore maAed by the 

sjldt m sllt,^ aid SMI Ear, of Aberdeen 

dominated by the self-styled “Society” composed of Cockerell and Foster 
Haller von Hallerstein and Linckh, Stackelberg of Estonia and Brondsttd 
Denmark Their projected corpus of architectural material biokc down n t 
individual publications, Stackelberg’s Bassae, Brondsted s incomplete Orm- 
ond Cockerell’s contributions to Leake’s Athens, the British Museum s Anoint 
Marbles the supplementary volume of the Antiquities of Athens, and the eventua 

Bedford and Candy-Decring (.8.2), to whom we owe the Unedited Anu- 
auities of Attica (1817) Vol. Ill of the Antiquities of Ionia (1840) and the materia 
so dramaticalty discovered and published in Vol. V (1915). Valuable contri- 
butions were made through the studies of Williams (1817), Woods and Shatpe 
/“ 8 , 8 ) hiwood (.8.9), and Wolfe and Donaldson (.820). And throughout 

this activity centred at Athens the work of Fauvel was indefatigable but fi unless 

Cockerell was carried forward by Leo von Klenze (Acragas, .8 <), Harris and 
Angcll (Selin us, 1822-1823), HittorfF and Zanth (Selin us find begesta, 1 , -4 
1825), Labrouste (Pacstum and Acragas, 1826-1828), the Due d c Li y , . 

architecture during this period by Hirt, QuatrcmeVe de Quincy, Hubsch, 
Schinkcl, and Canina. 
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The closing stage of the Greek War of Independence was marked by two 
events of outstanding archaeological importance, the sending of the French 
expeditionary force to Greece ( Expedition de Morec) in 1829, with its archi- 
tectural section under the leadership of Abel Blouct, and the foundation, in the 
same year, of the international Instituto di Corrispondcnza Archeologica at 
Rome (transferred to Berlin as the Deutsches Archaologisches Institut in 1871, 
though the famous library remained in Rome, as part of the Roman branch of 
the German Institute, until 1944). The great publication of the Expedition de 
Moree covers the Peloponnesus (especially Olympia and Bassae) and the Aegean 
islands. The liberation of Greece resulted in the first active studies by the Greeks 
themselves, tinder Pittakis and Rangabe, and the establishment of the Greek 
Archaeological Society in 1837. The selection of a German prince as king, 
furthermore, resulted in a considerable activity of German scholars, including 
Friedrich Thiersch, Ludwig Ross, Schaubert, von Klcnzc, and Hoffer, as well 
as the Danish Christian Hansen. Now were undertaken the first serious excava- 


tions, such as those of Pittakis and Ross on the Athenian Acropolis (as contrasted 
with earlier clearing of the ground merely to obtain measurements), and also 
the beginnings of a new activity, the restoration of buildings with the ancient 
pieces (first exemplified in the Parthenon and the Nike temple). British archi- 
tectural studies in Greece were now restricted to special problems, such as the 
work of Pennethome in 1837, and of Penrose in 1846, on optical refinements. 
The French sent Grand Prix de Rome architects in 1845, Paccard, Tetaz, and 


Titeux, who chose as their subjects the Parthenon, Erechtheum, and the 

Propylaea, respectively; and as a result of their success the French School at 

Athens, the first of the foreign schools, was founded in 1846. One of its most 

spectacular successes was the opening of the west entrance to the Acropolis by 

Beule in 1850-1852. But Asia Minor proved more and more attractive. Texier 

was entrusted by the French Ministry with a complete architectural survey of 

Asia Minor in 1833-1837. Sir Charles Fellows made his spectacular journeys 

in 1838-1842, acquiring the Xanthian monuments for the British Museum. 

Lebas and Landron, in 1843-1844, made records of Asia Minor as well as of 

Athens and the Peloponnesus. Sir Stratford Canning obtained some sculptures 

of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus in 1846, and thereby revived interest in that 

monument, leading to the excavations undertaken for the British Museum in 

1856-1859 by Sir Charles Newton, aided by Smith and Pullan. Smith and 

Porcher explored Cyrene in i860. Pullan remained in Asia Minor to excavate 

at Teos and Priene in 1862-1869, shipping more marbles to the British Museum 

and publishing the results as Vol. IV of the Antiquities of Ionia (1881). John 

Turtle Wood was sent out by the British Museum to excavate at Ephesus 

(1863-1874), his efforts to discover the temple of Artemis being finally crowned 

by success. Meanwhile the French resumed their interest in the outlying sites 

Heuzey and Daumet exploring Acamania and Macedonia in 1859-1861 Perrot 

and Guillaume recording Bithynia and Galatia in 1 860-1 861, while Rayet and 

Thomas covered the region of Miletus in 1872-1873. The American consul 

Cesnola excavated in Cyprus during 1867-1876. The Austrians worked at 
Samothrace m 1873-1875. 

The year 1875 formed a new landmark in the evolution of the study 
Excavation had hitherto been purely for the purpose of discovering the 
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remains or recording the measurements of a given building, or to obtain 
specimens for the enrichment of collections and museums. Now, m drawing 
up the programme for the German excavations at Olympia a five-year plan 
was worked out whereby the entire area was to be uncovered, minor as we 
as major monuments, all being studied and published m such a way as to revea 

remains to stay at Olympia instead of being transported to Germany. The 
work was done under the supervision of the historian Ernst Curtius an t e 
architect Friedrich Adler, aided by a younger generation of architects sue as 
Wilhelm Dorpfeld and Richard Borrmann, and also bv archaeologists sue 
Adolf Furtwangler and Georg Treu. At the same time, however, the discovery 
of fragments of the Great Altar of Pcrgamum built into mediaeval walls of 

that citadel led to the systematic 

Humann, from 1878 to 1886 and again after 1900, the most important remains 
in thi, instance being taken to Berlin. The Germans hkew.se excavated ti c 
sanctuaries at Cos (1902-1904) and Samos (1910-1933)- and renewed work at 
Olympia during 1936-1943- The French undertook the clearing of the sanctuary 

they concentrated at Delphi. The Greek Archaeological Society undertook the 
excavation of several sanctuaries, Epidaurus in 1881-1903, Eleusis in 1882-1890 
and the Athenian Acropolis in 1885-1891. The Greeks likewise excavated at 
Thermum (1897-1899, 1912-1924), renewed work at Eleusis (1917 O 4 o), an 
collaborated with the Danes at Calydon (1926-1935); The Danes worked also 
Lindos in Rhodes (1902-1911), the Swedes at Larisa in Asia Minor (1902 1934 ), 
the Americans at the Argivc Heracum (1892-1893), the British at Naucratis 
(1884-1886) and Megalopolis (1890-1891) and in the sanctuary at 1 crachora 
opposite Corinth (i 930 -i 933 ), and the Italians in the sanctuary on the Si aris 

near Paestum (1934-194°)- , . , 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century began the excavation ot entire 
cities for the purpose of disclosing not only the religious buildings, known 
either from literature or from prominent ruins, but also the civic structures 
as well as the private houses and all the other architectural appurtenances ot 
ancient life. The earliest excavation of a city site was an American venture, 
resulting from the visit of Bacon and Clarke to Assos in Asia Minor in 1879; 
the excavation was carried out in 1881-1883, for the Archaeological Institute 
of America, and it was in this connection that Robert Koldewcy received his 
initial training. Next came the German excavations at Magnesia (1891-1893). 
Pricnc (1895-1899), Thera (1896-1901), Miletus (1899-1938), and Pcrgamum 
(1900-1938), as well as the clearing of the Ccramcicus cemetery at Athens 
(1914-1943). Similarly the Austrians excavated at Ephesus (1895-1935); the 
Americans worked at Corinth (1896-1949), at Ncmca (1924-1927), at Olynthus 

(1928-1938), and uncovered the Agora of Athens (1931-1949)- The British 
likewise undertook comprehensive work at Sparta (1907-1928), the Italians at 
Gyrene (1914- 1942), and the Swedes at various sites in Cyprus (1927-1931)- 
A large proportion of this detailed work has been carried out by the various 
foreign archaeological schools which, following the example set by the French, 
have gradually been established at Athens, the German School m 1874, the 
American in 1882, the British in 1886, the Austrian in 1897, and the Italian 111 
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1909, and also by the Greek Archaeological Society and the Archaeological 

Section of the Greek Ministry of Education. 

The investigation of individual temples and monuments, nevertheless, was 
pursued even throughout the most recent years. Haussoullier studied Didyma 
(1895-1896) and was followed by Wiegand and Knackfuss (1906-1938); 
Hogarth resumed work on the sister temple at Ephesus (1906), while Butler 
investigated a third of these huge temples at Sardis (1910-1914). Other 
important studies of this nature were those of Furtwangler at Aegina 
(1901-1903), of Dugas and Clemmensen at Tegea (1900-1910), of Dorpfeld 
and Rhomaios at Corcyra (1911-1920), of Marconi at Acragas and Himera 
(1924-1941), and of Schede and Krencker at Ancyra and Aezani (1926- 


1928). 

Specialised surveys of types ol buildings or of their parts have also charac- 
terised the last few decades. Koldewey and Puchstein surveyed the temples 
of South Italy and Sicily; Wiegand the archaic temples on the Athenian 
Acropolis, with studies of the poros limestone decorative sculpture by Heberdey 
and of the marble decorative sculpture by Schrader and by Payne. Theatres 
have been studied comprehensively, from the architectural standpoint, by 
Dorpfeld and by Fiechter, gravestones by Conze and Mobius and Miss Richter, 
sima ornament by Schede, roof terracottas by Koch and Buschor and Mrs. Van 
Buren, and profiles of mouldings by Miss Shoe. 

Of special importance in the facilitating of architectural studies during the 

last decades has been the scientific reconstruction of ancient buildings for the 

purpose of replacing fallen stones in their original places and thus reconstituting 

the ancient appearance of the monuments, so far as the material is preserved. 

This process was begun by the French at Delphi (the Athenian Treasury, 

1904-1906), and was followed by the Greeks on the Athenian Acropolis 

(Parthenon, 1897-1903, 1922-1929; Erechtheum, 1904-1909; Propylaea, 

1909-1917; temple of Athena Nike, 1936-1941) as well as at Sunium and 

Bassae, and by the Italians at Acragas (temple of Heracles) and Selinus 

(temple C ). These processes of reconstruction have in many instances led 

to specialised studies of the individual buildings in course of reconstruction, 

not only by those in charge of the work, but also by others, as by the Americans 

m the case of the Erechtheum, Propylaea, Parthenon, temple of Athena Nike, 
and temple at Bassae. 


Greek architecture, as we now know it through all these investigations, 
might be treated from either one of two points of view, the analytical or the 
historical. We might, for instance, investigate first the materials and methods 
ot construction, then the orders and other elements of design, and finally 
examine one by one the various classes of buildings-temples, commemorative 
and sepulchral monuments, administrative buildings, porticoes and markets 
gymnasia and baths theatres, private houses, and the like.* Or we might on 
the other hand, adopt a chronological treatment, dividing the field into 
successive epochs, examining the general characteristics of the civilisation of 

| WayS ” whi i S raduall y modified the ideals and 
terms of architectural expression. The latter method is more in keeping with 

Mi,q™ S d“«v™, f ° r by Ch ° is y- 
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our purpose, which is that of studying the fundamental principles of the style 

th r if C'ns every s,,e 

nrinciole taking as the central or culminating period that of the gieatness o 
principle tak g ^ 00 B . c .). Before it hes the archaic period, 

d,e beltanag of Greek political power and art, closing with » transit, oral stage 

the othk hand we have die fourth century «*» ideals, the 

endTprimwle' penod toThkh the first germs of classical Greek architecture 
end, the pr p \ j f h p 14^11 mkfic ind Gracco-RoniTH periods 

Eg iliir&Sk cukure was spread over and contamniated by Ae entire 

Ihdc pe“?0d whereto, because of the distinct cleavage of the styles m accord 
But before this development lies a prelude, a separate 1 ia fc J 

Schliemann at Troy, Mycenae, and Tiryns. This phase “ ir ^ d ^ f sir 

Arthur Evlns on the island of Crete, bringing to light the remains of a pa ace 
at Cnossus several centuries older than that which Schlicmaim discovered 
Tirvns and containing revelations of so early a civilisation that, as Evans says, 
irmighf imagined new record had ri S c„ from the card,. The prnKjd 

thile at lower levels arc strata through which this development can actuary 
be traced back to about 5000 u.c. In the field of Aegean studies, aftu the c P 
campaigns of Schliemann and Evans, with less spectacular results attained by 
the French, Italian, British, American, and Greek investigators, came a resump- 
Z tCZ Germans began again at Tiryns (1905-1914). the British i t 
Mvccnac (1920-1939), and the Americans at the Argive Heraeum (i 9 - 5 h 
Trlv (1932-^9), and Pylos (1939). To the drama of the history of Greece, 
which not so long ago opened with the scenes of the Iliad, there has thus been 
unfolded a background and a prologue. The Cretan excavations xave s town 
that the legend of Minos and his maritime power had a solid foundation in • 
The richness of this prehistoric period in every kind of decorative a , 
the treasures in the Mycenaean and Minoan rooms of the Museums of Ath 
and Candia (Hcraklcion) bear the most striking testimony has been such . 
almost to overshadow, for the time, the glories of the I’cnolean ay. 1 1 w be 
our aim in the following chapter to select out of the mass of niater.al p^lishce 

developments, and appear to have influenced profoundly the com sc oft, 
architecture. 
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T HE district round Mycenae was formerly regarded as the centre of a 
prehistoric civilisation called, for convenience, Mycenaean; but the 
ater discoveries in Crete proved that Mycenaean art was only a local 
development of a much older one, extending over Crete and the whole of the 
area about the Aegean Sea. The broader title of Aegean may, therefore, be 
regarded as more suitable for the entire epoch. 1 

The Aegean civilisation, however, concerns itself with two distinct races at 
least, the islanders and the mainlanders. The islanders were non-Greek, of 
neolithic “Mediterranean” stock of southern origin, on which was superposed 
an Asiatic or Anatolian copper-using culture. The original mainlanders, on 
the other hand, were gradually overrun by newcomers, Greeks, a branch of 
those “Aryan” peoples who were migrating westward through central Europe, 
sending offshoots at intervals toward the south. The stronghold of the islanders 
was Crete, while the mainlanders occupied continental Greece and Troy. 
Certain ethnological changes, and the contemporary changes of style, permit a 
subdivision into periods which correspond, from the standpoint of evolution, 
to those into which we shall subdivide historical Greek architecture. These 


periods may be summarised here, though the brevity with which we must 
consider Aegean architecture will not permit us to discuss the stylistic variations 
of each phase. 2 3 

We meet first a 
of which the begi 

lower limit may be placed, in Crete, the Troad, and part of the mainland, at 
about 3000 b.c.; among the smaller Aegean islands, only those bordering the 
Asiatic coast (Chios, Lemnos, Lesbos, Samos) show traces of such a period. 
This was followed by an archaic period, of which the initiation, at about 
3000 B.c. in Crete and the other islands (which now for the first time began 
to play a part), was doubtless due to the infusion of a new stock from Asia 
Minor, bringing with it copper from Syria or Cyprus, and mingling with 


primitive period characterised by the neolithic civilisation, 3 
mings go back, in Crete at least, to 5000 b.c., while the 


1 The term Minoan is generally applied to the civilisation of Crete, Cycladic to that of 
the smaller Aegean islands, and more recently the corresponding development on the main- 
land has been described as Helladic: in all these classifications, the epoch is minutely and 
somewhat mechanically divided into three periods and eight or nine sub-periods The 
Mrnoan classification proposed by Evans follows that of Egypt, and so is necessarily artificial 
as far as the internal history of Crete is concerned; but at least it has the advantage of being 
comprehensible in terms of absolute chronology. The Thessalian culture of northern Greece 

is divided into only four periods. I have followed a more general classification based rather 
on the recogmsed stages of artistic evolution. 

2 A detailed study of Aegean architecture is much to be desired. 

3 Palaeolithic remains have now been discovered in Boeotia. Even of the neolithic period 

s the P enrirc n 2 hem GKCce ) the archi u tectural wmains are very scanty; particularly notable 
is the entire absence of megalithic architecture of the kind found in western Euroue 
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the earlier neolithic inhabitants. This period, marked by the introduction of 
copper and the gradual evolution of bronze, lasted in all areas until about 
2000 b.c . 1 On the mainland the period clearly falls into two halves, in the first 
of which the civilisation continued to be purely neolithic, developed from that 
which preceded it, though we meet in East Thessaly an infusion of new blood 
in the form of a migration of a Danube culture by way of Macedonia from 
its trans-Carpathian home; while in the second half the neolithic civilisation 
of southern and central Greece was partly overwhelmed by an invasion of the 
bronze-using islanders; Troy remained purely northern, but adopted the use of 
bronze. Fresh arrivals from the north, the Minyan invasion of about 2000 b.c., 
regained the Peloponnesus for the mainlanders, backed by a fresh wave of the 
Danube culture in Thessaly; the early settlements of the mainland, at least of 
central Greece, Attica, and the eastern Peloponnesus, were destroyed by the 
hostile invaders and in some cases were never again occupied, while in others 
the new settlements rose above the charred strata covering the old. The 
northern origin of the invaders is demonstrated by their distinctive pottery, 
the soapy grey “Minyan,” as well as by new house and burial types, and also, 
apparently, by the introduction of the Greek language. This change ushered 
in die transitional period (2000-1600 B.c .); 2 the islanders, on the other hand, 
retained supreme control of the sea, and in the security of Crete and the other 
islands developed their art to a surprising degree. The result was a period of 
culmination, the golden age of the Aegean civilisation (1600-1400 B.c.), 3 in 
which the power of Crete was at its highest, and her artistic supremacy (though 
probably not her political suzerainty) was accepted by the “Minyan rulers of 
Mycenae and Tiryns; these northerners, however, were already beginning to 
undermine the Cretan empire by seizing some of the islands, such as Melos 
and Paros. Later, at about 1500 b.c., came another wave of northerners, the 
Achaeans, whose advent begins a period (1500-1100 B.c.) characterised by a 
gradual decline in taste, the silver age of the Aegean civilisation, corresponding 
to the fourth century in classical architecture^ they, more venturesome than 
their predecessors, plundered and destroyed the Cretan cities (about 1400 B.c.), 
and even raided the coasts of Asia (Troy, about 1250 and 1193-1184 B.c.; 
Cyprus, 1225 B.c.) and Africa (Egypt, ninth year of Raineses III, 1171 b.c.). 
The Achaeans thus established their political supremacy and their language, 
and brought the island culture to an end ; but they adopted the arts of the people 
whom they displaced; and their reflection of Cretan art continued to develop 
until they in turn were overwhelmed by their own brethren, a final and ruder 
wave of Greek invaders, the Dorians (1104 b.c., according to the traditional 
dating).? But for this catastrophe the evolution would have continued through 
further stages of decline; and indeed we have suggestions of such a decline in 
the (sub-Mycctiacan) survivals of the Aegean culture in island fastnesses on 


1 This is Early Minoau (Cydadic) I— III of the island systems, Thessalian 11 — III and Early 
Hclladic I— III of the mainland systems of chronology. 

1 'Phis is Middle Minoan (Cydadic) I— III, and Middle Hclladir I— II. 

) This is fate Minoan (Cydadic) 1 — II with Late Hclladic I. 
s 'Phis is Late Hclladic II— III. with Late Minoan (Cydadic) III. 

i Chiefly Eratosthenes; others gave 1209 (Parian marble), 1182 (Eusebius), or 117J 
(Synccllus) for the fall of Troy, 1098 b.c. (Eusebius) for the Dorian invasion. 
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Aegina and Crete (Karphi), and in the cities wherein the fleeing Achaeans sough l 
refuge, as at Troy, Miletus, and on the islands of Rhodes and Cyprus. 1 

The centres of the Cretan civilisation were Phaestus on the south coast and 
its rival Cnossus on the north. At first, during the archaic period, owing to 
affiliations with Egypt, Phaestus seems to have been the stronger; but during 
the transitional period the two cities were on equal terms, Cnossus having 
found a means of building up an empire over the Aegean islands toward the 
north; and so strong did this Empire of Minos become that in the period of 
the culmination Cnossus was supreme. The other Cretan cities and towns, 
Goumia, Mallia, Mochlos, Palaikastro, Pseira, Sitia, Tylissos, and Zakro, were 
object to these two main centres. Among the Aegean islands, Melos (Phylakopi) 
'as of the greatest importance because it was the centre of the obsidian trade, 
and hence it was one of the first outposts to be wrested from Cnossus by the 
mainlanders; of less importance were Naxos and Paros (which then shared a 
monopoly in marble), Seriphos and Siphnos (the centres for various minerals), 
Syra and Thera. The distant island of Cyprus, southeast of Asia Minor, on the 
fringe of the Aegean area, was one of the richest districts because of its control 
of the copper market. Likewise Troy (Hissarlik), at the northwest corner of 
Asia Minor, though lying at the very edge of the Aegean area, rose to special 
prominence because of its commanding position at the entrance to the Black 
Sea, in a region of silver mines; nine successive settlements ranging in date 
from the primitive village of about 3000 b.c. at the bottom to the Hellenistic- 
Roman city 7 of Ilium at the top — six of them destroyed during the Aeo-ean 
period-bear witness to the jealousies and struggles of its neighbours to secure 
t lis lucrative position. On the Greek mainland, held partly by the uncultured 
northerners and partly by weak outposts of the islanders, many centuries 
elapsed before any site was able to rival the splendours of Crete, Cyprus and 
Troy. The Thessalian settlements (Dimini, Rakhmani, Rini, Sesklo, Tsansli) 
those of central Greece (Chalia opposite Chalcis, Hagia Marina in Phocis’ 
Lianokladi Orchomenus, Thebes), of Attica (Athens, Eleusis, Menidi, Spate,’ 
Thoncus), Thermum m the far west, the Argive group (Argos, the Arrive 
raeum, Asrne, Midea, Mycenae, Nauplia, Tiryns, Dendra, Zygouries 
Korakou and its neighbours near Corinth), the other Peloponnesian centres 
(Sparta, Messenian Py os, Tnphylian Pylos or Kakovatos, Olympia), and the 
oman islands (Cephallenia, Leucas), were, in comparison, mere villages But 

the Aegean civilisation: the twin rulers of the Argive plain, Mycenaf and 

the city of Cadmus; and, last and least important, the city of Theseus’, Athens 
e ore we egin the study of the monumental structures we mav well mk^ 
account of certain valuable evidence presented by remams’of a more humhle 
and elementary character, the houses of the people. For it was always foTthe 
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private houses that was developed the dominant architectural type in which 

the history of each epoch can be most easily traced. . . c , 

The private houses differed according to the racial characteristics or t e 

inhabitants, that is, “Mediterranean” Cretans or “Aryan” Greeks. Among the 
former we find the southern type of house, rectangular shadow and wide, 
with a terraced flat roof. On the Greek mainland we find the northern type, 
originally of circular or horse-shoe plan, eventually rectangular but always deep 
and narrow, with a sloping roof. The differing elements later intermingled to 
a slight extent, as the Cretan civilisation was imported or imitated on the 
mainland, or when the Achaean Greeks subsequently invaded Crete; but m 
general they may be regarded as fundamentally separate architectural sty es. 

The Cretans, at a period long antedating the earliest remains of their houses, 

had lost all recollection of a nomadic state and of the circular nomadic hut, 

unless we are to suppose that the tew 

early circular tombs (dated between 2700 
and 2000 B.c.) dimly reflect such a 
tradition, a reflection due to religious 
conservatism. Possibly the decomposed 
remains in the lowest strata at Cnossus 
may have come from wattle-and-daub 
huts of circular form, but this is purely 
conjectural . 1 The earliest existing houses, 
and most of the tombs (which reflect 
house forms), were already of rect- 
angular plan (Fig. 1 ) ; 2 a typical form is 
the so-called “but and ben” scheme of 
two rooms, an outer living room and an 
inner bedroom. As civilisation advanced, 
the houses began to contain additional 
rooms, spreading over larger areas; and 
since in such complex plans it was im- 
sossible to provide outside light in all cases, central courts and even additional 
ight-wells made their appearance. The tendency was to use wide but shallow 
units, with two or more doorways in the longer wall of the rectangle. In the 
more pretentious houses, even as early as 2000 B.c., wooden columns were 
employed to permit deeper rooms; and when these occurred in an upper storey, 
they were supported on square stone piers in the lower storey. Such complicated 
and irregular plans could not have originated unless the roofs had been flat, 
as was generally the case among the southern peoples; and the flat roof, in 
t U m, suggested the superposition of an additional storey, and the insertion of 
stairways. In the towns, where the areas were more restricted, the houses seem 
to have compensated for this in height; the small faience plaques found at 
Cnossus (Plate IV) show houses in two or even three storeys with flat terrace 

' The situation in Crete was probably parallel to that in Egypt, where the earliest cultures 
arc represented by circular houses, though long before the dynastic period, presumably at 
about 4700 b.c. (“sequence date 40”), the curved plans were beginning to be abandoned in 
favour of the rectangular. See Smith (E. B.), Egyptian Architecture as Cultural Expression 

(New York and London, 1938, p- 21). 

* Possible neolithic examples occur at Magasa and Trypiti. 
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Fig. i. — Neolithic House at 
Magasa, Crete. 



ISLAND AND MAINLAND HOUSES 

roofs and small roof attics or pent-houses above the stairways to the terraces, 
all dating from before 1700 B.c. The ground storey is blank except for one or 
two doorways symmetrically placed; the upper storeys show windows framed in 
timber, containing two, four, or six panes subdivided by mullions and transoms. 
The lower portions of the walls were of rubble, the upper parts of sun-dried bricks 
framed in wooden beams set both horizontally and vertically, the whole covered 
with rough lime plaster; the latter, in turn, might be coated with red wash, or 
the decorations might emphasise the form of the half-timbered construction of 
the walls, with horizontal tie-beams and the round ends of floor and roof beams. 

The type of rectangular house, with local variations, migrated with the 
Cretans to the other islands and even to parts of the mainland. Thus we find 
it in the first settlement at Phylakopi (Melos), before 2000 b . c . A little later, 
before the volcanic eruption of about 1500 B.c., the houses of Thera were being 
erected of irregular blocks of lava, bonded with branches and logs of olive wood, 
roofed with a layer of earth and stones one foot in thickness, supported on wooden 
beams; wooden columns or stone piers were employed when intermediate 
supports were necessary ; doorways and windows were spamied, not by wooden 



Fig. 2. — Sections of Circular Huts at Orchomenus. 

(Restored by Bulle.) 


lintels, but by corbelled stones. Such island forms came to the mainland after 
2500 b.c. , at Zygouries, south of Corinth, are small rectangular houses with 
flat roofs and very irregular plans, though generally there was one main chamber 
of square plan in each house, either with or without a fixed hearth, and usually 
with a smaller anteroom entered from the long side of the house rather than 
opposite the door to the main room. Rectangular rooms characterise also the 
Early Aegean houses at Eutresis and the Argive Heraeum. A more inexplicable 
mstance of the spread of the southern type on the mainland occurs at Tsangli 
(Thessaly) where the houses are square, each wall with two internal buttresses, 
while one house has also a row of four interior columns in the centre, dating 
from the primitive (neolithic) period; the construction consisted of low stone 
foundations or silk, on which the walls were carried up in sun-dried brick. 

On the Greek mainland, however, the normal form of the earliest houses 
was the circular hut common to all nomadic peoples ; the most developed 
forms, with circular silk composed of flat stones on which were reared beehive 

omes first of wattle-and-daub and then of sun-dried brick, are to be found 
at Orchomenus m Boeotia (Fig. 2)1 and at Sesklo in Thessaly.* On account of 

[ T^r exam pfes shown are about 25-26 feet in external diameter. 

Mosul SK $UCh h ° US w muSt have superficially resembled the Kurdish villages of the 
Mosul-Diarbekr region in Mesopotamia and the “trulli” of Alberobello in Apulia in Sou* 
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rhe difficulties of domical construction and the inconvenience of living in such 
limises * the waUs were sometimes made vertical, and were covered by a low 
conkal roof made of reeds, leaves and mud, as we see it represented in an urn 

Zic^pki Uhe Run, Such elliptical huts might in turn penned 

curving vaulted roofs were still retained. But it was more usual to obtain 
separate rooms by subdividing 

(under northern influence).- On the other 
hand, it had been found that an entrance 
cut through the wall of a beehive hut 
exposed part ot the interior to the weather , 
therefore the entrance was sometimes pro- 
tected by a slight hood or porch. The next 
step was the opening of the entrance, giving 
the horseshoe or hairpin plan, short or long, 
as at Olympia (Fig. 44), Orchomenus and 
elsewhere. The gradual straightening of the 
walls until the sides became parallel, with a 
facade wall at right angles containing the 
doorway, marks the beginning of the rect- 
angular plan; the entrance, as determined 
by the open mouth of the horseshoe, 
remained at the square end opposite the 
apse. Interior cross-walls, parallel to the 
fapadc, in effect form a rectangular plan 
with the apse attached, as in examples at 
Paros, Rakhmani (Thessaly), Thermum 
(Fig. 14), and Korakou (Corinth, Fig. 3). 
The apse then formed a sleeping chamber, 
the thalamus; and gradually the front 

portion was cut off to form a porch or prodomus. As the plans became 

—or as at Thermum, 3 pointed vaulted section— acquired a horizontal ri gt, 
shedding rainwater toward either side and probably also toward tie ac', 

1 TUt* model from Melos is a representation of seven of these circular huts (or, as it has 
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Fig. 3. — Apsidal House at 
Korakou, Corinth. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE MEGARON 


the open porch on the facade undoubtedly had a horizontal lintel resting on 
the antae or thickened ends of the lateral walls; and above it we are probably 

to restore a triangular gable. 

The next step was the straightening of the apse, which became segmental at 
Rakhmani, polygonal at Lianokladi, until eventually it was made perfectly 
straight, so that the rear room, and with it the entire plan, became wholly 
rectangular; the entrance remained, however, at one of the narrow ends. The 
resulting plan (unless, as sometimes happened, the thalamus was in a separate 
building) was a rectangle of three compartments, the central one being the 
largest; in the middle of this main compartment was the hearth, 1 which was 
the centre of social intercourse and hospitality; our traditions of the fireside, 
the hearth and the home, thus go back to the beginning of European civilisation 
in Greece. 2 Such plans appear, for instance, at Thermi in Lesbos, in the First, 
Second, and Sixth Citadels of Troy (the walls in the last being of hewn stone), 
and m the Second and Third Citadels at Melos (which after 1400 B.c. seems to 
have been a mainland outpost). Probably at this time the ridge roof began to 
be terminated by gables at both ends . 3 Further developments consisted in the 
widening of the plan, which necessitated the introduction of intermediate 
supports, a row of columns or posts along the central axis of the rectangle 
(Fig. 4), 4 sustaining, not the ridge-pole , 5 but the horizontal ceiling beams running 
from side to side. The posts were of wood, resting on stone bases; there might 
be two or more in the great hall, and sometimes also one at the centre of the 
facade of the prodomus between the antae or in-antis, as at Korakou (Corinth), 
Asine, and in the Sixth Citadel of Troy (where the main chamber measures 
2 l\ by 50 feet). 0 When even greater width was desired, two rows of inter- 
mediate supports were used, but never more than two; and with two columns 
in the width it was even more obviously a question of supporting a transverse 


1 At Thermi in Lesbos the hearths were sometimes outside as well as inside the houses. 

The fixed hearth was such a distinctive northern feature that only a few examples 
(probably imitations) are found in Crete during the Early Aegean period, and they had 
entirely disappeared by the Late Aegean period. 

5 It is often assumed that the roofs of these buildings were flat or, as Dorpfcld suggested, 
slightly convex or domical with greater thickness at the middle to shed water; though it has 
been pointed out that the modern flat roofs of Crete are slightly concave rather than convex. 
But apart from the racial characteristics of this northern people, we have certain specific 
evidence, such as the model from Melos (Plate IV), an intaglio from Mycenae, the roof 
sections of rock-cut tombs at Mycenae, Nauplia, Dendra, and Spata, to show that they sloped 
to a central ridge Masses of clay with roof-pole impressions from several sites are non- 
committal; but Vitruvius (II 1, 5) specifically mentioned sloping roofs of mud kneaded 
wi straw at Massiha and Athens. Several actual clay roof-tiles of the Aegean period with 
turned-up edges as it to guide the water towards the eaves (unless all can be interpreted as 
drain tiles 111 pavements) may be decisive, since these could hardly have developed on flat 
rooft. And HonrcO allusion («,W, XXIII, 7 n, sloping rafters mce,Lg ) t Z , id " 
an illustration of the attitude of two wrestlers braced against each othef, shows that’ he 
(though some would regard this as later interpolation) was acquainted with ridge roofs 

central mwVfV^ 1 ' 10 ’ “a * Ph y lako Pb have longitudinal partitions instead of a 

central row o t columns, dividing the main room into halves. 

5 e opmion that such single lines of supports rose to the ridge-pole is controverted 
by a later structure, the temple at Neandria (Fig. 22). g P contr °verted 

e * ample , at Tr °y ( VI Q ^ sometimes dubiously explained as a temnle as w« 

S5Z s,ructure " " "° w bS 
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ceiling girder rather than a longitudinal ridge-pole; such forms, showing on 
the facade two columns between antae, occur at Dimini and Sesklo (Thessaly ). 1 
This stage gives us the fully developed megaron type of the (neck mainland.* 
We are now prepared to investigate the more monumental structures lor 

which the private houses served as models, namely, the palaces. The latter are, 

as it happens, the most important works 
of the Aegean civilisation. Just as the 
course of historic Greek architecture is 
most apparent in the development of 
one type of building, the temple, so that 
of prehistoric Greece is best examined in 
the characteristic structure ot the period, 
the palace. The Aegean king, further- 
more, was the predecessor of the Greek 
god. Not only were the palace and the 
temple, respectively, the supreme pro- 
ductions of the two epochs, but we 
have abundant literary and monumental 
evidence that the Greek temple, if not 
the lineal descendant of the Mycenaean 
palace, at least had an ancestry in 
common. 

Of the palaces there are, again, two 
leading types, corresponding to the two 
phases of the Aegean civilisation, the 
Cretan (island) and the Mycenaean 
(mainland). In Crete we have two im- 
portant examples, the palace at Cnossus 
already mentioned, and a second but 
smaller palace at Phaestus. On the Greek 
mainland, again, there are two examples 
of exceptional importance, the palaces 
of Mycenae and Tiryns. These types are 
easily distinguishable in the planning and 
arrangement of their component parts. 

1 A curious structure at Troy (VI F), measuring internally 28 by 38 J leet, has two rows 
each of live column bases, and two additional column bases along the central axis. This 
seems, however, to have been the basement of a house (entered only from above), and the 
columns seem to be of two periods; First were erected the two rows ot columns dividing it 
into three aisles, and later, perhaps because additional support was required for the upper 
storey, the central post in each row was removed and four more carefully built posts were 
inserted at the centre forming a diamond pattern. 

• ( )n account of the successive waves of northern tribes, each arriving with traditions ot 
the nomadic hut which their predecessors had forgotten, we find the evolution troni 
( ircular to rectangular house several times repeated. Thus in the period before 2000 H.c. 
we ran trace the complete evolution from circle to rectangle, while between 2000 and 
1500 h.c. we retrace the evolution from ellipse to rectangle in the hands of the “Minyans”; 
the Achaeans undoubtedly brought the same traditions, reHected in their beehive tombs; 
and when Greece fell into the hands of the Dorians we once more revert to elliptical and 

horseshoe nlans. 



Fig. 4. — Rectangular House ai 
Kokakou, Corinth. 
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FAIENCE PLAQUES SHOWING HOUSE-FRONTS, FROM 

CNOSSUS (CANDIA MUSEUM^ 
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PLAN OF THE PALACE AT CNOSSUS 



























THE PALACE AT CNOSSUS 


The palace at Cnossus (Plate VI) measured about 400 feet each way, and was 
built on an eminence round a court 200 feet long by 86 feet wide, running 
nearly north and south; the total area is more than six acres. On the south and 
west sides were the principal Halls of State and the King s Entrance ; on the 
east side was the private residence of the king and queen, which, built on the 
slope of the hill, occupied a lower level; and at the north end was the chief 
entrance to the court and the offices. The entrance from the open space on the 
west, which may be regarded as the Agora, seems to have been left quite 
unprotected; whilst on the east side the private residence opened on gardens 
or terraces, probably sheltered and made more private by trees, but enclosed 
by little more than a garden wall, with a single bastion. Almost the only means 
of defence at Cnossus would appear to have been a tower or bastion at the 
north, commanding the main road from the city and port. At the south 
descended a great stairway to a stone platform, whence a bridge crossed the 
ravine and led to the road southward to Phaestus. 


Although at first sight the plan with its great central court and main entrance 
at the north end, and the walls all built at right angles to one another, would 
suggest its having been set out symmetrically or on a well-considered pro- 
gramme, yet further study shows that it departs widely from the principles of 
symmetry and axial planning. The walls of the west front jut out into the 
western court to varying distances; in the central court there are projecting 
blocks at the northeast and southwest corners. The northern entrance passage 


is not quite on the axis of the central court ; the great corridor of the east wing 
is very nearly on the transverse axis of the court, but there is no corresponding 
feature at the west. 


The walls of the western wing of the palace, as now existing, consist only of 
a basement about 8 feet in height, the floor of which is a little below the level 
of the central court. With the exception of one hall, to which the title of 

throne room” has been given, there are no architectural features in this base- 
ment storey which it is necessary here to discuss. The wing consists chiefly of 
a long series of storerooms and magazines, which in their solid masonry and 
general construction were far superior to that of the ephemeral materials of 

which the upper storeys were built, and therefore permit a conjectural restora- 
tion of the main storey. 

The secondary state entrance was in the southeast comer of the west court, 
through a portico of one column in-antis; the Cretan architects generally 
preferred to use one column as an intermediate support (if the span were not 
too great), rather than to encumber the entrance with two columns. From this, 
at one side of a guard room, opened a corridor 10 feet wide, its walls decorated 
wit 1 paintings representing a state procession. This corridor led southward to 
meet at right angles a continuation extending along the southern edge of the 
palace for a distance of 185 feet; and parallel to the latter was a covered portico, 
overlooking the ground outside, at this point about 10 or 12 feet below the 
eve o t e terrace. From the east end of the corridor a passage led north to 
the central court; but greater emphasis was laid on a monumental entrance 
ea mg north from the exact middle of the long corridor, passing through two 
walls each pierced with three doorways (Plate V). Beyond these again was a 
propylon, from which, still on the same axis, a flight of stone steps led up to a 
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portico. The great halls on tins upper level can only be con j““^ 
supported by rows of columns, approached at right angles also by a corndor 
compartment aboul 42 feet deep and 48 feet wide overlooking the west court, 

there* was no fixed hearth such as we shall find in those placed on the ground 
k The’ ,'t Jy Mher’l’idnirohe west wing which it is necessary ^e to describe 

ts western s de, one descends five steps to an anteroom, and thence through 
wo doorways otters a room measuring zo by I2j feet, m the centre of winch 
against die Jail on the right-hand side, is a seat of gypsum wt* a high b ckof 
verv unusual design; flanking this seat on either side is a low bench ru g 
along the wall and returning at one end, while the wall above was frescoed wit 

open courf or hgk-well, the floor sunk about two feet below the evel of the 

room by a low parapet with columns in timber, for winch sockets were sunk 

into the parapet and into the stone bench before it. 1 

Comutg now to the eastern wing of the palace, the floor of the north half, 

there* being no halls or residential rooms in it. Over it was a great hall at a level 

Jrow .off columns Across the centre. This hall neatly balanced the audience hdl 

in the upper storey of the west wing, and its rear wall likewise form , 

high level, part of the outer wall of the palace. . , . 

The most P interesting portion of the whole palace, however, is the sou the 

block because here we find the actual living rooms of the Mmoan king 
aueen (Fig 5) Its lowest floor was built at a level of about 27-3 feet e ow a 
ofThc central court, and the identical pkn of the main group of a—, 
was reproduced on two, and in part on three superposed storeys, all havmg the 
Ze monumental character. The main ‘‘hall of the double axes -about 
26 feet wide and 19 feet deep— is lighted from a court at its ; inner en - 
the outer end, in the two lower storeys at least, opens through four doorways 
into a second chamber of the same width but only n\ feet in depth. The latter 
room had no fewer than eleven doorways, the four mentioned above and 
others leading out to a peristyle which surrounded two adjacent sides o 
room; thus three sides of the outer room were composed solely of doorways 

1 The exact purpose of the sunken area has been disputed, and it is sometimes regar e 
The exact p p outict j s provided, so that it could only have been used m 

S2 ioch i„ Pisidia, SO that likewise a. Cossus it may have bee,, a hall 

of religious ceremonial. 
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and their intervening jambs (the doors being hung on pivots which revolved 
in sockets in threshold and lintel, so that they could be folded back into the 
reveals), and thus could be thrown entirely open either to the inner room or 
to the peristyle outside. Beyond the peristyle, in turn, lay a terrace about 
49 feet long, overlooking the valley; and other narrow terraces projected at 
lower levels until the natural slope of the hill was reached at a point fifty feet 
below the level of the central court. 

Other rooms of similar character but on a smaller scale lie south of those 
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Fig. 5. Detail Plan of the Domestic Quarter at Cnossus. 


described above, and in immediate connection with them by means of circuitous 
corridors and winding stairways; these smaller rooms therefore probablv 

koh£t rJZ C V SU1 V ^T 10 * Whkh “ COnWd ^ their strict 

upon the above-mentioned broad terrace, is nevertheless shut off from the 
uter world by a solid wall enclosing a light-court with a frescoed landscaoe 

to alleviate confinement. The walls of the main room consist as ,n P 

suite, almost entirely of otwiinoc* ^ j : m the s 
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At the east is the portico with the light-court at the south 1 ' a ' 10th ^ ll ^“ U a 

™ reproduced almost without 
Ch Oifthc north Idl oTthe king’s suite is a straight corridor running across the 

On the nortn siae o & d the centr al court, being lighted by a 

entire cast wing its im er e ^ ^ j • ht (Plate VIII), and giving 

wl TceS wall newel 3 feet thick, which allows of three ste £ 

between the landrngs; each ™ l Sesh* In add.ttonal 

twenty-seven steps m each storey inch es and a tread of 

'“tir rd v :Ls° :.r s oTy r or. <$* on .he ^ ^ 

1 , 1 U ’ c hV,^ rrtof nf the flight below, and built seven inches into the 

walTatbSh erlds. Light is borrowed from the small court, the wall enclosing 

Parallel to the steps, so that the masonry is carried by wooden columns an 

rfrtg 0 !. ~ne S ctfon Se S tTe SSgks frequently 

the palace of Cnossus.' But we must assume that the bull-fights were i he 
SewhefeT the theatral area was not designed to protect spectators of tbs 

^XTxisltag'portions of the walls consist of gypsum or limestone blocks 

masonry ’vtith clay mortar anS enclosed in timber framing; this ephemera 
construction was protected by stucco on which painted patterns repeated the 

irnhatinn the wood graining with all its knots. Other paintings and tablets 
(Plate IV) suggest that the crowning feature of each storey, a low o circu * 

Spotting hl roofi Among other architectural details are the stone cUutnn 
baLs flat disks like truncated cones, the earlier examples fairly high (up to 

. The alternating construction of stone and wood 
^paraUcled^th^histoiyof ciaavation^fligbte of stairs one above another being unknown 
CV f l It m may nl be e noted that labyrinths or mazes figure among the designs on the frescoes 

3-ex tstssa tasMassaan 

houses. 
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UPPER PART OF GREAT STAIRCASE AT CNOSSUS 
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STAIRWAYS, WALLS, AND COLUMNS 


18 inches), carved in party-coloured stones and resembling Egyptian models, 
the later very low (about 2 or 3 inches). The column shafts were of cypress 
wood (Plate VIII). For the capitals, which must likewise have been of wood, 
it is necessary to depend upon the representations of columns in small objects, 
such as carved ivories, and especially on the “Temple fresco,” a painting which 
adorned one of the walls (Plate IX). 1 

The capital thus restored includes several members: at the bottom is an 
astragal between two fdlcts, above which comes a necking in the form of a 

D 7 P 

hollow, then a full spreading echinus, sometimes terminated by another hollow 
to separate it more distinctly from the square abacus at the top (compare Plates 
VIII, IX, XII). 2 The abacus had a great projection; in the staircase court, where 
it had to carry the superstructure and the cross beams of the upper floor, it was 
3 feet 5 inches square. The shaft of the column, furthermore, tapered down- 
ward, the diminution being about one-seventh. It would seem that the Cretan 
architects recognised that the trunk of a tree was equally capable of carrying 
weight in its natural position or inverted, and that when employed in the latter 
position the rain would more readily fall off it and thus preserve it better; it 
lad the further advantage that, with its greater diameter at the top, an increased 
support was given to the abacus .3 But other columns (Plate VII), known only 
from representations on stone vases and wall paintings , 4 tapered in the opposite 
direction, diminishing upward, and hence were probably constructed of bricks 
or stone. They were crowned by rectangular bracket-shaped capitals, which 
might be regarded as the foreruimers of the Ionic capital; but the Aegean 
peoples seem never to have taken the next step, the adornment of these brackets 
with spiral scrolls or volutes, despite the fact that Egyptian ornaments, identical 
with those which afterwards formed the prototypes of the Ionic capital, were 
even then being imported into Crete and Mycenae , 5 And as the most interesting 
decorative feature may be noted the so-called “triglyph frieze” (Plate VII), 
similar to examples found at .Mycenae and Tiryns (Plate X), frequently used 

to adorn the faces of benches. 6 


1 See also the mainland representations, mentioned on p. 23, note 3, and p. 33. 

2 The button-like metal projections from the hollows, shown in the paintings and some- 
times interpreted as double axes, were intended for the attachment of hangings or awnings 

3 Such downward tapering columns were independently evolved in the megalithic 
architecture of the west. Thus m an elliptical grotto at Talati de Dalt, in the Balearic Islands 
the roof slabs are supported on a central column of which the capital, a cushion-shaped block 
H teet high and 5 feet in diameter, rests upon a shaft only 4 feet high, 2 feet 1 inch in 
diameter at the top and only 1 foot 7 inches at the bottom. These columns or piers in the 
talayots of Minorca and Mallorca were generally constructed by piling up flat boulders with 
die smaflest at the bottom and the largest at the top. There is a bar! possibility that Xse 

inThVs!l'i en ^ ed n y Cretan , Prototypes, a relationship suggested also by the bull ceremonies 
n these islands. Downward tapering columns were frequent also in the wooden architecture 

III mVS'bc K,X" ° na " n,0m ' m '"''’ 1 fo ™’ “ '!■' fa-ival Ml of Thorhmes 

second-hand buddmg material in a Roman bathing establishment (Rev Arch ’ yyttt 

6 Th^ e Carved 1V ? ry t “ sk from Mycenae (Athens Museum, No 2016I 
hardly JeST m °“ Ve “ the » f < h ' G “* Doric triglyph frieze is 
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The palace at Phaestus (Fig. 6) resembles that at ^^^^^grouping of 

^ « i | ^ ^ 1^1 [aiming of the rooms 

the rooms round this central court, m t e e * t ^ e t heatral area, and 

themselves, in the presence of an open i wlt h a single column 

in .he *“tdT*e "weTtturt. Probably' ,he man, 

JSSrA^S The outer 

Mo' W tfa so'thltft was practically as large as its aval at 



p IG# Plan of the Palace at Phaestus. 


Qaossm. The dtaemmm W H ^ 

St SS* *4S Ws, gives i i — ^a P= 

S? ^ ^ wide, leads up horn 

’ ,i_„ a „4; en c e hall which, as at Cnossus, was above the level of the mam 
to bSt overlooking the west court. A small smkway ^ beyond the 
S’b^woun descends to the portico of the great centml court. Under the 
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audience hall were magazines, not as at Cnossus all on one side of a long corridor, 
but short and symmetrically placed on either side of a central corridor. This 
symmetrical arrangement facilitates the restoration of the great rooms above, 
the portico, the anteroom, and the audience hall. The private quarters, which 
at Cnossus are found on the lower levels to the east, arc here built on the higher 
levels toward the north. But, apart from this variation to fit the site, we ha vc 
the same general arrangement of the rooms, such as the hall with four sets of 
folding doors in each of two adjoining walls, giving access on one side to a 
small portico facing upon a light-court, and on the other to a larger portico 
facing the exterior. A different feature, however, is the greater prevalence of 
peristyle courts; not only is the central court lined with porticoes on two sides, 
but there is a smaller square peristyle court at the north, and there arc remains 
of another at the east. 

The palaces described above, however, were those of the period of culmina- 
tion, about 1600-1400 b.c. ; both were preceded by more rudimentary structures, 
of which we can trace several stages, dating from their foundation at the 
beginning of the transitional period, about 2000 b.c. Thus the great court then 
occupied its present position, though at Cnossus the area was slightly greater; 
and it was entirely surrounded by isolated blocks of buildings (at Cnossus ten 
or eleven) devoted to various purposes: public offices, private quarters, work- 
shops, shrines and magazines, with narrow streets leading between them to the 
court or public square. It was the gradual linking together of these separate 
blocks, the roofmg of the passages to form corridors, and the various alterations 
of the internal arrangements of the blocks, that gave us the palaces which we 
see to-day. This consolidation took place at about 1800 B.c., but the internal 
alterations were more gradual. Thus at Cnossus, the great cutting for the 
domestic quarters on the east, replacing the graded terraces by a sudden descent 
of two storeys from the great court, dates from about 1800 b.c., as do the grand 
stairway and the very elaborate drainage system; but the other rooms of this 
quarter were remodelled at about 1600 B.c.; and the so-called ' throne room” 
in the west wing is an alteration of even later date. At Phaestus the same process 
can be traced, though here the differences between the transitional plan and 
the final structure are even greater, some of the older rooms, such as those 

uried in the west terrace (overlooking the theatral area), being quite outside 
the area of the final palace. 

But there are, both at Phaestus and at Cnossus, relics of even earlier date, 

°* wabs now unintelligible, belonging to palaces of about 2250 b.c. 

ith these, at Cnossus, are associated subterranean chambers of uncertain 
purpose. One is circular, domed and somewhat bottle-shaped, the diameter at 
the bottom being 27 feet, while higher up it is 34 feet, and the height from 
floor to crown of vault is 46* feet. To it descends a curved stairway in a vaulted 
unnel, winding about half of the circumference of the chamber, with arched 

sS?way OUSh WhlC1 artlficial H S ht in the chamber itself would illuminate 
Mall^and^r 5 the less P retentlous Cretan palaces at Tylissos, 

right angles. Of special interest on account of their unusual details are the 

1 ^ 
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‘‘little palace” at Cnossus, connected with the great palace by a paved walk, 
and the ‘‘royal villa” to the northwest, with a reception hall of basilican plan, 
and wooden columns of which the shafts arc reeded rather than fluted, tapering 

downward. 

When we turn to the Greek mainland, and to the other areas which came 
under the sway of the northerners, we find very different characteristics, 
corresponding to the fundamental differences between the two types of private 

houses. 

The citadel of Tiryns is described in Greek literature as ‘‘the elder sister of 
Mycenae,” and it is from the rums of its citadel palace that we best learn the 
character of the fortifications and royal dwellings of the Heroic Age in Achaean 
Greece. But before we describe the final form of the palace which crowned its 
acropolis, we may note the traces of a much earlier building on the same site, 

though at a lower level. 1 It is a great 
circular structure built on a platform 91 
feet in diameter; the walls are constructed 
in two shells connected by ribs, with 
a total thickness of 13 feet, and are 
strengthened externally by a series of 
buttresses arranged like the cogs of a 
wheel; the clear diameter of the interior 
was thus only 46 feet. The lower portion 
of the construction was of stone, the 
upper part of sun-dried brick. It would 
seem as if this were a magnified beehive 
hut, one suited to the dignity of the chief 
of a newly arrived nomadic people ; and 

Fig. 7.— Plan of the Palace in the all round it the crest of the hill was 
Second Citadel of Troy. covered with the less imposing houses 

of his followers, in three distinct strata, 
and ranging through all the types from circular to rectangular. 

A much later stage of development appears at Troy, 2 where already in the 
Second Citadel, destroyed at about 2000 b . c ., we find that the rulers built 
imposing halls of the developed northern type, long, narrow, and rectangular 
(Fig. 7). Three such megara stand side by side, independent of each other but 
parallel, forming three suites of apartments without the party walls characteristic 
of Crete, the intervals between them apparently having been left for the drainage 
of the roofs. The most important contains an open porch 33 feet square, and 
behind it a megaron of twice this depth, with a central circular hearth; behind 
this the walls may have been prolonged to form a shallow rear room. The 
walls arc 4-J feet in thickness, the lower parts of stone, while the upper parts 



1 The circular palace at Tiryns was discovered during the German supplementary 
excavations in 1912. 

1 The excavations at Troy were conducted by Schlicmann in 1870-90, by Dorpfeld in 
1 893-94, and by Blegen in 1932-38. Schlicmann distinguished six successive cities (I-V, 
and VII which really included VII-IX), while Dorpfeld distinguished nine (I— IX) ; Blegen 
follows Dorpfcld’s classification in general but distinguishes many sub-periods and makes 
some important corrections in the dating. For the distinction between "city” and “citadel” 

sec p. 22. 
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EARLY NORTHERN PALACES 

are of mud brick (the bricks 1 8 by 27 by 4! inches), strengthened by wooden 
beams laid lengthwise every four courses and connected by cross-beams at 
intervals of 1 3 feet. The ends of the walls, the antae, had special stone socles on 
which rose a protective facing of vertical planks 10 inches thick. In view of the 
great span, 33 feet, we must assume either that there were interior columns (of 
which no traces exist) or that the transverse beams supporting the roof were 
braced by diagonal struts; in any case there probably was a ridge roof, terminat- 
ing in a gable over the entrance. 1 The two buildings at the right are narrower 
and therefore without columns, but similar in plan; one has an extra room 
before the megaron. Before the palace is a propylon, consisting of a gate wall 
with an open porch before and behind, likewise without columns; and the 
structure at the left was probably a similar rear gateway or propylon. 2 

Of the Sixth Citadel, the most impressive of the prehistoric settlements^ the 
central portion had been cut away in levelling operations by the Hellenistic 
Greeks. The palace, which stood on the higher part, is therefore missing; but 
from the plans of the private houses on the lower terraces it is clear that the 
palace must have been of the type which we see finally developed at Tiryns 
and Mycenae, to which we may therefore turn. 

At Tiryns the primitive beehive palace was eventually succeeded, at about 
1750 b.c., by a great structure rivalling in dignity those of Crete; simultaneously 
was erected the earlier palace at Mycenae. In neither case is it possible to make 
out the plan, since both were completely rebuilt in later times, leaving only 
disconnected foundations and floor levels. Among the remains of these earlier 
palaces are numerous fragments of magnificent wall paintings, very similar in 
style to those at Cnossus. 

Also the later palace at Mycenae, dating from about 1400-1200 B.c., is in 
poor preservation (Fig. 8).4 The steep and winding ascent from the main gate 
of the citadel led to a small vestibule at the foot of a double stairway 8 feet 
wide, which ascended to a reception room corresponding to the “throne room” 
at Cnossus, and also gave access to the southwest comer of the main court, here 
only 38 feet square. At the northwest was, however, a propylon of the Cretan 
type, with one column between antae. At the northeast corner of this court 
was the megaron, of the long, narrow type of plan characteristic of the main- 
landers, with the portico distyle in-antis, giving access through one doorway 

1 Holland suggests rather pointed barrel vaults (“hoop roofs”), and Dorpfeld restored 
heavy flat or slightly convex masses of mud; both seem contrary to structural analogy and to 
traditional precedent. The absence of the flat shapeless stone bases for interior columns or 
posts, if such once existed, need not surprise us, since in many other instances such bases 
were removed by marauders or overlooked by excavators. 

2 In the official plan this is restored as a megaron, but facing in the opposite direction. 
Other dubious features of the official restoration are the useless rear porches, analogous to 

an °P Istbodomus °f a Greek temple ; these seem too sophisticated for the Aegean period. 
All these elements of the plan at Troy are now obscured through the destruction wrought 
by Schliemann’s great exploratory trench. 

tv- T r h f , tra< T es of the , Sbah Cit Y were missed by Schliemann and were first identified by 

° r P e . , w , ^ regarded this stratum as the Troy of which Homer wrote ; but Blegen thinks 

that it is shghtly too early, and that stratum VIIA was that with which the Homeric siege 
ot 1194-1184 b.c. should be associated. & 

r v T uc P u laC f at MyCCnaC was excavated b Y the Greeks in 1886-1888, and restudied by the 
Hritish School in 1920-23. 7 
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to the antechamber, whence another central doorway opened into a megaton 
2~s. wide and 4. 2-1 feet long, with tour ccnttal columns enclosing a citcu ar 

hearth raised on two steps, covered with ten layers ot painted stucco. The 
floors had borders of gypsum slabs imported irom Crete, and the centra 
portions were stuccoed” and painted; 111 the antechamber, tor instance, there 
were three panels with dark red borders, tilled with zig-zags ot red. pink, 
white and blue. Several other rooms exist, including storerooms and a magazine 
with great jars, a shrine with two offering tables, and a tank with dcscen ing 
steps. There were at least two storeys in places; a stairway ascended in two 
flights from a doorway at one side ot the portico ot the megaton. Some 
important room must have been at the upper level, where large Mscenacan 



MYCEta^C PALACE 


SKETCH RECONSTRUCTION OF - 
NORTH WECTT ANGLE. QF- COURT 


j -K ; x Non rnwi s t C'okni r or Raiaci* Court 

(Restored by I loll.ind.) 


at Mycunai- 


column bases were employed in the foundations ot the (.reek temple built on 
this height. In all this work at Mycenae we may observe a close imitation ot the 
( '.retail style, yet containing elements which are characteristic ot the maintain., 
especially the deep narrow megaron with its lixed central hearth; we may 
suppose that the Achacans imported artisans and designers from (aete, insisting, 
however, upon results suited to their more northern climate and to their 
ancestral 'customs. Hut for the study of details we must turn to the later palace 

at Tiryns. . . . ... , , 

|„ the rival stronghold o! Tiryns' we Imd the most perfectly preserved of 

all ,|,e mainland palacvs(l ; ig.u). The asc ent through the two successive gateways 

of the fortific ation (Mate XI) leads up to a third entrance, the outer propylon 

wlitc h is worthy of attention as the model ol all the great gateways of the 

( .reeks, including even the ITopyluea on the Athenian Acropolis; its disposition 

1 I lie p.il.11 c a I Tiryns was excavated hy Sc lilieiiiann in 1 HH.| , and rcstcidic d hy tilt ( .1 1 man 
St liool in I 1 / UR V 



THE PALACE AT TIRYNS 

is that of a portico distyle in-antis, 46 feet wide, the doorway in the cross-wall 
admitting one to a similar portico facing in the opposite direction. This mner 
nortico opens upon a great court surrounded by columns ; thence we pass 
through a second propylon, similar to the first but only 36 feet wide, and so 
into the second court of the palace, again surrounded by columns. The bases 
of the columns consist of irregular blocks of limestone, with a circular die m 
the centre of each, raised about inches above the ground in order to protect 
the lower ends of the wooden shafts. In the light of the discoveries at Cnossus 
there can be no doubt that these columns tapered downward toward the base, 1 
like their imitations in stone ; the capitals were likewise of the Cretan echinus 
type, which was imported to the m a inl a n d without change. 



Fig. 9. — Plan of the Palace at Tiryns. 


The second court possesses as its chief features the open altar on one side, 
originally circular but afterwards rebuilt on a rectangular plan, and opposite 
this the entrance to the men’s apartment, or megaron, of which the plan is 
almost identical with that at Mycenae. Everything indicates the predominance 
of this, the largest covered apartment in the building (Plate X). Its fa£ade, 
placed centrally on the court, presents the same arrangement as the porticoes 
of the propyla, viz., two columns in-antis, the bases of the columns and the 
plinths or socles of the antae being of stone. It has been disputed whether the 
crowning feature was a horizontal cornice or a pediment; but in view of the 
longitudinal plan, the avoidance of party walls, and the racial characteristics of 
the people, the ridge roof ending in a pediment . seems to be more probable 

Doipfdd assumed that they tapered upward; the credit of insisting upon the reversed 
taper is due to Perrot and Chipiez. Dunn’s assumption of a uniform diameter from bottom 
to top was based upon erroneous measurements. 


Ip 
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(Plate XI 1 On the other hand, the triglyph frieze of alabaster, inlaid with blue 
il s paste ' is now known to have formed, not a part of the entablature, but a 
bench Inline the lower parts of the side walls of the portico m a position some- 

£ virtually throwing the two rooms together into one as was ustiaHy ^done 
n rrete T hence a large central doorway without pivot holes and so closed 

' hv b“a cumS) led i the meg.ron i.rf, a large room about g by te, 

alternative squares filled with the octopus or pairs of d f fr l Stine 

Th n7 Beir he megaton, but not accessible therefrom, IS an mner court, 
approached only by wlrding passages from the outer proton and ta b 
inner propylon, and by a third passage which is earned all 

EB?’ *sar- 

cvensm^ler inscale ; the series reminds us of the group of three parallel build- 
ings m the Second Citadel ofTroy. On the opposite side of the megaron is die 

bathroom with a floor consisting of a single black stone 1 1 y 3 P 

The rest of the area was occupied by smaller rooms, some m two storeys , ^ 

a noticeable characteristic of this plan is the disposition o a p 

rooms on the ground floor, and the absence of the numerous small lig 
of the Cretan palaces implies that the whole was kept low, permitting 
introduction of light through windows in the upper P*«s of the mam roonm 
The corridots surrounding the megaton and thalamus may have been 1 h 
use of slaves serving to connect the two sides of the palace without making 
use of the peristyles; they were in communication also with a ^smid fll g 
steps leading down to what may have been the service courts of the palace, 

^Thc palacc'at T?ryns, besides giving the clue to the distribution of die 

which we find reproduced in stone or marble m thc perfected types ot Gree 

. The internal evidence adduced from thc whole plan of thc palace, by thc supporters 

Stic of the islands. In the recent official German publicat.on, to be sure, the roofs are 

again restored as flat; but this seems very improbable. ,« • i i r r : czc ” from the 

. Thus Plate X should probably be corrected by removing he tr.glypl 1 fr tr . 
entablature, though it is not entirely unsuitable for this position m view of thc fact that 

was located above thc columns on the facade of thc tomb of Agamemnon. 
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architecture. Thus the propyla, with their porticoes in-antis, developed into 
such entrance gateways as those to the Acropolis of Athens, and to the sacred 
enclosures of Olympia, Epidaurus, and elsewhere. The portico in-antis of the 
megaron also is the elementary form which is to be found in almost every 
Greek temple, for although in later times single or double peristyles were built 
round the cella to give greater importance to the latter and to protect its walls, 
nevertheless the pronaos or entrance to the cella remained virtually of the 
Mvcenaean plan. Even the grouping of the portico and of the megaron behind, 
on the same longitudinal axis, is the same which was afterwards revived by the 
Greeks for their temples. Perhaps the most interesting feature is that of the 
antae or parastades. In consequence of the ephemeral nature of the materials 
used in the walls (rubble stone bedded in clay as a base to the mud-brick wall), 
a reinforcement of timber was employed to protect the ends of the flank walls 
and to assist in supporting the architrave carried by the columns; this facing, 
at Tiryns, was raised on stone plinths, being secured to the stone by wood pins. 
It was the same practice of placing the baulks of timber or posts side by side 
to encase the ends of walls that gave rise to the antae of the Greek temples, 
which finally had no longer a constructive but only an artistic function. In the 
partition walls such wooden casing, forming the door jambs, was even more 
prominent, and likewise left its mark on subsequent architecture in stone; and, 
although there is no internal evidence to prove that the jambs inclined inward 
to lessen the bearing of the lintel, yet this inclination is found reproduced in the 
tomb facades, suggesting, therefore, its wooden origin. 

This later palace at Tiryns was destroyed by fire, probably shortly before 
the Dorian invasion; and on the ruins of its chief megaron rose a smaller 
megaron, poorly constructed, utilising the foundations of one of the earlier Hank 
walls, and so locating the other flank wall as to leave one of the column bases of 
the earlier facade exactly on the axis of the new structure. One of the cross-walls 
likewise utilised the older foundations, and the portico was lined with rude 
benches, the whole forming an anticlimax to the splendid Achaean megaron. 1 

A nameless fortress in the Copaic lake in Central Greece, now known as 

Gla but sometimes identified as the Homeric Arne, contains a palace of unusual 

plan, with two wings at right angles,* each about 250 feet in length; a great 

corridor extends along the inner face of each wing, serving as the means of 

communication between the great megaron, at the extreme end of the north 

wing, and the more private megaron at the opposite end of the east wino-. 

Each megaron has an antechamber, the latter entered from the corridor at one 

side ; the plan is thus distinctly northern in type, so that we must imagine the 

roots of the megara as sloping to a ridge and overtopping the rest of the palace 

No columns were employed. The interval between the two megara is filled 

with smaller rooms, in both wings, with a special service corridor just behind 
the main public corridor. 


rl i raCeS .? f L ° ther ™ a ‘, n and P a t laces have been found at Orchomenus (opposite 

^7’ f Th , ebes ’ at . 7 j em ’ and at P y los 111 Messenia, but in such a fragmentary 
tate that they add little to our knowledge. The palace at Athens lay beneath 


srrlrlwif ^ ha ;J. alwayS been regarded as those of a Greek temple, until Bleeen demon- 
strated their immediate connection with the Mycenaean epoch. S 

1 hus recalling the Cretan summer palace at Hagia Triada. 
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the Old Temple of Athena destroyed by the “ “tt’of Z 
Mycenaean column bases and oun ation u a , ^ j. L| t tbc Acropolis 

Acropolis is enclosed by a Cyclopean wal , ,, , j UV e everv city 

was a site continuously occupied and frequent y remoec ^ tQ some 

that has retained her population instead of being ^ \ vntKn in ston e. Thus 
extent submerged her earlier ustory , sc ' ^ t c f t h e Mycenaean period, all 

ttsrrAs zst S a;',. u, .... * - 

strongholds of the islanders. Me os, as seconc j aty ) ; and in the third 

city, belonging to the period of ^ “ ’J'he position for the hearth marked 

m the centre, bur it must have been a portable hearths uch as was . us se 
since there is no trace of ashes; before the megaron was a pore 

and 1 j feet f mcilroli Irl "mu; corridors, that at the right g.vrng 

base. On either side of this mg § was even introduced into Crete 

access to parallel magazines P pa laces were destroyed 

^ lataTphlaceslof the^megaron rypel have leff, he, /traces a, Hag, a Trrada 

an No&cus™n of the Aegean palace would he c- P l«e wnbour so^allusion 
to its latest phase, the literary tradition of such P Odysseus at Ithaca was 

saw: ss titx 

But the Ac 8'“ P a t 'Xm' Sit Z2 that his ancestors, the Ionian* who 
SKt mainland m Asia Minot carried with them the ttadttion 

'B 

were rather in the wooden walls of their navy. . ir c « r : ( . nf i r 1 

The northern method was very different. The palace itself formed a citadel 

placed on a low hill, and surrounded by strong walls; genera y tic louses 

i Alternative suggestions, that the destruction of the Cretan nine of the 

Achaean invasion b-nte Scutted at this 

by total destruction of the palaces, a. leas, by new palaces o. 
megaron form and by tholos tombs. 
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the nobles and retainers were likewise included within the walls; but the 
agricultural classes were scattered in unwalled villages, and only assembled 
within the walls in time of war. Thus the citadel of Troy was too small to 
form an actual city; Tiryns was in a large part bare of houses, some of the area 
;ithin the walls forming merely an emergency shelter; the lower city at 
Mycenae was unwalled in Mycenaean times. 1 

While the consideration of citadel and city walls, and of military architecture 
in general, must be left outside the limits of this discussion, 2 there are a few 
special adjuncts of some of these works that have a broader interest. The first 
of these, at Mycenae, lies in the main gate, the so-called “Lion Gate,” which is 
in a fine state of preservation even though it has been known since antiquity 
and was never buried (Plate XI). The ascending ramp approaching it is 48 feet 
long and 30 feet wide, with, as usual, a heavy wall on the right side, though in 
this case it was formed by a special bastion, the main wall being on the left or 
shielded side of the assailants. Advantage was taken of this utilitarian require- 
ment to place the gate at the end of a deep court. The illustration shows the 
stone jambs of the doorway, and the still greater lintel, which is 8 feet broad, 
feet high at the middle, and has a length of 1 6 \ feet, with a clear span of 
9 feet. Such a lintel would assuredly bear any superincumbent weight that the 
builders of these fortifications were likely to put upon it; but either from 
caution or custom a triangular void was left by means of corbelling, so as to 
relieve the lintel. It was to fill this void that a limestone slab, 12 feet wide and 
at present 10 feet high (Plate XII), was carved in relief with a heraldic religious 
composition, the sacred pillar representing the protecting divinity of the 
citadel. The central pillar is, perhaps, the most interesting part of the composition 
to an architect , it stands on a kind of twin pedestal or altar, with the shaft 
tapering downward, 3 and a capital with echinus and abacus foreshadowing to 
a certain extent the Greek Doric; and this in turn is surmounted apparently by 
a ragment of entablature, which, like the ornament over the tomb doorways 
suggests the wood log ceilings of the primitive house. The sculpture, the oldest 
on a large scale yet revealed on the Greek mainland, shows a technical skill in 
outline and modelling and even a nobility of expression (as 111 the resolute 
ore-legs and paws) that give it a high place; the heads were carved separately 
(probably in steatite) m order to obtain a greater relief. It does not seem possible 
to date this work earlier than 1250 B.c., for it is clearly not as old as the greater 
part o the fortification walls, winch had originally been of the Cyclopean type. 4 

1 The existing city walls are Hellenistic. 

Delos, andh, , basalt £' e -A l ' h ' ,hol “ ,0mb « Maudi, at 

4 That the ashlar facing about the T inn r T ^ co * umns > now 111 the Berlin Museum, 
is shown by the similar ashlar masonrv ^ t ^ e / nain P os tern gate are later insertions 

an addition. The ‘’“T ? f the which is deatly 

period has been divided, that of nolveonal V ' ^ 1M ° '' vh '' h th e masonry of the Aegean 
represented by three reoairs in r w seei ? 1 ? rea Uy to be later Greek; for it is 

destruction of the town in 468 b.c. S ° ycenae whlch are apparently subsequent to the 
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The second detail of special importance tor architects is to be found at Tiryns, 
in the high wall of enormous thickness, 24 to 5/ Ret, constructed of great 
unhewn stones with the joints tilled with small stones and \dlow cla\ (believed 
by later generations to be the work of a race ot giants known as the C\ elopes, 
whose name is therefore given to this kind of masonr\). At two points, in the 
new portions of the outer w ? all, are contrived gallciies each with five or six 
lateral chambers, serving as store-rooms; like the domed tombs to be described 
later, these passages and chambers (the latter 10^ feet w ide) are roofed b\ courses 
of stone in horizontal beds, projecting one over the other, and cut on the under 
side to the contour of a pointed arch (Plate XIV). 


* 


* 


* 
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A noteworthy characteristic of the Aegean civilisation is the subordinate part 

played by religious architecture. Traces of the Aegean religions exist, to be 

sure; w 7 e have evidence of the worship 
of a supreme mother-goddess (Rhea, 
the mother of Zeus), and perhaps of 
other divinities, as well as of pillar 
worship; and we also possess consider- 
able illustrative material with regard to 
the forms of ritual But this worship 
seems to have been conducted in rustic 
shrines or in small chapels in the palaces, 
of little architectural importance; the 
most imposing structures are those 
represented on gold plaques from 
Mycenae and Volo, in a fresco from 
Tiryns, and in the so-called “Temple 
fresco’ ’ of Cnossus; the last (Plate IX) 
represents three shrines, the middle one 
distyle in-antis and raised above the 
others, which have but one column 
in-antis (a peculiarity which is proved 
to be no mere painter’s convention by 



Fig. 10. — Plan of the Temple at Eleusis. 


the single bases found in the propylaea at Cnossus and Phaestus). Among larger 
structures may be cited the hill-top shrines of Petsofa and Mount Juktas in Crete, 
originally mere open sanctuaries in which the rocky peak itself was worshipped, 
later provided with rectangular buildings resembling the simplest house plans, 
with an outer and an inner room, and a magazine. At Eleusis there is a small 
temple (under the Telesterion) with two columns on the central axis and a porch 
with a single column between the antae, approached by two parallel flights of 
steps separated by a central bema or ceremonial platform (Fig. 10). Less im- 
portant for our purposes are the cave sanctuaries, such as the Dictaean cave at 
Psychro, the Kamares cave on Mount Ida, and the Skoteino cave above Cnossus . 1 

1 The “primitive” cave-temple at Delos, sometimes regarded as Aegean, is undoubtedly 
later Greek. Its construction is so sophisticated, and the manner in which boulders have been 
rolled down upon its gabled ceiling is so artificial, as to suggest that it is a Hellenistic structure 

purporting to be prehistoric. 
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PIT AND SHAFT GRAVES 


Rock-cut tombs, memorial cairns, barrows, and other forms of graves arc 
among the most frequent traces of a prehistoric race, and often the earliest 
attempts in architectural expression or sculptural art that have survived. And 

so it is from its tombs, as well as from the palaces, that the story of the age of 
Aegean culture is being gradually reconstructed. 

There are seven distinct classes of tombs in the Aegean region. (A) Pit graves 
were those in which, as to-day, the great majority were no doubt interred. 
Those of rectangular plan, like the rectangular house, seem to have been at 
first characteristic of the islanders. The simplest form, apart from mere cavities 
or pits hollowed in the earth, was the cist grave, consisting of slabs of stone, 
forming the floor (though this might be merely of earth), the four walls, and 
the cover resting on the walls; the whole was then covered with earth so as to 
leave no outward indication. These are found especially in the Cyclades (where 
they form the earliest architectural remains) and in Crete. Sometimes the sides 
were lined with rubble walls rather than with single slabs; and the roof was 
sometimes of reeds and clay, or of timber, or of overlapping slabs corbelled 
toward the centre. A development from these was the shaft grave , sunk much 
eeper below the surface (7 to 14 feet), the lower part either lined with rubble 
walls or provided with a rock-cut ledge on which the cover slab might rest 

prX a red m to re nC U r? ' for sub f fl^nt interments, it was sometimes 

rln m fl ber >1 XCaVated T °n C Slde ° f the bottom of tb e shaft, and afterwards 
closed with a vertical wall. But such forms were by no mean; confined to the 

is ands clue to island influence, early cist graves occur at Tiryns, shaft maves 

most important of all, on the Acropolis of Mycenae. } ' d ’ 

Here the shaft graves, in the period 1600-1500 b c covered q 1 

the east slope of the hill, outside the older and even outside the presort wad" 
Six of them, containing seventeen bodies /eleven A • P resent walls, 

f surroUdS^^all^LT' tf 

Aey Ton “ dlfam”!' the flo' 
supported wooden beams with the ends en^e'd Z't Walls whlcl1 

earth. The largest of tse gfave^ abou,T 8 f 

circular altar for the offerings to the deified kings.' f gr ° Up bl,llt a 
about ?2 3 o Blididrltoe w^Ttld W ' K ^ ? ut at 

a the graves were emptied except stx of the most impottant.ToS’tSe kmgt 

Slhc ihSjttoS' Ifi, 8 '" eS 11 M >"enae contain the 

h /u g Ji aVeS being two centuries earlier /on th* 8 J d , lscre pancics, the material in the 
and behind the structure of the great tholoi such as Sf J“^“ ih ' rds oudet 
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The latter were protected by a semicircular retaining wall (Fig. n), battering 
at about 75 degrees; and the fortification wall was made to deviate from the 
L k would normally have followed, making a curve concentric with the 
terrace wall, with the result that the graves, contrary to custom were now 
included within the Acropolis. They now formed a sacred precinct, the slope 
being terraced up with earth, in places to a height of 13 feet, forming a uni orm 

connected by wooden braces, and covered with cross-slabs, thus forming a 

MYCENAE 

SKETCH' RESTORATION 

of GRAvT CIRCLE 

nJUST Afro? COMPLETION 

\lL 
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Pig. ix —The Grave Circle at Mycenae. (Restored by De Jong.) 

hca 7 \ ti 

34 % “w t famty of Agamemnon 

by muZ^hLher) M*. of which vast numbers exist at Mycenae, Argos, 

. The cxisrence of .hi. entrance i, one of many indications Aa. the who., was not, as 

££££. who even identified one of Ae Aeletons 

as that of Agamemnon himself. j. j are t u e circles of stones built round 

ei/t srf m“ d ^ * ** “ 

Mycenae. 
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ROCK-CUT CHAMBER TOMBS 


the Argive Heraeum, in Attica (as at Athens and Spata), and elsewhere, are 
particularly characteristic of the Late Aegean period and are of greater archi- 
tectural importance. These tombs are generally carved out of the soft stone or 
hardpan underlying rocky ledges in the hills ide, having a narrow passage 
(i dromos ), sometimes horizontal but usually sloping more or less steeply down- 
ward (even with steps to accelerate the descent if it be short). 1 The scarps 
forming the sides of the dromos usually lean toward each other ; and sometimes, 
when the dromos is narrow, they incline inward so sharply that they nearly 
meet, leaving merely a narrow slot in the surface above (Fig. 12 ). The dromos 
is terminated by an entrance doorway, usually merely hewn in the rock with 
inclined jambs and a horizontal or arched top. This admits to a tomb chamber, 
usually roughly oval or rectangular but sometimes of irregular plan. Very 
often a smaller chamber adjoins, entered from the greater one; the latter was 



I 6 O 


Fig. 12.— Plan and sections of Chamber Tomb, Mycenae. 

ZHOTfn P rov, , d ^ r h a bench “ d as a vestibule, the inner chamber 

being filled with bodies. The roofs of the chambers might be hewn in the 

fuS Irilr ofa g abl « r °°p Instead of actual doors, the entrances were 
~ d '™ h ™ bUe t w 5 Us > wluch bad ‘O, te taken down and rebuilt for each 

„ dr0 ?°i! ,Cetf , W1 5 ke P' fdled ^th earth, which was re- 

nimung sprat, or a series of rosettes. One of the largest’of the« tomS^ 

SqUlrC anJ “ fcet “ height - Wi * 3 dromos 

<*”^Pl*Suw^Pum™<Sv W mcourMred aban w 0 r ,ed W . ith0U ' excaVi >tmg the tomb 
tools employed. unexpectedly encountered rock formations too hard for the simple 

Ae eaves being ^^y r £ L 6 ** negat . ive of a house with a ridge roof, 
P- 4i) *eems to be duem^tcS^m^on “ * ^ model from Pera ^ora (see 
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Jt WSCS3fi‘*U'S»'0js 

T ‘ r ’ „ nare Wlt h a central square pier and corresponding pilasters at tne 
clL i middle of each srde 

upright, and the rough rock ceihng abov^vas 

tt^xtJisisp*SSSSrSa 

f?o U mwkhin ^ court, aud faCmg thC mtranCe 

he eovtipas age but outside the locked door, gave access to ate, race truth 
„ upper eolumna 8 , sanctuary btuk directly above the etypr, rts back agnm 
ledee' there must have been a trap-door to give access to the crypt wliei 
door was locked The whole arrangement recalls the tomb of Minos at Hciac 
Minoa on the south shore of Sicily (between Sclinus and Acragas) , as desciibcd by 

Another variant rs the royal tomb at Isopata (r S oo-,4~ rue.) jus « no.*< rf 

Cnossus approached by a dromos of the usual form, leading, however, to 
•i i’ t 22 feet long through which in turn is entered the i octangular 

hmb chamber o by ab feet in plan. The walls are of ashlar masonry ; the end 

re tterval between them could be covered with a single row o slabs, giving 
the appearance of a pointed barrel vault, probably 20 feet m height. 

(Cl Tholos tombs, or beehive domed chambers, in gencia °im very mu 
resemble the rock tombs, though their construction was usually very different. 

desired diameter, wfthin which the pointed dome was then built up m horizontal 
courses which were backed with earth as they rose. The well was not sunk so 
deeply but that the top of the dome projected slightly above the surface of t it 
ground and was therefore covered with a slight artificial tumulus, sometime 
even with a low surrounding wall. It is notable that this form reproduces, with 
the conservatism characteristic of funerary architecture, the "^primitive 

masonry (breccia), peculiar construction, and with highly decorative facades, 
arc to be classed among the most important remains of the Mycenaean era. 
About forty of them at? known on the Greek mainland -id m the adjoin mg 
islands, one in Asia Minor (at Colophon , and three m Crete, all of the 
being Late Aegean and later than the Achaean invasion. 

. Om a, Ottmu, i, certainly n> earlier than ,500 J.C.. ' while ; a a 

real evidence that the mining upper courses curved inward. 
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DETAIL FROM CEILING OF LATERAL CHAMBER, TOMB AT ORCHOMENUS 
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FACADE ABOVE THE DOORWAY OF THE TOMB OF AGAMEMNON, 

MYCENAE (BRITISH MUSEUM) 




GRAVE CIRCLES AND THOLOI 
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The earliest suggestions of this form of tomb are to be found in the Mesara 
plain ot southern Crete, where, between 2700 and 2000 b.c., great community 
circles were constructed with stone walls up to 8 feet in thickness, provided 
• ■'ith doorways and leaning slightly inward, the largest 43 feet in diameter 
internally and containing about two hundred bodies. 1 Probably, however, 
they were mere enclosures, not carried up high enough to form domes, thus 
foreshadowing the grave circle at Mycenae. By a coincidence, this circular 
ty pe was abandoned^ only to be revived again on the Greek mainland by the 
Achaean invaders, after 1500 b.c. There we find a lengthy series which shows 
a gradual structural advance. First we have those in which the construction is 
rather primitive, the walls of small pieces of undressed limestone bedded in 
clay, the entrances showing no knowledge of the principle of the triangular 
relieving opening above the lintel, which is of harder limestone; the walls of 
the dromos arc sometimes merely excavated in the rock, without linino-s. 
Three of the nine tholos tombs at Mycenae, among them the tomb of Aegisthus 
(about 40 feet in diameter), belong to this stage, of about 1500-1425 b c as 
well as the three at Triphylian Pylos, and one at Thoricus in Attica. The second 
stage, of about 1425-1350 b.c., is characterised by the adoption of more regular 
architectural lines; but since the harder material could not yet be readily cut 
to such forms, the facade formed a mere screen of light poros limestone laid 
up as ashlar masonry, with the heavier construction behind it. Such a screen 
was added in later times to the tomb of Aegisthus, independently of the older 
facade behind; and three other tombs at Mycenae, together with one at the 
Argiye Heraeum were actually designed with double facades, bonded together 
For die lining of the doorway, behind the poros fapade, larger and harder stones 
cre selected, conglomerate or breccia, dressed as yet without the aid of the 
sav , and the same hard breccia was used for the lintel even on the facade itself 
eshere poros would have been unsuitable for the great span In these more 
developed examples which follow the tomb of Aegisthus we P fmd a new feature 
the triangular relieving opening constructed by corbelling above the lintels’ 
filled with a screen of light poros ashlar. The interiors were still of rubble 
except immediately around the doorway; and the dromoi lined partlv widi 
rubble and partly with poros ashlar in the earlier examples of this Loud 

the Lion Tomb at Mycenae, the rubble wall hitherto used for rW ,wLh a 
was replaced by actual doors, with a stone threshold, placed however practicX 

group, of about 1350-1275 B.c., we see the height of tediS^ll.IlT 1 
work, not only on the facade but akn i,\ : g r , e , lcal sJa11 ’ a11 the 

being in regular ashlar masonry of hard breccia bWk d f° m ° S T* t r° 1 ° S ’ 
mendous size, but now conquerL by means of th! ^ ^ ^ ° f tre ~ 

st bacfatThe^iddl°ofthJifissagc °“ 

To this iascst 

I A#- TIL. 


^ vw UJUU 

near Phaestus. There iTn^prif ? n ° Uphrios ’ Koumasa, and Siva 
which had fallen into the InterSrl&.SSS anTSVjT S° m the heaps of stones 
"" ^ bUt they 
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the latest portions of the palaces at Mycenae and Tiryns, we may assign the 
three other tholos tombs at Mycenae (including the tomb of the Genii and 
those popularly assigned to Agamemnon and Clytemnestra) and the great 
tomb at Orchomenus. Of these, the largest and most perfect of the tombs at 
Mycenae, that which is variously called the “Tomb of Agamemnon or the 
“Treasury of Atrcus,” dating from just about 1325 B.c ., 1 may be taken as 

representative of the type, and described in detail (Fig. 13)* 

The domed part is about 47 \ feet in diameter, and 44 feet in extreme height. 
Directly upon the floor, which is formed of rammed clay, is laid, without other 
foundation, the lowest course of the masonry. The curve of the pointed dome 
begins at the floor and is carried up through thirty-four courses. The dome is 
not constructed on the arcuated or vault principle; the courses simply project 
one over another, uncemented, until by the lessening diameter of the concentric 
circles the top could be covered by a single stone, hollowed on the under side 
to continue the curve to a rounded point. 2 In plan, however, the blocks of 
stone approach more nearly the shape of voussoirs, their inner parts being 
chamfered to form radiating joints, though the outer portions retain their 
previous rectangular forms leaving wide gaps at the back which were filled 
in with small stones and clay. The inner face of the masonry appears to have 
been dressed down after the construction was complete. The masonry as it 
exists to-day shows a great number of holes over its entire surface, those in the 
upper part being single and containing pins which apparently fastened rosettes 
of bronze, while in the third, fourth, and fifth courses the holes are larger an 
grouped in pairs, evidently for securing friezes of metallic plates, producing on 
the whole a stately and impressive interior.3 A very similar appearance was 
presented by the “Treasury of Minyas” at Orchomenus, which has been famous 
since antiquity, Pausanias claiming that it was not less wonderful than the 
pyramids; the dome is of practically the same dimensions (46 feet in diameter), 
with the same construction in smoothed masonry, and with the same holes or 
the attachment of rosettes above the fifth course that we found in the Tomb 
of Agamemnon.” In the “Tomb of Clytemnestra,’ ’ 44 feet in diameter, the 
masonry of the interior is not so regular and is composed of smaller courses, 
in startling contrast with which is the high course containing the lintel, carried 

round like a belt course (Plate XIV). 

In two of these examples there is a smaller rectangular chamber at one side 
of the tholos and entered from it; the doorway which appears in the section 
(A-B) of the “Tomb of Agamemnon” is that which leads to the small secondary 
chamber. In this case the chamber is about 27 feet square and 19 feet high, 
with a base for a central pier to support the ceiling. Far more imposing, how- 
ever, was the comparatively small side chamber at Orchomenus, only 9 by 
12J feet in plan; the ceiling was formed by four great slabs of green schist 

« Considerably earlier dates are assigned to all these tholos tombs at Mycenae by Sir 
Arthur Evans, oh account of his assumption that the early material found in the shaft graves 

had been transported from the tholos tombs; see, however, p. 25, note 1. 

i This hollowing of the cap stone is not represented in Fig. 13. Actually the hollow does 
not quite fit the rest of the curve, but forms a slight horizontal offset, as if it had been cut 

StP 3 a p r om such evidence of metal attachments it is now possible to understand how Hornet 
came to speak of brazen walls and bases, silver columns and lintels. 
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Fig. 13. — Plan and Sections of the Tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenae. 
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1 6 inches thick, the lower surface carved with a pattern of rosettes and spirals 
which was clearly derived from Egypt (Plate XVI); the walls were lined with 
thin slabs covered with a similar pattern. 1 Many of the tholos tombs, however, 
lack the side chamber, as in the great “Tomb of Clytcmnestra” at Mycenae; 
sometimes as a substitute there were pit graves sunk in the floor of the tholos, 
as at Vaphio and the Argive Heraeum; 2 or there might even be a sort of 
sarcophagus built up in rude masonry at one side of the tholos, as at Thoricus. 

The dromos, or entrance passage, by winch the remains of the dead would 
be conducted to their final resting-place, is about 21 feet wide and 115 feet 
long in the “Tomb of Agamemnon” (Fig. 13), 20 feet wide and 125 feet long 
in the “Tomb of Clytemnestra,” but only i6| feet wide in the “Treasury of 
Minyas.” The walls are built of ashlar masonry, apparently finished with a 
special coping and rising gradually from the entrance to the facade, where the 
height is 45 feet in the “Tomb of Agamemnon.” hi this example the con- 
glomerate construction varies from 7 to 10 feet in thickness on each side, and 
behind this in turn is a thick wall of yellow mud brick to render the ashlar 
impervious to the infiltration of water ; the total thickness from side to side is 
thus about 61 feet, including the 21 feet of the dromos. 

This led to a splendid portal, which, in the case of the “Tomb of Agamem- 
non,” is in even greater degree than the dome itself the glory of the edifice. 
The present state of this doorway is shown in Plate XV ; the facade is 20 feet 
8 inches wide and 46 feet high, with a doorway 18 feet 2 inches in height, vary- 
ing in width from 9 feet 1 inch (exactly half of the height) at the bottom to 
8 feet 1 inch at the top, with a reveal of 17 feet 6 inches (at the bottom). The 
lintel is composed of two colossal stones, the inner one 29 d feet in length, 
1 6| feet in width, and 3 feet 4 inches in height, weighing more than 100 tons; 
above the lintel is the characteristic relieving opening. Similar treatments and 
dimensions appear in the “Tomb of Clytemnestra” and the “Treasury of 
Minyas . ”3 The thresholds in each case are composed of two blocks with a 
wedge between to thrust them tightly against the side walls. Pivot holes in the 
thresholds and lintels show that there were double doors. The thresholds and 
the immediate jambs of the doors were sheathed with bronze, fastened by 
bronze nails. In the richest tombs the facades were revetted with slabs of coloured 
stones, red, green, and white, instead of the painted stucco of the rock tombs; 
and the doorways were surrounded with architectural enframements of columns 
and architrave. In the “Tomb of Clytemnestra” there were engaged columns 
with vertical fluting (thirteen flutes in the semi-circumference) ; part of one 
shaft remains in place (Plate XIII), with a downward taper of J inch in this piece 
alone; while dressed surfaces show that in a height of io£ feet the taper was 
more than inches. The architrave was faced with two projecting courses of 
grey stone, the lower carved with disks in low relief, the upper with spirals; 
and above this were carved slabs of red porphyry, enframed between two 
pilasters which carried up the lines of the fluted columns. More detailed informa- 

1 The fallen ceiling blocks of the lateral chamber at Orchomcnus were reconstructed in 
1914. 

2 Two shallow pit graves occur even in the “Tomb of Agamemnon’ at Mycenae. 

1 The stones, however, arc smaller, the inner lintel at Orchomcnus weighing only 

26 tons. 
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tion is to be obtained from the “Tomb of Agamemnon, 
enframement of the doorway consists of receding fascias cut on tiie as ) ar 
masonry of the jambs and on the lintel. Outside this are the bases of the engaged 
columns, of breccia with a stepped profile.' The total height of the green 
alabaster columns was 20 feet 6{- inches, with the capitals, about 12 <>w c 1 
diameters. The lower diameter is 20I- inches, and the upper 22 inches, making 
the diminution about one-fifteenth, with the same reversed taper that we saw 
in the shaft on the Lion Gate and in that at the “Tomb of Clytemnestra” p but 
instead of the smooth shaft of the former, or the simple vertical fluting of the 
latter, the surface of each shaft is covered with nine chevron bands of alternate 
spiral ornament and plain (slightly concave) surfaces (Plate XIII), perhaps 
imitated from a metal sheathing applied to wooden columns. The capital 
consists of a necking in the form of a cavetto, vertically fluted, an echinus with 
the same chevrons that appear on the shaft, and another cavctto forming the 
transition to the plain abacus; an incision below the necking may have been 
intended for an astragal of bronze, or more probably a special collar with a 
beaded astragal was interposed, giving the profile found on the Lion Gate. 
Above the capitals were plinths or dies bonded into the wall and projecting 
from it; these were probably connected by the band of greenish stone like the 
columns (Plate XVI), resting directly on the architrave of the doorway, the 
lower fascia carved with discs to represent beam ends and the upper fascia 
carved with spirals, like the courses still in situ on the “Tomb of Clytemnestra.” 
On the dies rested pilasters faced by smaller engaged columns, which carried 
up the lines of the lower columns and enframed the upper portion of the facade; 
the upper shafts had the same decorative motives that appear in the lower, but 
winding in continuous spirals instead of zigzags; and below their capitals were 
special collars of astragal profde with vertical incisions giving the appearance of 
beads. Between the pilasters were two sizes of red marble friezes carved with 
the so-called triglyph motive, 7 inches and pi] to n|- inches in height, also 
bands of rosettes, and white marble slabs showing a band of spirals along one 
edge. The triangular relieving opening was filled by a screen, evidently set 
back slightly behind the wall plane, and composed of horizontal red marble 
slabs (Plate XVI), carved with triple bands of spirals, alternating with plain 
horizontal bands of red stone or pinkish conglomerate, rather than by anv such 
heraldic design as that over the Lion Gate. Two gypsum slabs carved with lions 
in relief may perhaps have flanked the triangular panel on either side. 3 


1 The decorative elements of the facade are distributed in fragmentary form in various 
museums, at Nauplia near Mycenae itself, at Athens, Munich, Berlin, Carlsruhe, and the 
British Museum. This last material came in part from the collection of the Earl of Elgin, 

and in part from the Marquis of Sligo (1904) whose ancestor brought them from Greece 
in 1810. 

2 Durm’s assertions to the contrary were again based on erroneous measurements. 

3 The restoration by Chipiez, reproduced in the first edition of this work, is now, like 
Reber’s, impossible. It shows the columns with a diminution of one-sixth and with thirteen 
chevrons. There is no foundation whatever for his elaborately carved lintel, and he fails to 
take note of the plain projecting course crowning the wall (part of which still exists, and 
can be seen in Plate XV), which was specially provided to protect the ornamental facing 
below. On the other hand, Chipiez is certainly correct in filling the triangular panel with 
rows of spirals. Because of the erroneous treatment of this panel, restoring a heraldic design 
following the tradition set by Ittar (Lord Elgin’s architect), Donaldson, Blouet, Adler, and 
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The last phase in the development of the tholos tombs is represented by the 
rude example at Menidi in Attica, though its rudeness may be due merely to 
its provincial character. The construction is of rubble throughout; its chief 
interest lies in the fact that there are four horizontal lintels above the main lintel, 
instead of the usual triangular relieving opening, though the latter form is 

discernible on the interior of the domed chamber. 

(D) House tombs, more specifically imitating house types, formed the Cretan 
counterpart of the tholos tombs. These were built chambers of squared stones, 
miniature houses of rectangular plan, with roofs of reeds and clay, and door- 
ways blocked by slabs. Such were the community tombs of Mochlos, Goumia 
and Palaikastro; at Palaikastro we fmd square buildings divided by partitions 
into long narrow compartments; among the examples at Mochlos are some 
with outer and inner rooms, in one case the inner room being placed beside 
rather than behind the outer one, because of the rocky slope behind, and so 

giving a plan like a maeander pattern. 

(E) Terracotta coffins ( larnakes ) are particularly rare on the mainland but 

are numerous in Crete, where even stone sarcophagi occur. As for (F) burials 
in jars and (G) the tumuli of Asia Minor, these are not of sufficient architectural 

interest to delay us at this point. . 

In all these tombs it was deemed advisable to surround the occupant with 

the necessities and luxuries of life; but scepticism as to their practical utility, 

coupled with regard for the resources of the living generation, led to the 

manufacture of a class of light gold-leaf ornaments, utensils, and masks, which 

are the most prolific product of these graves, now violated by the hand of man. 

In the case of the tholos tombs, however, it is only in the outlying districts that 

they arc found with their contents intact, as at Menidi and Thoricus in Attica, 

at Vaphio near Sparta, and at Triphylian Pylos near Olympia. Elsewhere they 

arc usually empty; some were undoubtedly cleared out by the Mycenaean 

people themselves, while others, perhaps plundered only in later times were 

open in the historic period, the “Treasury of Minyas containing pedestals and 

other traces of Hellenistic and Roman times, while a tholos tomb at Tiryns 

contains a Roman oil mill. 1 



How this early civilisation, so far on the right track, was cut short and 
scattered by the Dorian invasion, to begin its life over again, and to work out 
its destiny, permeating with its artistic instinct the country from which it was 
now expelled, has yet to be considered. Five barren centuries at least elapsed 
before the conditions favoured what may be called the reappearance of Achaean, 
henceforward to be named Ionian art. The more we dwell on the earliest periods 
of Greek art, the more shall we discover what it owed to the Aegean civilisation, 
and it is astonishing to find how many Aegean principles and motifs survived. 


Rcbcr wc must likewise reject the restoration by Spiers, reproduced m the second edition 
of this work ; the latter restoration, furthermore, was made before the discovery of the 
pilasters and upper columns above the lower, and so is of value only because of its correct 
representation of the portion below the column capitals. Further study is necessary before 

an accurate restoration can be offered. , . .. uMlrnivir Theatre 

i The tomb of Clytcmncstra, however, was exactly covered by the Hellenistic theatre 

of Mycenae, 
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But the chief importance of the Aegean culture to a student of classical atchi- 
^ cture is not that the one was the direct ancestor of the other-for such ar 
interpretation is not supported by the most recent discoveries— but the lighi 
that it throws on the origins of Greek architecture, as evolved by kindred 
tribes in the same environment, on the basis of the same fundamental traditions 
It enables us to fill out the hazy background of the primitive period of Greek 
architecture, to retrace the development of the megaroii plan, of the dadoe; 
and antae of walls, of the inclined jambs of doorways. And even though we 
mav admit that certain details, the bracket capital, the Doric echinus, the fluting 
of the shafts, the rosette, and the spiral, seem to have been direct survivals from 
the Aegean age, yet it remained for the later Hellene to exercise on them hi; 
refining genius and hand them down ennobled to future generations. In short. 
Aegean architecture was an earlier parallel development, rather than the 
immediate source of Greek architecture; the true fountain-head lay rather ir 
the earlier northern home from which came the successive “Aryan” invader; 
of: Greece . 1 

1 Among some noteworthy reflections of the Cretan civilisation which was dispcrsec 
by the Achaean invaders of their island about 1400 b.c. are the so-called royal tombs oi 
Ugarit (Ras Shamra) in Syria, where many of the Cretans found refuge. In date (just aftei 
1400), style, and construction these tombs arc direct successors of the royal tomb at Isopata 
near Cnossus (p. 28), though considerably smaller. Each is preceded by a dromos with a 
steep flight of stone steps descending to 011c end of the tomb, where is a doorway spanned 
by a corbelled arch, either polygonal or semicircular. The rectangular chambers themselves, 
of perfect ashlar masonry, vary from 6 \ by 10 feet to 12-2- by 14J feet in plan; the flank walls 
curve inward towards each other, the horizontal courses carefully trimmed to form bent 
or continuous arcs, meeting at the top in sharp ridges (ogival barrel vaults) or slightly 
truncated by horizontal spanning slabs; the heights of the vaults vary from 6| to 10J feet, 
The end walls are usually vertical; but sometimes they likewise slope or curve inward, 
giving almost the effect of rectangular domes or cloister vaults. 




CHAPTER TWO 


THE ORIGINS OF GREEK 

ARCHITECTURE 

T HE dispersion of the Aegean tribes at about noo B.c., which was the 
beginning of the making of the living Greece of history, appears to 
have been brought about by disturbances in Epirus and Thessaly, from 
which regions numerous armed bands periodically invaded central Greece and 
the Peloponnesus, driving the earlier inhabitants, Ionians, Aeolians, or Achaeans, 
to Attica and the island of Euboea and the central uplands of Arcadia, where 
they soon became subject to Doric influence, or across the sea to Asia Minor. 
The chief motive of these invasions of central and southern Greece may safely 
be set down to plunder, the great repute of the wealth of Mycenae and kindred 
cities sufficiently accounting for the enterprise, which in many respects presents 
an analogy with the invasion of Roman Italy by the northern hordes. The 
“Return of the Heracleidae” was the fanciful term which the Dorian tribe 
afterwards gave to their occupation of southern Greece and subjugation of the 
real owners of the soil. In overturning the Achaean civilisation these invaders, 
being by nature rude and unskilled, interrupted the progress of the arts and 
threw back every development in this direction. But this stoppage was only 
temporary; it was as if a fire which blazed brightly in the open had been 
smothered by a bundle of damp twigs; the flame was quenched temporarily, 
only to burst forth again more warmly and clearly. So from the mingling of 
the conquered and the conquering races, after a lapse of three or four centuries, 
issued the Dorian Greek race of history, destined, on subsequently meeting 
again the Ionian clement which meanwhile had been taking a different direc- 
tion, to produce in Athens the highest results in art which the world has yet 
witnessed. It will be one of the objects of this chapter to trace the origins of 
the Dorian type, which characterised the architecture of European Hellas and 
the West. 

The majority of those whom the Dorians had displaced, the Ionians and 
Aeolians, fled across the Aegean Sea to the Asiatic coasts and islands. Asia Minor, 
the threshold of Asia and the gate of the west, was then dominated successively 
by the Hittitcs and Phrygians, the star of empire setting ever farther westward; 
it was not until 687 b.c. that Lydia as a kingdom began to play a part. But prior 
to this time the tribes thrust out of the Peloponnesus and central Greece had 
fringed Asia Minor with their colonics, seizing the shore land and the islands 
held of little account by the powers of the interior, or expanding what had 
formerly been trading outposts of their own Aegean ancestors. Greek tradition 
records migrations of the Aeolians in 1124 and of the Ionians in 1044 B.c.; and 
by the eighth century Ephesus, Miletus, Smyrna, Erythrac, Phocaea, were 
already great cities, and were rivalling Tyre and Sidon, whose civilisation they 
were so largely to displace. It was in Cyprus that fugitives from the Peloponnesus 
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EARLY GREEK COLONISATION 

and Crete came into direct contact with the Phoenicians, collaborating in the 
foundation of a new civilisation on the ruins of the Aegean culture. The swift 
rise of these Ionian centres is one of the most striking things in the history of 
the Aegean; it was in great measure from them that the fine arts and philosophy, 
modified yet invigorated by fresh contact with the Oriental types of civilisation, 

passed back again into European Hellas. 

To a slightly later moment in the historical period belongs the epoch of 

colonisation. From the new cities of Asia Minor bands moved toward the north, 
where the Black Sea was soon fringed with Ionian colonies, sent especially from 
Miletus and Phocaea; Miletus alone sent out ninety colonies. The Euboeans of 
central Greece devoted special attention to Macedonia. Other bands turned in 
the opposite direction; Eretrians of Euboea established a half-way station at 
Corcyra, and from Chalcis in Euboea went colonists to Cumae in southern 
Italy as early as about 760 b.c., and afterwards to neighbouring sites, Naples, 
Pompeii, and Rhegium. There is no mention of the Greeks in Sicily earlier than 
about 734 b.c., when Naxos was founded by another Ionian colony from 
Chalcis; others came to Syracuse; from Cumae was settled Zancle (Messina), 
from Naxos spread Catana and Leontini; and Ionians predominated in the 
settlement of Himera as late as 625 B.c. The Phocaeans were even more adven- 
turous: not only did they settle Hemeroscopion and Maenace in Spain, about 
620-600 b.c., and Massilia (Marseilles) in France shortly afterward, but also 
Alalia in Corsica (560) and Velia (Elea) in Italy, south of Paestum. In Egypt, 
too, the various Ionian cities established commercial outposts, beginning in 
the reign of Psammetichus I (664-610 b.c.). 

Whatever may have been the impulse that brought the Dorians and the 
associated tribes into the Peloponnesus, it was land-hunger doubtless that soon 
sent them swarming out of it. From every part of Greece they followed their 
fleeing Mycenaean predecessors, and passed into Crete, the southern Cyclades 
such as Thera, also Cos and Rhodes, and even settled in one or two cities on 
the Asiatic mainland, such as Halicarnassus. Dorians from Megara (near Athens) 
settled Byzantium (Constantinople) and Chalcedon perhaps even before the 
Ionians had thought of seizing the entrance to the Black Sea. Bands of Dorians 
likewise, in the last third of the eighth century, followed the other Ionian 
remnants who had passed westward. Dorians of Corinth wrested Corcyra and 
Syracuse from the Eretrians and Chalcidians in 733 ; others from Megara settled 
Megara Hyblaea in 727; the Laconians appeared at Tarentum in 705; and the 
Rhodians and Cretans established Gela in 688 B.c. The Dorians of Thera crossed 
to Cyrene in Africa in 632 b.c. The Doricised Achaeans confined their efforts 
to Italy, settling Sybans and Croton about 720 and 710 b.c.; the Locrians 
founded Epizephyrian Locri about 676 b.c. Other colonies in turn hived off 
from these, the Sybarites establishing Metapontum and Poseidonia (Paestum), 
the Megarians of Sicily founding Selinus in 627, the Syracusans settling Acrae 
and Camanna, while the last of the important colonies was that planted by the 
Geloans at Acragas in 580 b.c. These Greek colonists of Sicily succeeded in 
placing under subjection the earlier inhabitants of the eastern part, the Sicels 
from whom the island derives its name; and the Phoenician trading posts 
which had previously occupied this part of the coast were forced to withdraw 
to the territory of the Sicans and Elymians to the west. But the colonists who 
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occupied the heel of Italy were constantly at war with the inland barbarians, 

especially the Illyrian tribes (Calabrians, Messapians, and Japygians). 

The period with which we are concerned falls into four cultural stages, 
characterised by their ornament and sometimes overlapping m time: sub- 
Mycenaean (1100-1000), proto-geometric (1000-900), geometric (925-650), 
and orientalising (725-600 B.C.). But strict observance ot these periods m our 

discussion of the architecture would be impractical. 


When we speak of Greek architecture we refer, as a rule, to their public 
buildings; for, in contrast to their Aegean predecessors, the Greeks of the 
historical periods devoted less attention to their private dwellings, whether 
houses and palaces for the living or tombs for the dead. And of their pub ic 
buildings those of religious character occupy the most prominent place, hrst ot 
all their temples and altars, to which were subsequently added the treasuries 
propylaea, votive monuments, stoas, theatres, and other adjuncts of the sacred 
temenos. Public buildings of secular character were of later development. It 
was long before the agora or market-place, with its fortuitous assemblage ot 
administrative and commercial buildings, took on the monumental character ot 
the Roman forum, with formal colonnades and peristyles. Likewise buildings 
for educational or athletic purposes, such as the gymnasium and palaestra and 

stadium, were at first unpretentious or temporary structures. 

Before considering the development of Greek religious architecture, it may 
be noted that the religion was a combination of the worship of persomhe 
natural phenomena with that of deified heroes or ancestor worship The 

goddess (Rhea) ; and when they went over to Ionia in Asia Minor they found 

mother of the gods, tlJpatroncss of all fertility. But the earliest records of the 
primitive European Greek religion point to a worship of Zeus, the supreme go ^ 
These two beliefs appear to have mingled, and the number of Greek g 
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different localities the ingenuity ot tnc piesu.ouo 

worship of a certain god or gods without regard to the worship of the same 
god or gods as practised elsewhere in the Greek world. In some sue i way 
came to pass that the favourite dwelling-places of Zeus were supposed to be a 

lVmcter at Eleusis and of Apollo at Delos and Delphi, while the Asiat 
mother-goddess wa nationalised as Artemis (Cybele) at Ephesus and near-by 

rich embodying to the Greek mind one of the forces of nature: Zeus was ruler 
of earth andkaven, the god producing storms darkness, and ram ; Ap°* ° ™ 
a “diininc one ” the sun cod; Athena was the queen of the air, PP , 

in a variety of aspects and especially at Athens as Pallas-Atkna, tie go 1 “ s ° 

patron of wine and of the drama; Poseidon, god of &c sea an 
earthquakes; Hephaestus, the god of fire and metal-working; Asclcpius, t ic g 
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of medicine; Hermes, the messenger and herald of the gods. I emples and 
sanctuaries were devoted even to nymphs and lesser mythological individual 
such as Aphaca. These examples will be sufficient, for it would be impossible 
to do more than give a general idea of the nature of C»reck mythology, which 
was largely the idealisation of God’s mysterious workings by people who m 
spite of" or because of, their healthy animation were full of sensitive and earnest 
imagination. Beautiful scenery affected the Greeks in a religious way, for they 
were keenly susceptible to the permanence of spirit-life in Nature, and to them 
the mountain, the water, and the wood were peopled with divinities. If land- 
scape touched them at all artistically, at least it did not lead them to pictorial 
representation, but solely to this personification and deification. Numbers of 
cults, in addition, were created out of the admiration for the prowess displayed 
by heroes of the same clay as themselves, such as Heracles and Theseus, and, as 
in modem days, honours were paid to these deified mortals and pilgrimages 
were made to their shrines. 

The artistic feelings of the Greeks led them not only to express the symbolic 
meaning, attributes, and achievements of their countless gods in sculpture, but 
also to surround their sacred statues with quantities of votive offerings of every 
description — in this way the buildings dedicated to their divinities were 
decorated and furnished, and a wide field was opened to the artist and a 
magnificent opportunity given to the development of art. Earth and sea and 
sky, mountains and rivers, which the Pantheism of the Greeks personified and 
idealised, had to be represented in sculptural form. The earlier statues were 
rude and primitive images (xoana) carved in wood, and even down to a later 
day, when buildings were of marble, many great chryselephantine images of 
Zeus, Athena, and Poseidon were in wood, albeit overlaid with gold and ivorv. 
The beautiful material which Naxos, Paros, and Mount Pentelicus vielded 
could not, however, long be ignored; and the introduction of hollow-casting 
from Egypt opened another field for art. As far back as we can trace the primitive 

temple, so far we can trace its accompaniment of votive offerings and marble or 
bronze statues of the god. 

The primitive Greek religion required at first, however, only altars m open 
areas, such as those of Zeus and Hera at Olympia, of Artemis Ortlna at Sparta, 
and of Aphaea at Aegina. An excellent illustration of this stage exists at Karphi 
h* Crete, R lofty city of refuge to which the Minoan and Achaean remnants 
fled at the time of the IDorian invasion. In a precinct dating from between 1000 
and 900 B.c., with an entrance in the east wall, there is an altar at the north side 
of the court and a shelf along the south side for cult statuettes and votive ofler- 
ings ; a flight of steps ascends through a doorway on the west side to a group 
of subordinate rooms. In the sanctuary of Hera at Samos is a stratified series of 
altars, seven of them belonging to the primitive period with which we are 
concerned. The earliest apparently of about 950 b.c., consisted of no more 
than a low enclosure of flat stones forming a rectangle about 5 by 8 feet to 
contain the ashes, and was built on a curving terrace facing toward the south- 
east, so that it was unrelated to the easterly direction of the later temples. Other 
orms of tbs altar, daring from about 850, 775, 750, 725, 675, and 625 b.c ., 1 

d, F0r , 0ur Purine the most important result obtained from these dates is the dete 
of the chronology of the accompanying temples. 


rmmation 
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retained the same orientation and consisted of concentric enlargements with 
more formal casings, attaining in the time of the sixth altar (675 b . c .) 
maximum dimensions of 19* by 43 feet-the seventh was built duxedy above 
with the same dimensions-besides a step or platform added °n the norths st 
side. At Ephesus, where our literary evidence carries the foundation of the 
sanctuary of Artemis so far back into the mists of time that it was attubuted to 
the age of the Amazons, and the destruction of the first sanctuary was even 
dated by Eusebius as early as 1146 b.c., the material remains on the contrary 
suggest an origin more recent than at Samos, though again with merel) an 
altar (‘A’) in an open precinct, with a stairway toward the east, dated by motive 

offerings as of about 7G0 B.c . 1 1 v 1 „ c 

It was not until the gods had become personified and embodied m statues o 

considerable size that they would have required specially built shclteis. Homei, 
living apparently in the eighth century, belongs to a period ot t ^' inslt, 2J 1 ’ ? C 
knows the open-air altars, but he speaks also of temples of Apollo at Delphi 
and Troy, of temples of Athena at Troy and Athens (though the last at any 
rate may be a sixth-century interpolation); and in the temple ot Athena at 
Troy seems to have been a seated image. There is nothing m Homer to disagree 
with the archaeological evidence that the beginnings ot Greek temple design 
were several centuries later than the Dorian invasion > Perhaps the concept ot 
an enclosed and roofed space, forming the actual temple or home of the god 
originated in the more highly organised cast. Thus at Samos, m the time ot the 
second altar, soon after 850 b.c., a path leading westward can only be explained 
as a connection between the altar and a modest chapel of which no remains 
have survived, unless we can suppose that a circular limestone pedestal, 2 teet 
high and 3 feet 2 inches in diameter with a rectangular socket, supported the 
rude log image of the goddess. At Olympia there seems to have been no 
temple until about 700 b.c., by which time the scheme was well on the road 
of evolution. At Ephesus there are no traces of anything more than the simple 
altar until after the Cimmerian invasion of 652 b.c., when the primitive altar 
seems to have been embellished with some sort of niche or tabernacle, placed 
on a special podium or basement and facing toward the stairway to the altar, 
explaining the unusual westward orientation that ever afterwards obtained at 
Ephesus and was reproduced in several other temples of Asia Minor (Neandna, 
Larisa, Magnesia). Not many years later, perhaps about 625 b.c., the entire 
complex structure at Ephesus was encased within a simple rectangular plattoun 
(‘B’) with a surrounding wall. 3 

, The letters ‘A’ to ‘C assigned by Hogarth to the three earliest temples arc here 
retained, ‘ 1 )’ being the “Croesus temple" and ‘E’ the “Alexander temple Likewise 
with regard to the chronology we may follow Hogarth (except with regard to 13 , see 
note 3). There has been a more recent tendency to lower these dates, Gjcrstad assigning 
‘A’ to about 650, ‘ 13 ’ to about 600, and ‘C’ to about 575 11.0., while Locwy regarded A, 

T3,’ ‘C,’ and ‘D’ as all of one date, about 550 11. c, . 

1 For this reason we must discard such traditional dates as the burning ot the first temple 
at Ephesus in 1 146 b.c. as given by Eusebius, or that of 10146 b.c. (eight years alter the Dorian 

invasion) assigned by 1‘ausanias to the Hcracuni at Olympia. 

3 Hogarth had regarded both the "green schist base" at the cast and tlie T-shaped yellow 

limestone structure at the west as contemporary, forming temple ’A.’ 13ut the green 
schist base rests on the stem of the T (the stairway ascending to the altar), and also is of more 
developed masonry, and thus is later; this separation of ‘A’ into two stages is due to 



BEGINNINGS Or THE TBMl'LE ELAN 


It is extremely probable that the earliest covering provided for the Greek 
cult image, or xoanon, was little more than a hut which served the material 
purpose of shelter. The Greeks themselves retained vague traditions of the 
crude forms and ephemeral materials of their earliest temples ; thus the}’ recorded 
that the first temple of Apollo at Delphi was constructed of laurel boughs, and 
the second of wax and feathers. But it was not in the nature of the Greeks to 
be satisfied with this, and it was necessary to give the tabernacle the charac ter 
and spiritual significance of a god’s house. Such a motive lies behind the fable 
that the third temple at Delphi was of bronze.' Mere advances in construction 
do not account for the development of the shrine; it is of the aspiration of 

humanity toward something fulfilling their ideal of a house of God that the 
Greek temples speak. 


It was long, however, before such a complex organism as the peripteral 
temple with all its parts, and the formal columnar orders, came into being. I he 
earliest temples of the gods, in all parts of the Greek world, were morel v the 
houses of men, enlarged and embellished. And in them, therefore 1 , we may trace 
the various stages corresponding to the development of the house plan, retracing 
the very cycle from circle to rectangle which had run its course during the 
Aegean period. To the circular hut, for instance, corresponds a circular rustic 
temple at Gasi (four miles from Candia) in Crete.- The stage of the elliptical 
houses is represented m domestic architecture by a foundation of the geometric 
period buried beneath the Athenian market-place, and in temple architecture 
by a limestone votive model from the island of Samos. A horseshoe temple 
survived until late times at Gonnos in Thessaly, dedicated to Athena Polias and 
rebuilt with two Done columns in-antis. 3 As the plan was thus elongated, cross- 
walk were introduced to mark off a pronaos and sometimes an inner room or 
adytum. The development of the straight front and the elongation of the ridded 
roof at the same time tended to form a gable on the front, leading to die 
pedi mental fa ? ade. The hairpin plan appears in the apsidal foundations of a 
temple about z 5 feet long dedicated to Hera Acraea at Pcrachora (the peninsula 

of AnoTl f n m i h ’ T d ° therS underlym § the temples of Aphaca at Aegina and 
of Apollo Daphnephorus at Eretria.4 More detailed impressions of the actu d 

appearance of such structures may be obtained from three terracotta votive 

modds of temples, dedicated at Perachora in the first half of the right c ««u v 

b.c. One, about 14 inches long, has a hairpin plan with the flatrk wdls converg' 

Theodorus, seems untenable g a aS tn godfather ot the tamous 

r House 

(Pausamas, III, 17, 3; VI, 19, 2 ). d by M >' ron ot Sicyon at Olympia 

Stage of development!' ° f arCh ” C T A horseshoeo'e??'/ ha g rcl »tion to this primitive 
• The same apsidal scheme wa, repeated ° "Z “ Th ="" um ." ‘ lt * <»red later, 
of the archaic and later periods such as the* ror 1 onurr| cntal form in several structures 

Athenian Acropolis, and the Bo’uleuterion at Olvinn^Th * Co^i, , lth, tem P lc ‘ B ’ on the 
apsidal forms, in which the flank walls do not continue th^^ are i llso morc sophisticated 
break out beyond it, as in a little shrine buried hefn the circuinfcrenc e ot the circle but 
shrine of the fourth century in the castle at Paros 7 513 BC ' f Delphl and a small marble 
apses of the later temples at Samothrace and Lcbadea* P ’ ^ ' C ° mpare also the internal 
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tag toward the apsidal rear ; the doorway has three small square 

base supporting a pair of slender columns or posts. The capitals of the posts ( 
there were such distinct members) have been lost, togetlaer with their archttrawe 
and the porch roof; but enough remams of the mam ™of to indicate the steep 

of these models had a very 

iltmtl.nainniii.ini. . i • ,.^^1 i^Crivt ^ ySst y.-.s tr - * . 0^0^ 001 Steep ridged TOof, sll^ Y 

- curved hi an ogival section, 

with a cylindrical ridge-pole 
and an open gable at the front, 
all the details suggest thatched 

construction. 

As the temple plan, under 
the continued influence of 
domestic architecture, was squared and 
the atrophied remnant of the circular 
hut disappeared, the elongated rectang e 
developed under northern influence 
normally presented a long ridged root 
with gables at both ends, sometimes 
with a front porch either closed with a 
doorway or open with comer posts. 
One of the earliest of such plans, and 
perhaps not originally a temple at all 
(because of its early date) but rather a 
chieftain’s house, is the so-called megaron 

‘B’ at Thermum in Aetolia (Fig. 14). 
built in imitation of the Aegean megaton 
‘A’ (which, in this distant comer ot the 
Greek world, may have survived the 
Dorian invasion). The outer walls ot this 
rectangular plan are curved, convex to 
the exterior, and seem to have been 
curved also in section, like an ogival 
vault constructed in mud brick; t e 
entrance is at the south, thus determin- 
ing the peculiar orientation of the later 
temple, and two cross-walls divide the 
main room (cella) from the prodomus 

and a rear room . 1 To a later the^rg^ Heracum, of which 

temple (or possibly a mere hou ) cn( ^ 0 f t j ie geometric period 

the decoration shows that it belongs L. I$ \ This again is about 

with some intrusion of orientalizing ( g r [Ltd roof with a large 

Hi inches long; and t e ^ s J u PP^ whicli is located, however, above the 
rectangular opentng m the dlte; but a >on 8 
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WOODEN PORCHES AND PERISTYLES 

cross-wall with the doorway ; the projecting porch was regarded as an addition 
with a flat roof resting on two comer posts. 1 Actual foundations of such simple 
temples, either early in date or in such rustic surroundings as to retain their 
primitive construction, with low socles of irregular stone supporting walls of 
mud brick or even, in mountainous and stony districts, built up with small 
stones to the roof, are very numerous ; thus we have, among others, the temple 
of Dionysus-in-the-Marshes at Athens, that of Apollo on the hill at Asine, those 
of Aphrodite and Artemis high on the mountain at Bassae and probably also 
the early temple of Apollo a little lower down, that of Hera Limenia (with a 
central hearth or internal altar) at Perachora opposite Corinth, and a temple 
(which at this period was a simple rectangle) at Larisa in Asia Minor. 

The ridge roofs of these 
early structures were probably 
at first constructed of wattle- 
and-daub covered with mud 
and, externally, with thatch. 2 
At the front, and eventually 
at both ends, they terminated 
in rude gables of very steep 
pitch. Gradually, however, 
roof tiles of terracotta were 
substituted, whereupon the 
pitch was lowered and the 
fronts assumed the character- 
istic pedimental form. Greek 
tradition reported that tiles 
and pediments were invented 
at Corinth; and since Corinth 
was always the centre of the 
roof-tile industry the story 
is likely enough, with the 
understanding that the term 
pediment” applies, not to 

the high primitive gable, but only to the low triangular type faced with 
terracotta and eventually constructed of stone. 3 Terracotta tiles were of three 
general categories (Fig. 16) : the Laconian (Spartan) system had concave pan- 
tiles with the joints protected by convex cover-tiles (semicircular in section), 

mLZJf reStoratlo j 1 published 1 in 1923, when it was thought that there were parts of two 

m Xr COI ^ der t bly mod J fied m *93 1 when aU the fragments were combined in one. 

on K these J no , rtl ? e f n temples were roofed with a thick mass of mud, resting 

on horizontal timbers and shghtly convex to shed the rain, is devoid of foundation and 

Gre^as^in Crele th C6 ‘ * ^ P°“ ted out that where flat mud roofs are still used h! 

e ? C ’ ^ , are concave rather than convex so that the central pool evanorates 

22 
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Fig. 15. — Terracotta House Model from the 

Argive Heraeum. 
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THE OKI GINS OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE 

while the Corinthian system had flat pan-tiles (with raised runs) and triangular 
or saddle-shaped cover-tiles; the Iomans in general Mowed the Cor 
scheme, but the Aeolians further north and the Sicilian system of the west 
compromised with flat pan-tiles and semicircular cover-tiles. Jo ac company 

eaves Tiles LtefixeJ, simas, ridge tiles, ridge cover-tiles, and acroteria. Of the 

decorative members edging the roof, the Laconian raking simas are vertical, 

with elaborate patterns and with triangular den tellation along the top; Ae 

antefixes and acroteria are semicircular like the cover- o ndg 

terminate, the acroteria in particular eing mge is Pelopon- 

manufactured at Sparta, these were exported to all the pities of the p 

nesus and even, in one instance, to oicuy. 

The earliest Corinthian simas, likewise with 
the vertical surface predominating, curve 
forward slightly at the top like the Egyptian 
concave throat moulding, and from the 
same source they likewise derived their 
painted decoration with upright rectangular 
petals, the Doric leaf; examples occur at 
Corinth, Eleusis, Athens, Delphi, and 
Corcyra. The antefixes generally preserve 
some relation to the triangular form of the 
cover-tile, sometimes with a palmette decor- 
ation. The Sicilian sima, with its greater 
flare, resembles even more closely the 
Egyptian throat moulding, and is decorated 
on its concave surface with a Sicilian 
variant of the Doric leaf, more triangular 
than rectangular ; and the Sicilians preferre 
to carry such a sima along the flanks, with 
very numerous trumpet-like spouts, instead 
of antefixes. The characteristic frieze- or 

roof «crt"r^ tlAok 

decoration of the of the primi tive temples, depending for 

As an example of one of the lates r - tment we ma y note 

its effect almost entirely upon the ric ess o 1 ^ we are to { c i by a tyrant 

the temple of Athena at Syracuse m ic y, , j best of the stone for 

named Agathocles, who was repute to a treasury the monetary 

ot the stone sill now remains ; but two ^ the facing 

later repair, are fully represented in c r with a double guillochc ; and 

slabs applied to the wooden cornice P ^ ch ers or intertwined stems 
the sima, with its lower ascia fl an ksl its concave throat moulding 

(from which and its^ crowning fascia with a maeander, 

painted -th a Sicflian leaf patter^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 




F,g. i6.— Roof Tiles, Laconian, 
Sicilian, and Corinthian. 



TERRACOTTA ROOF TILES 


was carried not only along the flanks and up the slopes of the pediments, but 
also across horizontally under the pediments where the presence of a sima is 
absurd. In the later period, apart from minor variations of pattern, a fringe of 
pendant palmettes was suspended from the cornice casing, and there were 
elaborate acroteria, a youth on horseback at the apex and sphinxes at the outer 
corners, and a running-flying Gorgon in the tympanum. 

Apart from the few instances in which corner posts were employed in front 
porches, the earliest temples were quite without posts or columns. But as 
temples were increased in width, and as the walls were located too far apart to 
permit the use of simple transverse beams, such posts were introduced within 
(Figs. 17, 22) to assist in supporting the ceiling and roof. The first stage was 
marked by the use of posts in a single line along the main axis of the temple, 
directly under the ridge beam, though instead of supporting the ridge beam 
directly they sustained the transverse beams at mid-span; these in turn carried 
the horizontal ceiling and also struts under the ridge beam. When a temple 



Fig. 17. — The Megaron on the Acropolis at Sblinus. 


containing an inner row of columns had likewise a pronaos enclosed with 
antae, the inner row was usually recalled in the pronaos by a single post in-antis 
as at Locri Epizephyrii and Prinias. The posts inside the cella sometimes were 
set far apart, only two in the length of the cella, as in an archaic temple in the 
Heracleum at Thasos and in the megaron on the acropolis of Selinus in Sicily 
(Fig. 17); compare also the temples at Dreros and Prinias in Crete as described 
below. Or the posts in this single row might be set closer together, forming a 
secies of five in the cella of the early temple at Locri Epizephyrii in South Italy 
of seven in the temple at Neandria in Asia Minor as described below (Fig 22V 
hi the temple of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, of which the front portion was 
destroyed in building the later temple, the number of wooden posts in the 

for^Tf‘lft n8 K Ve ? Cal timbe “ imbedded “ mud-brick Sank walls, 

roof beams. At Samos, while the second altar was still in ufe md lo^ho^v 
teftiom 7 ? B C i: the hyP ° thet L Cal ori g inal temple was rebuilt in the most pre- 

walls resting on a socle of flat stones, 21 feet vride and 108 feeT long ouen^ 
e east front with three wooden posts in-antis, and with twelve additional 
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posts spaced about 8 feet on centres forming a single line down the main axis 
Against the rear wall stands the rectangular pedestal of the xoanon statue, thrust 
slightly toward the right so that it would not be directly behind a column. 

Among the primitive temples of Crete, though we find conflicting n uences 
in plan, die flat roof of the south seems to have been characteristic of most, 
as in a terracotta model from Cnossus. Some were planned as broad and shallow 
rectangles, with the entrance on the broad side rather than the narrow end, 
a survival of native Cretan influence. Such were the temples of Rhea at Phaestus 
and of Apollo Pvthius at Gortyna, the latter (with curious panelled wails 
and comer frames) so large, 57 feet wide and 51 feet deep, that there must 
have been internal supports of which those inserted m Roman times were 
the successors . 2 Other rectangular temples followed the northern plan with 
the entrance at one end. Such was the temple of Apollo Delphmius at 
Dreros in eastern Crete, consisting of a single room about 19 feet wide and 
30i feet deep internally, perhaps preceded by an open porch with comer posts. 
Along the main axis were two cylindrical posts about 11 inches m diameter, 
spaced nearly 11 feet on centres, resting merely on flat stones and supposing 
the main cross-beams; and we may infer that the three compartments into 
which the depth was thus divided, unequal because of the position of the .central 
hearth, were spanned by horizontal joists supporting the flat mud roof (no 
traces of tiles having been discovered). Against the rear wall at the right : corner 
was built a high bench supporting votive jars and terracottas of about 75 - 

Beside the bench, on the floor against the rear wall, were heaped up the 1 
cut from sacrificial kids; and about fifty years later the pile was endosed by 
parapet probably with a plank cover with a hole through which additions 

statues one J^inchcs and the others 17 inches high 3 A similar plan appeals m 
temple ‘A’ at Prinias, with the cclla 19} feet wide internally (increasing by 
t foot toward the rear) and 32 feet deep and a pronaos enframed by antae; 
the two bases on the axis of the cclla arc low discs of Aegean form, and between 
hem is a rectangular hearth. The doorway had a central post supporting a 

the faces of the transom have animal friezes (a prototype of the sculptuiee 

|,„,c s of Asm*, Xa t us. a YJ^ ^ ^ tkir hcack A sing l c p „ st stood 

cotta t,les. was lla ^^^'^iemal influence) /feet 9 inches in 

Stmld hteetthe conventional position between architrave and cornice 
' , A „ of 1 Simian Zeus a. 

sitms belong to pediment, ns well a* 11 aV "j )oric columns, is an addition of the 

> Hie pronaos of tins temple, with six engage ui' . 

Hellenistic period, while the apse at ‘ ,c r 5* r ” “ j ' a i,' ovc the main Hat roof, a tent-like 
, |„ publishing this temple Marinate* j rs . J* Sj,, supported on two very tall posts. 

c«»it«»bewt!onf » *"* flat r °° f wUh * «*** ° PC, ““ 8 " ***“ 
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CRETE, OLYMPIA, AND EPHESUS 


not having been attained at this early period, and the peculiar flange protruding 
backward at the bottom (as in the letter L) being inexplicable if this were a 
mere revetment or dado at the foot of a wall, it seems preferable to restore it 
as a parapet bordering the edge of the flat mud roof, the prototype of the 
parapet-sinras moulded or carved in relief. In any case, this elaborately carved 
temple at Prinias may be assigned to the middle of the seventh century. 1 

As temples increased in size, the problem of spanning the cclla demanded the 
substitution of two internal colonnades for one, thus forming a nave with aisles 
and leaving an unobstructed view of the cult statue at the back. A transitional 
example is the older Heraeum at Olympia, apparently erected long after the 
beginning of the recorded Olympiads (776 b.c.) and rather toward the end of 
the century. 2 In this structure, however, the width was insufficient for three 
distinct aisles; hence alternate columns were attached to the flank walls bv 
means of buttresses, forming niches each with an isolated column at its centre, 
a scheme of special interest in that it was the prototype of the later Heraeum 
and so of the temple at Bassae. In the niches votive offerings might conveniently 
have been exhibited (Fig. 19). 3 Later still was the third temple of Artemis 
(‘C’) at Ephesus, erected at about 600 b.c. with projecting antae and apparently 
with columns in-antis, to which the Ephesians tied the town walls by a rope 
when seeking protection during the siege by Croesus.4 

The temple plan, as yet, consisted only of the pronaos and cella, perhaps 
with an adytum behind, the walls, generally of mud-brick, were exposed to 
the weather on three sides of the building, very inadequately protected by the 
slightly overhanging eaves. Partly to protect the mud-brick walls, and partlv, 
no doubt, to increase the impressiveness of the temple, the architecture of the 
a<jade was extended to the flanks and rear. The result was a colonnaded portico 
surrounding the temple, giving the peripteral plan. In this way the Greek 
temple gradually assumed its characteristic columnar form and embodied the 
fundamental principle of Greek architecture, the post-and-lintel system. 
Perhaps the earnest instance of its use was the peristyle added round the chief- 
tain s house (megaton ‘B’) at Thermum which was now transformed into a 


' The published restoration of the fagade is unsatisfactory not only because the hvoo 

thencal central square pier is certainly too heavy, but also because the sculptured fr oze is 
placed between the architrave and cornice. p a lLZL ls 

This date raises the question of the chronology of the Heraeum , v Li,-K p, 

mentions as having been founded eight years after the Dorian invasion i e in iooTb T 

of earlier foundations under the existing temple, it was assumed bv ndrnSl !e *1°° j CFy 

e,,he, fromdre debars 3S ‘I "7" Wgo 

pottery and a bronze statuette later than the middle of the eighth centurvl ™ S ' nenCs ,° f 
general course of Greek architectural development. g y) ’ ° r from the 

temple, with the omission of the peiistykT the plarToftheT 11 ^ wf i° f the present 
(Fig. 19 ) will adequately illustrated sefime. P “““ pm ° f the later Heraeu ™ 

dlS^,,S , Sr‘^ 0 pk^fcj d » <k~ty which Picard rightly 

have composed an architectural book on the sE? as’ carfiT'dT' th ' y . wouM hardl y 
story of the columns is given by Polvaenus iv/ < J 7* r the /r s f venth century. The 
Herodotus (I, 26 ) merely mentions the temple. ’ ^ £ lan HI * 2<5 )> though 
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THE ORIGINS OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE 

primitive temple of Apollo, consisting merely of wooden posts resting on 
isolated flat stone bases (Fig. 14). Here, with the same archaism that had 
dictated the segmental walls of the earlier cella building, the peristyle was 
straight only across the south front and formed a continuous ellipse round t le 
three other sides, preserving the old tradition of the horseshoe plan. The roof 
construction is uncertain in view of the absence of remains; apparently the long 
ridge ended in a gable at the south front and in a conical roof at the rear, the 
wooden rafters carrying merely the mud slope covered with thatch, without 

terracotta tiles. 1 r 

More regular was the peristyle added to the temple at Samos, the Ironts 

recalling the three posts in-antis and the flank walls, as well as the flank colon- 
nades, and thus becoming heptastyle with a spacing of about 5 feet on centres, 
the total width of the stylobate being 31 feet. The length was about 121 feet, 
giving room for twenty-five posts on each flank (counting the comer ones 
twice). 1 The posts may have been square, and seem to have been supported on 
truncated conical bases of somewhat Aegean form, 8 inches high and 152 inches 
in diameter at the bottom. The fact that the peristyle was an addition is shown 
by the level, 10 inches higher than that for which the walls were constructed , 
and the date may have been about 725 b.c. Later still, at the time of the sixti 
altar (about 675 B.c.), this temple was rebuilt at a slightly higher level, the 
central row of columns being omitted so that the statue pedestal could be 
placed against the middle of the rear wall and yet be visible from the entrance. 
Thus the need of a central column on the front disappeared; the stylobate being 
about 3 8-1 by 124 feet, with hexastyle fronts, the posts were spaced about 7 feet 
2 inches all round the temple and so required eighteen on the flanks. The depth 
of the pteroma, 8 feet on the flanks and rear, seems to have been increased to 
15 feet on the east front ;3 and the entrance to the cella was now partially closed 
by three gates separated by two wooden posts between the antae. The interior 
of the cella has a bench 16 inches wide along the flank walls and 28 inches wide 
along the rear wall; and it is possible that wooden posts rested on this for the 
purpose of supporting the roof, projecting like buttresses opposite each of the 
outer columns, 4 instead of being imbedded like the half-timbered construction 

I The flat stone slabs serving as bases lie directly on, and are apparently later than, the 

o nc ina] pavement surrounding the cella, though they are earlier than a higher accumulation 

nf dehriscontaining geometric bronzes. The older vault-like walls must have been retained, 
of debris containing g . f f • t L e absence of anv traces of central posts, 

SStSBSsss^ 

environment. . , • t i lc wcst w hcrc there was 

, rj., r-vriv-itors restore seven posts at the east but only six at tne west wu 

no need of correspoiidencc |with Sswith a 

south flank. , D f pos ts across the cast front, as a 

rudimentary dipteral arrangcmcn^thw^ po^blc, rtiough jno ^oundatioiis 

■ / ' Hct"ympL; tat the construction Santos is so much 

Star that more numerous supports should have been employed. 
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at Sparta. Similarly, at Locri Epizephyrii in Italy, a peristyle of six by t\velv< 
columns was added round the old temple, very wide y spaced, 10 feet 7 inc he 
on the fayades and 4 inches less on the flanks, and so probably of wood. 

Early in the primitive period, therefore, the main lines of the Creek tempk 
had begun to assume their final shape. The altar, which had usually formed the 
original element of any sanctuary, was sometimes incorporated within the 
temple, forming a hearth at the middle or back of the cclla; but more frec|uentlv 
it remained in the open air, before the mam front of the temple, with a more 
or less formal relationship between them. In some cases the temple was first 
built without much relation to the altar, and the latter was afterwards revised 
to conform to the temple; in other cases, where altar and temple were originally 
m line, the temple might be moved to a new site while the altar was left behind 
m its old position. And even when altar and temple were in line, with the step 
or platform located on the west side of the altar so that the officiating priest 
could face toward the east, he rarely at the same time looked toward the temple- 
usually his back was toward the temple front and the statue within, as these 
likewise faced eastward toward the rising sun— “Gods who face the risnm 
sun . with gleaming eyes.”' A temple at Artemisinin in Euboea was 
actually named that of Artemis Prosoea (“who faces east.”) From this custom 
arises the term orientation, primarily applied to the direction of the axis of 
a temple. In actual fact, the axes of Greek temples box the entire compass; but 

formedon th T ^ CXaCtIy cast “ and -west, at lcast within the arc 

ed on the horizon between the sunrise directions at the summer and winter 

lc uTdav ofZ ‘f“ T' temple! W T? laid ° ut t0 face thc “mrisc on tlic 

ctuai day of their foundation, presumably the festival day of the divinity • a 

"hZV Id " d zr, m fOT Spccial rea!0 " s >rad„,o„ « 

atge habitation (cella or naos) for the idol which was so placed a to fee tiie 
entrance, and sometimes a chamber in the rear ,,c^ lc o , F 

valuable offerings^Zrviiig'asTire^sury'^aiid so 0 ^ 1Sdl0d01 | 11US f ! | CdUCnt ^ h °' Bed 

(except perhaps at festivals) was from the on™ Ar> h PC ° P i ^ ° thc § od 
can under such circumstances have some idea of theow^ t0 j tlC east L and one 

X. d oT’ g X ^ X 4 VieW ° f the "“S' ofTeuTor aX™ 

“:;.rsi7g,~7K i- 

several later writers: for temple Vitruvius' 0 ^^“? 7 °" ? the custo,n mentioned bv 

Hygmus (i bid., p. 169), Plutarch (Numn T a \ ’ ^ ,Frontmus (m Gromatici meres, p. 27) 

(Strom. VII, p. 724 ) ; f or towns, pp (xym ’ ) FrontbJT ’ ^ Ckmcnt of Alexandria 

the ~ & the , emp.es of on thc 
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opposite shores of the Aegean Sea, developed the two great styles of Greek 
architecture. In the lands occupied by Dorians the Doric order was the fir 
to make its appearance, and was almost exclusively used, while on the coasts 

appear, the Ionic always predominating. Thus the Ionic order, although placed 
after the Doric in our scheme of treatment, should not on that account be 
regarded as later ; we wish to emphasise the fact that its development was 
co-extensive in time, and that it was not in any sense a form which replaced 
the Dorian style. Rather, as we shall afterwards see, they may both have come 
out of the same root in the soil of Mycenae. Hence the dtffermg treatments 
became not only symbolic of the two greatest divisions of the Greek race, 
whoS rivalry makes the history of Greece, but also they most expressively 
represent, on the one hand, the grave, severe Dorian of Hellas and, on the : ot rer 
the lighter, more versatile and luxurious emigrant to Asia who stands for the 
type of the Ionian race farthest removed from the Dorian . 1 


* 


* 


* 


It is oossible that just as the cornice had been the first portion of the temple 
to be decoratively treated, so it was in this member that distinctively Doric 
traits first appeared. The ends of the rafters protruding under the eaves on t e 
flanks were teeated as decorative elements, the mutules, and were adorned wit 
rows of wooden pegs or guttae (Fig. 20).* Propedy speaking, these sloping 
mmoles oT rafter ends could appear only on the flanks of a ridge-roofed build- 

X° t t C oTc the Up roof, mutules appear on all s,des wdrhour 

™ frieze or '.tthta™ below them. But it is evident that because of then 

them. The exposed gram of the wood m thcse bea ^ f n ^ pro bable that 

the weather by a grooved facing known as > tl g^h. and 

these triglyphs were at first wi e y sp > corresponding distances on 

antae (but not above the centres ° f ‘ i 'Xe panels of winch 

flank walls, leaving between t lem °f - [f barely possible that a 

^Mycenae Z S'lulf of J i-* century 

^ v 1 A-<x cimilp * “The Doric column, as used in buildings, 

■ Vitruvius (IV, i, 6-7) has a dilfcrcn h ” l d b J uty of the body of a man. Just so after- 

translated the footprints (lower d »m c ters) kinds c f columns, they borrowed 

=y UyM and for the other the delicacy, adornment, 

and proportions characteristic o women. a l wa ys large squared timbers, frequently 

W a S. 0,1 c'd B c in modern American frame houses. 
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TEMPLE OF APOLLO AT THERM UM 
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was of this character; it was constructed of stone to die very top, and the curi- 
ously irregular stone comice was faced with terracotta slabs nailed on. Tin 
sculptured metopes (if such they are), the earliest on the Greek mainland, were 
of elongated form and suggest a wide spacing of the triglyphs. 1 

On the Greek mainland, one of the earliest peripteral temples of definitely 

Doric style is that which succeeded the primitive temple of Apollo (megaron 

‘B’) at Thermum in Aetolia (Figs. 14, 18), with five columns on the fronts, 

fifteen columns on the flanks. The extremely long and narrow cclla was open 

at the front, without pronaos or cross-wall; thresholds for gates occupy the 

two intervals between the antae and a central column, the first of a sing 

of ten down the centre of the cella, with two others in the opisthodomus (which 

now appears almost for the first time), to assist the mud-brick walls in carrying 

the ceiling and roof. It is clear that the plan was evolved by carrying the lines 

of the flank walls and of the central line of columns through to the ends, adding 

colonnades on the flanks, and thus producing the pentastyle facade. The spacing 

of the columns, 9 feet 3 inches on the fronts and 8 feet 9} inches on the flanks, 

was very great in proportion to the diameter; and it is evident that contraction 

of the endmost intervals had not yet been introduced. Only the isolated footings 

of the columns, with raised circular beds in the Mycenaean manner, were of 

stone, the original columns, being of wood, as well as the entablature, have not 

survived, but of the latter, fortunately, much of the terracotta revetment is 

preserved, including the great painted metopes which prove that the tempi 
was Doric in style (Plate XVII). 

V^e must suppose that two beams side by side formed the architrave, tied 
by cross-straps of which the ends formed regulae on the front, and capped by 
a plank floor appearing as the taenia. The triglyphs are not preserved; but 
smaller triglyphs from a neighbouring temple show that they formed terra- 
cotta facings for the ends of heavy wooden ceiling beams. The intervals between 
these beams, above the architrave, were filled with mud-brick and faced with 
the terracotta metopes, 2 feet io£ inches high and 2 feet 9 inches to 3 feet 
3 me les wide, showing that there were two metopes to each intercolumniation 
m contrast to the primitive system with single horizontal oblong metopes over 
each interval. The metopes are gaily painted (rather than sculptured) with 
Gorgons and mythological scenes, surrounded with borders of rosettes and 
with red frames. On their tops are pairs of lugs about 2-J inches high, extending 

ZT m ° rtlS f m th 5 soffit °f the wall plate; and the latter in turn supported 
the sloping rafters, of which the ends, forming mutules, carried a terracotta 
cornice of considerable projection, the soffit being decorated for a width of 
11 inches The temple thus described is of about 620 b . c .; but the roof terra 
cottas belong to two periods, the original construction and a sixth-centurv 
renovation. Thus the roof seems originally to have had a pediment only at the 
ont with a hip roof at the back (reflecting the conical roof of its predecessor; 3 

exacJpmpose^not dear ;^Taik>tured fHezeor ° f L HdI ™ temple and thei, 

seem less plausible than the interpretation as metres ^ ^ be im P osslble ’ but these 

m Mn th,s respect the illustration (Plate XVII) should be corrected, in that it lacks the 
gable at one end ai^Tldp™ of aiThe^th^ 1 ^ 2 tCmple With 3 Similar combin ation of a 
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later a pediment was erected likewise at the back. The simas are of these -two 

P ’ as male and female masks. In the Hellenistic 

■ period the column footings were connected 

to form a stylobate, and the columns them- 
selves were replaced in stone in three instal- 
ments (with differences in style) as the neces- 
sary funds were acquired; but the entablature 
must always have remained of wood, there 
being not a fragment of stone entablature. 

Slightly later than the temple at Thermum 
was the distyle in-antis temple of Apollo 
Laphrius at neighbouring Calydon, with 
terracotta metopes painted with mythological 
scenes, and with drooping antefixes moulded 
in the form of female heads, prototypes of 
those used in the sixth-century renovation at 
Thermum; the apex acrotcrion was a terra- 
cotta shield nearly 3 feet in diameter with a 
painted Gorgon head. Beside it was built a 
temple of Artemis Laphria, again with 
tainted terracotta metopes, now surrounded 
ay rosette borders; the acroteria were 
Sphinxes at the lower corners and a figure of 
a Gorgon at the apex. At about 530 b.c. the 
temple of Apollo was renovated with a third 
series of painted metopes; its most remark- 
able feature was the terracotta roofing ordered 
ready-made from Corinth and assembled on 
the temple at Calydon, with each piece 
already numbered for its place. The profile is 
the characteristic Corinthian ovolo of the 
second half of the century, decorated with 
pendant rectangular Doric leaves with mid- 
ribs, above a high fascia painted with a double 
guilloche. The flank simas are marked east 
and “west,” showing that the factory had 
received instructions that the temple faced 

more nearly south than cast. 1 

Other temples with wood and terracotta 

Pi,.. iH — Tim Tiimmb 01 Apoii.o construction existed at ^ 

at Tiikrmum. smaller terracotta metopes . 8 YP T j 

» The foundations of the older temple of Artc,n ‘ s T^^oiiinirdK wooden entablature 
f.Mirrl, century. P.vcn of . rebuild!,,,, there arc only loose 

SZf.*: X nttn^tl riS. until the H«,n,t 
employ, "Chinese roof,” with all these terracottas (we note on p. » ). 
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OTHER EARLY WOODEN PERISTYLES 


Homolium in Thessaly (with terracotta metopes), at Elis (with tcrracott; 
triglyphs), and at Tegea and Pallantium in Arcadia (both with woodei: 
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columns). Pliny refers to the wooden columns of a temple of Hera at I 
pontum, and Pausanias mentions also the oak columns supporting the mot 
of the tomb of Oxylus at Elis, and a single surviving wooden col m 


in 
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of the tomb of Oxylus at Elis, and a single surviving wooden column of th 
“house of Oenomaus” at Olympia, as well as the single surviving oak column 
i the opisthodomus of the Heraeum as noted below. 

In temple plans with two rows of interior columns, forming aisles and a nave 
with the cult statue at the end, these two inner rows, together with the walls 
and the flank colonnades, required a hexastyle facade instead of the more 
elementary pentastyle form. Such was the plan of the archaic temple of Hera 
near Argos; 1 but of this exists only the stylobate or continuous step supporting 
part of the south flank colonnade, important however on account of the 
weathered traces of the wooden columns, 2 feet 7} inches in diameter. An 
accidental fire in 423 b.c. caused the destruction of the temple, which w as 
replaced by that designed by Eupolemus, later to be described. 

The most notable of all the early Doric peripteral temples is the Heraeum at 
Olympia (Figs. 19, 44 at H; Plate XVII), originally a temple of Zeus and Hera 
together, but relegated, after the completion of the new temple of Zeus m 
460 or 456 b.c., to the worship of Hera alone. The date of its foundation was 
attributed by Pausanias to 1096 B.c., but certainly on fallacious grounds; at that 
early epoch no temples were as yet being erected, and the existing Heraeum, 
furthermore, is the second of two successive temples on the same site, so that 
its date must have been considerably later; we should prefer rather about (or 
just after) 600 b.c . 2 Such a date is more in harmony with certain well-developed 
features of the plan, in particular the contracted intercolumniation at the 
comers, a feature which was still unknown at Thermum and did not make its 
appearance in the western colonies until the very end of the sixth century. The 
general proportions of the plan, however, are still very long, the relation of 
width to length bemg about 2 to sh whereas in more developed Greek temples 
it was about 3 to 7; there are six columns on the front and sixteen on the sides 
as compared with thirteen in the normal hexastyle temple of the best period ■ 
and it stands on a crepidoma of only two steps (the stylobate and one below) 

, ' The position of the statue basis on axis determines the width of the temple as hexastvle 

£££ iterss, ssa™ 

We must assume that there were onlv two C ° n , P rcscnt temple, 

of the eighth century and the presem peripterJl temrie of D "W T 1 j truc / turc of the end 
Dorpfeld as about 900 b.c. and so three Centuries 00 ( u° W glVCn by 

according to the sherds found below it and the style of Si roof lemcottas ‘ 6 °° ^ 
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instead of the usual three. The wide intercolumniation shows that the architrave 
was of wood ; that the columns were originally of the same material is suggest , 
firstly, by the existence of one oak column in the rear porch, the o^hota 
as related by Pausanias (who was here m a.d. 173), and, secondly, y 
that the present columns vary considerably in their diameter and t leir : iarac : 

lower diameters vary in adjacent columns from 3 feet 3 2 ®ches to 4&rf * 

inches; one has only sixteen nutes, while the 

others have twenty; and the echinus of the various 
capitals differs in contour and projection, rang- 
ing from the bulging archaic echinus to the 
straight or quarter-circle echinus of Hellenistic 
and Graeco-Roman times. All these facts point to 
the conclusion now generally accepted, that the 
original wooden columns were replaced gradually 
by those in stone. 1 The use of wood however, 
was due not so much to the early date (tor at 
this epoch stone temples were already being 
erected elsewhere) as to some peculiar local 
tradition, or, more probably, to expense. In tact, 
since the earliest stone columns are stylistically 
about as early as the erection ot the temple, we 
may assume that the substitution began almost 
immediately and was continued at intervals as 
subscriptions came in, over a period ot eig it 
hundred years; some of the tablets let into tie 
column shafts may have recorded these contn u- 
tions. 2 The form of the original wooden columns 
can only be surmised; their lower diameter is 
suggested by crescent-shaped cuttings 111 the 
stylobate (utilised while setting up the original 

wooden shafts, but completely hidden under 

those of stone) as 3 Doric feet (or 3 <-t 
2.', inches) ; 1 their height was necessarily identi- 
cal with that of the stone columns which 
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Fh:. 19.— Till! Hikakum AT gradually replaced them 16 ° r ‘ c b 

Olympia. inches, 4 the axial spacing on the tlanks ue g 

, . 1 -,.,1 was the second column from the west, on the south 

. Probably the first to be repa< T thc lu ,j] ow scotia cutting back into the line o 
flank, which lias the only capital sh g 

the shaft. ■ replacement was due to the gradual decay ot the oa ' 

T siKi» 
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1 These are commonly designated •• b , nlt my sU utics of the temples ot 

(.;,<■ p. iM, note 1 ; p. "yS, "° ,c '* V J ’, ]nt this unit was so widely employed, whercvci 
( ;rrek mainland and of the west ha v< s J , morc genera! designation ot Dor c 
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ot any remains of a stone entablature as well as the wide intercolumniation at 
this early date shows that the architrave must have been of wood, and the closer 
intercolumniation of the columns at each angle suggests the presence of a frieze, 
with triglyphs and metopes; for the only explanation of such a contraction is 
that it was introduced in order to bring the triglyph to the corner. The walls 
of the cella were of great thickness, the base consisting of four narrow courses 
of masonry to the height of 3^ feet, their exterior face toward the peristyle 
being protected by vertical slabs of stone known as orthostates (cf. Plate 
X-X-XIX), with the function of the primitive rubble base; for on this base 
rested a superstructure of crude or unburnt mud-bricks Here also, as in the 
Mycenaean buildings, the ends of the side walls of the pronaos and opistho- 
domus were encased with timber (the prototype of the anta) in order to carry, 
111 conjunction with the columns in-antis, the architrave and superstructure; 
and the jambs of the doorway leading to the cella were similarly encased. In 
the interior of the cella, on either side, was a range of eight columns to lessen 
the bearing of the main beams carrying the horizontal ceiling and the sloping 
roof over the cella , 3 aligning exactly with the outer columns on the flanks in 
such a way as to divide the total width of the temple into three parts (a more 
scicnn ic procedure than at Thermum), thus dispensing entirely with the support 
o tie crude brick walls. Alternate columns were originally attached by spur 
\sa s to the cella wall to give further strength to the latter, though at a later 
ate tie spur walls were cut away, The roof was covered with terracotta tiles 
the Laconian type, with cornice revetments, acroteria crowning the pedi- 

!!! TrL 3n ? scmiclrculai - antefixes terminating the cover-tiles, all richly painted 
rn-rl \ C f° mS ! P artlcularl y impressive were the huge central acroteria, forming 

of [lie pediment!' 1CS ““ ™ h the lower P ortlon fit the apex 

iw'ly P ? nt ,"’ C m n y Mrminlte our survey of the primitive Doric or Proto- 

subject, and the manner in which they should now beTrewed. g *" 
Wc have sufficient evidence to show that- ^^1 • 1# 

note 2; p. 229, note 2), while in others as at Athpnl rl , h 1 Io “ c foot . ( see P- 222, 

! Two pieces of these bronze leaf garlands havp k r en jP cs were built with Doric feet. 
•.» h t» die latter that u“ow c | e tescwalnTf sixty years apart. 

> The existence of , ciiiw “ !d >• <he foot of its pedestal. ’ 

Heraeuin the corpse of a^ootfsolfc” * ST* t ““'S ’°° ! ° C ‘ h ' 

ljLcw.se ui other Greek temples, though tht womri ? Cedlng and the roof -” And 
their existence is attested by the horizontal cutting fn I eihngS then rselves have perished, 
at Acragas and the Propylaea at Athens and bv f 11 . * Cm ’ , aS m t le tem ple of Concord 
tn the Artemisium at Ephesus and the Emchleum at Athens. htentare and inscriptions, as 
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obtaining proportions of 3§ and 4§ diameters on centres, respectively. And, 
while it must be admitted that our knowledge of the forms of their wooden 
capitals is indefinite, yet we may reasonably conjecture that they had, like those 
of stone which followed them, the characteristic abacus and echinus, obviously 
a derivation from the Aegean type, which must have been well known to the 
Dorians through the stone copies on the Lion Gate (Plate XII) and the Tomb 
of Agamemnon (Plate XIII). Perhaps the cavetto above the echinus was 
omitted at an early date, for we see no trace of it in the earliest existing Doric 
capitals; the scoria and astragal below the echinus, on the other hand, survived 
until a later period and prove the relationship between such capitals as those at 
Paestum (Fig. 37) and their Aegean prototypes. It has been suggested, however, 
that the wooden columns of primitive Greek architecture had no relationship 
to the Doric column, and that the latter was imitated rather from certain 
Egyptian stone columns, to which, to be sure, it bears a superficial resemblance. 
But the heavy proportions of the earliest biown Greek Doric columns of 
stone, little more than four diameters high in buildings of monumental size 
(Fig. 27), 1 also the pronounced upward taper of the shaft and the fact that from 
the very beginning the echinus formed an essential feature between the shaft 
and the abacus, while the abacus was of much greater width that the upper 
diameter of the shaft, militate seriously against the theory that there was any 
connection between the Greek Doric column and the so-called Proto-Doric 
examples at Beni-Hasan or at Kamak and Der-el-Bahari in Thebes. It is hard 
to find a wider dissimilarity than that between the earliest Greek Doric columns 
and the Egyptian fluted columns, where the proportion in height varies from 
5^ to 6 diameters, where there is no echinus and where the abacus slightly, if 
at all, exceeds the upper diameter of the shaft. 2 O11 the other hand, the well- 
known timidity of the Greeks in stone construction would be enough to account 
for the sudden thickening of the proportions, in all but the smallest examples, 

when translating from a prototype hitherto of wood. 

(B) The entablatures of these early temples having almost entirely disappeared, 
we are forced to trust to a few fragments of their terracotta trimmings (especially 
those of Thermum), to the archaic reproductions in stone of what were 
originally wooden features, and to the description of the primitive entablature 
as given by Vitruvius. And though the same controversy that we noted in the 
case of the columns, for an origin in wood or in stone, is being waged also 
with regard to the entablature, yet we may unhesitatingly affirm that the 
triglyphs in the frieze reproduce the ends of beams (Fig. 20) or rather the 
decorative grooved facing of the ends of such beams, secured m position by 


■ Of course a few early examples of Doric columns on a small scale, as those of the earliest 
temple of Athena Pronaca at Delphi (Fig. 24), arc exceedingly slender, 6 j diameters high 
evidently imitating the proportions of wooden prototypes; but here again ic 1 
taper and the widely spreading capitals arc very un-Egyptian. 

' There conics a further reflection, that if the Greeks copied one type of Egyp > 

why should they not have adopted others? At Beni-Hasan the lotus bud capital exists in ne 
ulterior of many tombs, and at Thebes both the bud and the bell-shaped capitals arc found 
in great profusion, yet the former never appeared in Greece, while t te Greek .oamp 
the bell type formed an independent movement. Furthermore, the so-called 1 roto- 
column ceased to be employed in Egypt after the eighteenth dynasty, more than six hundred 

years before the earliest Greek stone columns. 
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WOODEN ORIGIN OF THE DORIC ORDER 

pins or pegs passing through the projecting taenia or fascia surmounting th 
architrave and through the regula or short strip under the taenia, below cac 
tnglyph; the pins became the trunnels or guttae, still detached from the archi 
trave in the earlier stone temples, and even sloping (as in temple ‘D’ at Selimis 
as it driven in diagonally from below. The mutules or projecting blocks on th 
sodit of the cornice are as clearly the ends of the rafters of the roof, likewis 
with pegs or guttae, and all the other details are easily interpreted as translation 
ot wood or terracotta members into stone, the metopes being the tcrracott 



Fig. 20—Conjectural restoration or Proto-Doric Entablature. 


facing of the brick walls between the triglyph beam ends wEiW ,h i 

and their interspaces always continued rn.ll l WJllls,: the mutuIes 

the roof in the peristylar temnle rhe t ' 1 ,P resei ] t t |? C a PP rox i m ate slope of 
only in a decorative sense as d W g radua % ca ™ to be employed 

peristyle ceiling, winch were at a mu^Hgher "level o( the 
merely the result of the translation of the entablature inm^ 18 ’ Was 

'"glyphs; and even in la.er tot “Xctu e w T C °" ,Cid T ™ h 
(Plate L). stern portico of die Propylaea of the Athenian Acropolis 
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THE ORIGINS OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE 

a direct derivation from the Mycenaean megaron (Plate X). This theory was 
seemingly corroborated by the ancient traditions that the palace of Erechtheus 
at Athens was succeeded by the temple of Athena Polias, the palace of Cadmus 
at Thebes by the temple of Demeter Thesmophorus, and also by the actual 
existence of temples above the palaces at Mycenae and Athens, and perhaps also 
at Tiryns. So long as the Heraeum at Olympia was our earliest example of 
primitive Doric architecture, such an explanation was the best method of 
bridging the gap; but now that the Heraeum has been assigned rather to the 
end of the seventh century, while on the other hand numbers of temples inter- 
mediate between the Mycenaean megaron and the Olympian Heraeum have 
come to light, we see that the farther we recede toward the darkness of the 
Dorian invasion, the more elemental the plan becomes (Fig. 17), resembling 
more the primitive ancestor of the Mycenaean megaron (Fig. 4) than the 
developed product. The long rectangular plan, the use of a base of rubble 
masonry (eventually replaced by orthostates of stone), in order to raise the 
mud-brick walls above the foot-worn or rain-washed ground, the timber 
casing of the antae and door jambs where the mud-brick alone would have 
been too weak— all these were merely the logical development of the ideas 
which the Dorians, like the Achaeans before them, had brought from their 
northern homes. The colonnaded pronaos of the Greek temple, the most 
4 * Mycenaean” feature, did not appear in Greek architecture until long after all 
memory of the Mycenaean palaces had died away. The house of the Greek god 
was an independent growth, related to that of the Mycenaean king only in its 

common ancestry. 

***** 


In order to trace the origins of the other order, the Ionic, we must change 
our vantage ground from Europe to Asia, thus following the footsteps of the 
Myccnacans, the Ionian and Aeolian tribes, whom the migration of the Dorians 
at about 1100 b.o. drove out of the Peloponnesus and part of central Greece. 
In the period with which we arc concerned, the mastery of the seas had passed 
from the Cretans and the Aegean mainlanders to the Canans or Lycians and 
finally to the Phoenicians; and at the dawn of historic times Phoenician traders 
were exporting to all parts of the Mediterranean, and particularly to the rich 
new colonics on the coast of Asia Minor, the metal boVls and other products 
of their imitative craftsmen, decorated with motives adopted impartially from 
Egypt and Assyria, the lotus-and-bud and the palmcttc, the spiral and the 

uuillochc and rosette, and, most significant of all, the lily capital. 

The characteristics of the Ionic order arc by no means summed up in the 
capital, nor even in the column itself; but it is natural to deal first with the 
member that has always been regarded as the index mark of the style, 
obviously reasonable position to take is that not one cause but 

features call be attributed to one cause alone; practically all can be traced back 
to a combination of impulses. So in the case of the Greek Ionic capital various 
technical processes may have influenced the form. One possibility is the theo y 
of a wooden origin, the spirals being originally merely painted or scratched m 
the surface of the block which served as a bracket capital to dimmish the span 
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of the lintels; wooden bracket capitals are native to all Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, 
and Persia, sometimes closely approximating Ionic forms. Such scratched 
spirals, though of later date and executed on marble, have actually been found 
at Athens (Fig. 53); and we have noted that such bracket capitals, though 
decorated with disks rather than spirals, had been employed in Aegean Crete. 
Another factor that may have been influential is the probability that some of the 
pre-Hellenic examples (e.g., in Mesopotamia) were executed in bronze, the 
metal coil thus giving a special character to the volute. Behind either of these 

technical factors, however, lay the source of the ornamental form itself, which 
we must now investigate. 

The forerunner of the scheme which found ultimate expression in the Ionic 
capital is to be sought in Egypt; for Egyptian decorative capitals frequently 
represented the papyrus superposed on the fleur-de-lys, from the time of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty (1555-1296 b.c.). Some of these Egyptian lily designs with 
pairs of volutes carved on ivory were even imported into Aegean Greece; part 
of an ivory tusk from a grave outside the Acropolis of Mycenae even has an 
almost perfect representation of a Proto-Ionic capital carved in relief. The 
readiness of the Aegean world to accept such imported forms, the post-Aegean 
survival of the influence of Crete — where the old language and writing con- 
tinued to be used in some districts, in close contact with "the offshoot Culture 
of Cyprus— are factors which cannot be ignored in a consideration of the 
origins of the Ionic style. Crete had long before employed the bracket capital, 
and through association with Egypt had imported such decorative motives as 
t le spiral, guilloche, and rosette, all of which survived through the dark ages. 

o these were added, apparently through commercial relations with Cyprus 
other motives contained on imported Oriental artifacts, palmettos and lotus 
borders. As early as the eighth century the Cretans began to incorporate these 
motives in silver bowls and bronze shields of local manufacture which were 
exported to Greece (as to Olympia) in rivalry with Phoenician wares; and in 
such Cretan work appears the first combination of the lotus and palmette into 
an alternating design. The bell-shaped capital with upright overhanging petals 

used for lampstands and other minor works during the Aegean period in Crete 

sevULTntunmt? ° f ^ f ^ ° f Egypt; and in the Plrst ^lf of the 
seventh century it reappeared at least once in Crete as an architectural member 

carved m stone at Arcades. Unfortunately the bell and abacus in this case were 

oun separately in later tombs, used as second-hand material and so cannot 

wTth S an lat r " 1 ** the bdl bas tw enty-six lobes tied at the bo Sm 

anastra S al in ro P e Pattern, and the abacus is double, the lower carZ 
g ul M° c he patterns on the faces and with rosettes in the four r c u 
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It was likewise from Egypt that similar influences reached the „r 
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other nations with which she maintained commercial relations, the Canaanites 
and Hittites, so that we have to take into account the remains in Palestine, 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Anatolia. The lily capital with vertical volutes, and 
with the calyx conventionalised in equilateral triangular form, appears on a 
Hittite royal seal from Boghazkeuy with the names of kings of about 1350 b.c. 
Even more sophisticated, from our standpoint, are the horizontal volutes of the 
capitals crowning pillars supporting winged sun-disks in the so-called “royal 
cartouche” motive on Anatolian cylinder seals, and those on rock reliefs of the 
fourteenth or thirteenth century at Yasili-kaya. In these regions the volute 
capital was particularly employed in the design known as the “sacred tree,” as 
on a Syro-Hittite cylinder seal of the eleventh century b.c., the sarcophagus of 
King Ahiram of Byblus dating from the same period, ivory reliefs from the 
palace of King Ahab (875-851 b.c.) at Samaria known as the “ivory house 
(I Kings xxii. 39), others from Arslan Tash associated with Hazael (II Kings 
viii. 8-15) who became king of Damascus (r. 842 B.c.), and others again 
forming part of the loot carried off by Assyrian kings (the Nimrud collection). 
Such forms appeared also on stone reliefs, such as many of the dado reliefs of 
the tenth century from Tell Halaf on one of the branches of the Euphrates, 1 
one of the ninth century from Ramath Ralicl with a girdle of pendant leaves 
below the paired volutes, a throne relief of the eighth century from Tell Tainat 
with superposed pairs of volutes above the pendant leaves, or the multiple 
form of the “sacred tree” appearing on Hittite reliefs of the eighth century at 
Sakjc-Gozu and on such later monuments as the sarcophagus of the sixth 
century from Amathus in Cyprus. 

It was in this region that the scheme first found architectural expression, with 
the pair of vertical volutes springing from a triangular calyx appearing as the 
first stage of the Proto-Ionic capital. Such capitals were employed in this region 
for piers and doorjambs, or for rectangular stelae, rather than for true columns; 
the earliest of these stone capitals known arc two scries at Mcgiddo (respectively 
8 feet and 3J feet long), others at Samaria, and an example at Mcdeibiyeh in 
Transjordan, all of the tenth and ninth centuries b.c .; 1 and such, too, were 
probably the contemporary capitals of “open flowers” on the door jambs 
(I Kings vi. 32) and of “lily work” on the pillars (I Kings vii. 19, 22) in 
Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem. It is only among the most orientalised of the 
Hellenes, those of Cyprus, that this form, with two volutes springing vertically 
from a triangular kernel (Plate X VIII), sometimes with a palmetto filling the 
angle between the volutes, survived without change into classical times. In 
Cyprus, again, the type seems to have been confined to square piers or stelae 
(such as a sixth century sepulchral stele from Golgoi, Plate XVIII, and others 
from Idalium and Athcniu), or to the jambs of doorways (such as that of a 
tomb at Tamassos, Plate XVIII). Another variety of capital which played a 
part in the development, similar to one already mentioned in Crete, is a trophy 
apparently of Canaanitc origin but carried oft' to Assur, with sixteen shallow 
flutes in the shaft, and a bell to which were bolted ten upright lobes of metal, 

, These reliefs arc sometimes dated fantastically as early as 3000 B.c., an anachronism 

whidi none of the ornamental details would permit. . . , , . 

* Identical but miniature capitals in ivory relief were found at Samaria (7 inches long) 

and Nimrud (5 inches long). 
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curving forward with heavy voluted ends which were set into sockets at the 

CP ' 

top. 1 Still another was the bowl form, usually decorated with lotus patterns or 
with interlaced or scalloped designs, and frequently with one or more girdles 
of actual columns on the sun-god tablet of Nabu-apal-iddina (885-852 B.c.) from 
below the bowl, is a limestone incense-stand from Mcgiddo, contemporary 
with those made for Solomon’s temple (I Kings vii. 41-42). 

Neither the Aegean nor western Asia formed the sole channels of influence. 
For the volute capital had also passed from Egypt to Mesopotamia, either 
directly or through Syria as intermediary, and thus is found in representations of 
actual columns on the sun-god tablet of Nabu-apaliddina (885-852 b.c.) from 
Sippara and on dado reliefs from the palace of Sargon II (722-705 b.c.) at 
Khorsabad. In some instances the volutes spring vertically from the shaft; in 
others they arc already horizontal, sometimes in superposed pairs. The decorated 
bowl type was frequently employed in 
Assyria for column bases, as at Khorsabad. 

The girdles of pendant leaves, single or 
superposed, decorated all sorts of architectural 
accessories, such as window grilles and the 
legs of Assyrian thrones. Combinations of all 
these, with the vertical volutes, appear in the 
“sacred tree” motive on the glazed brick walls 
of the sixth century throne room of the palace 
of Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon. 2 From such 
sources there were direct contacts with the 
Greek cities; for there were Ionians in the 
service of Sennacherib (705-681 b.c.), and 
the brother of the poet Alcaeus was similarly 
attached to Nebuchadnezzar (605-562 b.c.). 

Thus it would be difficult to say whether the 
form which the Ionians ultimately evolved 

owed most to coastwise Phoenician-Cypriote 

influence or to the caravan trade through Mesopotamia and Anatolia. 

True examples of Proto-Ionic capitals are found in temples at Neandria in 
the Troad (Fig. 21) and at Nape (Klomidado or Klopede) in the island of 
csbos, and also at Mytilene in Lesbos and at Larisa near Smyrna (Plate XVIII). 3 
In all these, the spirals of the volute rise vertically from the shaft and spring 

Ad G “ Cm f AS$Ur ’ antcdatin S thc rc - use of «ts broken stump by Samsi- 

Adad IV (1034-1050 b.c.), is sometimes regarded as the forerunner of thc Mesopotamian 
capitals ot this form ; but the cluster of petals is so far below the top of the octagonal shafmha 
they cannot be said to form a capital, and they are not in any sense voltes 8 

TThus the later compound capitals of Persepolis and Susa were in a sense Dirt of the 

m thcm « •*» ^ £: 

be C1 “' d T* 0 *" s,nce 

aSRUfrEsl 

therefore, to employ the term "ProdLatc’ ' T’h w “LpileT by theT" 1 *' ‘ ‘TV 
(pp. 140, .57) which is, in fact, restricted to Aeolian terrtoly or orlgL $ P “P”* 1 
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Fic. 21 . — Proto-Ionic Capital 
from Neandria. 

(Istanbul Museum.) 
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outward, the angle between the volutes being occupied by a great palmette; 
the eyes of the volutes are bored through at Neandria and Mytilene ana are 
sunk to receive inserted eyes at Nape, while at Larisa the volutes wind up 
tightly to their points of origin. The spiral is usually a convex member (with 
marginal borders, at least on the front of the capital) ; but at Larisa it is flat, 
divided by four grooves into five strands. The equilateral triangle, forming the 
source of the volutes in the Phoenician version, is omitted; instead, below the 
volutes and binding them together, is a great torus decorated with an inter- 
laced leaf pattern— a relic of the above-mentioned bowl capital— though in 
some examples at Neandria this is replaced by a group of smaller mouldings, 
and at Nape and Larisa there is instead a large torus enframed by astragals, m 
the latter case carved with an archaic bead-and-reeU Lower stdl is usually a 
third member, though no traces of such have yet been found at Nape or 
Mvtilene; this was a pendant girdle of overhanging leaves, the serrated lower 
edge sometimes isolated from the shaft by means of a deep cavetto. The capitals 
were usually built with three blocks corresponding to these three members, 
and attained heights of 4 feet both at Neandria and at Larisa. The top of the 
palmette formed the actual bed for the architrave at Neandria while at Larisa 
the volutes participated in this supporting function and for this reason were 
strengthened by brackets in the form of paired S-scrolls. Thus we are more 
fortunate than in the case of the other order of winch the pnnutive capital, 
the Proto-Doric, seems to have been executed solely in wood and is hopelessly 
lost It must be admitted, however, that all the known examples of the Proto- 
Ionic capitals are as late as the first half of the sixth century, no earlier than 

<80 b.c. in the case of Neandria . 2 . 

By the middle of the sixth century b.c. the Proto-Ionic capital seems o ave 
been replaced by the classical form. We find the girdle of pendant leaves 

etre-and-dart ovolo, which thereupon became the characteristic lower member 
and likewise, because of its Oriental origins, the most typical Ionic mouldmg. 

, This bcad-and-recl, S J inches high, was discovered after the capital had been set up in 

be ufcrtw'dfe HoLetfnf « h CTy^ > of 

the roof terracottas), by Koldc- 

580 b.c. seems impossible. The S : t ,i in the period of the richest roof 

wey’s early date for Neandria, rig y * Larisa Such a date would accord also 

terracottas (60^560 B.c.), prefer ng ; 57c B.C. for Larisa. S ^ only example yet 

with a volute from a poros limestone s tele ea; pital tot A . £ Cerameicus 

as a surviving relic of the archaic period. . c decorated with tile Ionic 

, The great halls at l'ctscpolis. m which the column s were acc^ ^ ^ ^ J20 _ 

volutes placed vertically, above t ic c a y otherwise jo have been models for the 

4»5 ><> "’“■'r fca,UR LSv 1 ^ ftomXn Tte architects of the great halls 

Stnuf a),7itTwonW to have utilised in theit design atchitec.utal features 

derived from the Greek coast cities. 
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The intervening feature, the bowl-shaped element, had been almost suppressed 
even in the capital from Larisa, and thereafter entirely disappeared. The vertically 
springing volutes, too, outside of Cyprus, survived only in the above- 
mentioned Persian imitations and in some fanciful Ionic capitals of archaic 
votive offerings; but in Cyprus the vertical volutes, which here seem to date 
earlier than the sixth century, long continued to form the characteristic 


no 
capitals. 


Already, in these primitive examples, others of the chief characteristics of 
the Ionic column have become apparent. One of the most distinctive marks of 
the Ionic style is the individual base; for, while the Doric column rose directly 
from the continuous stylobate, the more slender Ionic column required a base 
of its own, for a greater effect of stability, and it also admitted of a projecting 
base because of the wider intercolumniation. Such 
bases, though lacking at Neandria, already have the 
characteristic torus in the temple at Nape. The Ionic 
shaft appears always to have been very slender, even 
when translated from wood to stone ; at Neandria the 
diameter diminishes from 21 to 15I inches. Of fluting 
there is at first no trace. 

Of actual temples in which Proto-Ionic columns 
were used, the typical example is that at Neandria, a 
simple cella with a central row of columns but none 
on the exterior (Fig. 22). 1 Thus the plan falls into the 
primitive class which we have described among the 
nondescript temples ; and it shows other characteristics 
of this class, in the internal hearth built against the left- 
hand wall and the presumable location of the statue of 
the god at the end of the right-hand aisle. The seven 
capitals, of which the main forms have been described, 
vary as to details and thus are of four varieties; also 
they are less finished on the backs in such a way as to 
show that they all faced the entrance, being crosswise 

with respect to the main axis so that they supported, not the main ridge beam, 
but the individual transverse girders. 2 In other instances, however, such columns 
were employed externally, appearing in a stone model of a temple from Larisa 
at the four outer comers of the cella as if in prostyle porches. And the actual 
temple at Larisa was enlarged from the primitive rectangle (only' 10 feet 
8 inches wide in the clear and so not requiring internal columns) by the addition 
of a peristyle platform on all sides, of double width on the west front. The 
columns, of the form illustrated in Plate XVIII, may have numbered four on 
the fronts and six on the flanks, or six and nine respectively, perhaps even with 

1 Dorpfeld, followed by Perrot and Chipiez and also by Schefold, suggested that these 
capnais be dissected and the lower portions assigned to a hypothetical outer peristyle of 
w ich there are no remains, standing on the edge of the surrounding terrace. Koldewey’s 
restoration, however is perfectly trustworthy, and is confirmed both by the finds at Larisa 
and by the absence of proper peristyle foundations at Neandria. 

2 This is very important, since it constitutes our only contemporary evidence that the 
central row of columns in such temples did not, as is so frequently stated on the basis of a 
rapid glance at the plans, support the ridge beam directly. 
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Fig. 22. — The Temple 
at Neandria. 
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an inner row (dipteral) on the west front. At Nape there was not only a central 
row inside the cella but also a peristyle, with eight columns on the fronts and 
seventeen on the flanks. It would be interesting to know how, with such an 
awkward form of capital, the designers met one of the most difficult problems 
of the Ionic order, that of turning the comer of an external peristyle. Probably 
it was by means of two intersecting capitals forming a cruciform plan, such as 
the Persians later imitated at Susa and Persepolis. 

Though the entablatures, having been constructed of wood, no longer 
exist, we may infer that both the transverse ceiling beams of the interior, 
especially when resting on column capitals, and also, in the case of an outer 
peristyle, the architrave, instead of having the plain face of the Doric, were 
triply divided and stepped into fascias, like later copies in the tomb and palace 
of Darius and other Persian examples or in the native tombs of western Asia 
(Plate XIX). It apparently was built up in several courses of timbers, each 
corbelled or projecting forward to secure a wider bearing for the smaller ceiling 
beams or joists at right angles. The ends of these smaller beams, not only in 
Asia Minor but also in Persia, were allowed to appear on the exterior to give 
support to the projecting cornice, and constituted as dentils one of the most 
important decorative characteristics of the Ionian and Persian styles; but they 
were gradually reduced in dimensions (Fig. 23, Plate XIX). With these two 
motives combined, the dentils and cornice resting directly on the architrave, 
there resulted the friezeless entablature which characterised the native Ionic 
style of Asia Minor. 

Even though the frieze was not properly a member of the true Ionic en- 
tablature, the continuous horizontal band or frieze of decoration was a character- 
istic Ionic feature and had reached this area by way of the same three routes 
that the capital and other decorative elements had followed. We see such friezes 
on Phoenician bowls, Assyrian palaces, and Hittite rock sanctuaries; and it was 
this Oriental use of the frieze, for the decoration of the bottoms or tops of walls 
or even of the parapet or sima of the roof, that the Ionian Greeks at first adopted. 
The most available position was the roof, which on the Asiatic coast was of the 
ridge form with pediments; and the terracotta simas which here crowned the 
pediments, and sometimes the eaves as well, were made with high but simple 
vertical profiles, well adapted to decoration with relief. One of the earliest 
known instances — though, if our interpretation be correct, employed with a 
flat roof — is the stone parapet-frieze at Prinias in Crete, of the middle of the 
seventh century. Later, and likewise from Crete, are the terracotta parapet- 
simas of Pracsus and of the temple of Dictaean Zeus at Palaikastro, in t he latter 
used for the pediments of a ridge roof as well as for the eaves. Others come 
from Thasos and from Apollonia in Thrace. But by far the greatest number are 
to be found in Asia Minor, in the terracotta simas of Neandria, Larisa, and 
Smyrna, of Sardis in Lydia, of Gordium and Pazarli in Phrygia, and of Ak-Alan 
in Pontus, the areas in which the Ionic style was to develop, so that they may 
justly be regarded as the prototypes of the sculptured Ionic friezes of Peridean 

Athens. 

* * * * * 

Apart from temples, the monumental requirements of the Greeks of primitive 
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SECULAR AND SEPULCHRAL BUILDINGS 


times were limited to a few types of structures of simple form and chcai 
material. Thus the altars of the early sanctuaries, sometimes inside but mon 
frequently outside the temples, arc usually too primitive in form to requin, 
analysis; some of these, and particularly the seven successive primitive altars ai 
Samos, have been mentioned above because of their chronological importance. 
Likewise gateways or propyla forming the entrances to precincts were of simple 
form; and in such instances as the Athenian Acropolis the fortified Mycenaean 
gate must have continued to serve, presumably with slight alteration of the 
actual doors. At Samos, in the time of the seventh altar (about 625 b.c.), there 
was a propylon even wider than the older temple to which it gave access, 
heralding the stately dimensions of the sixth-century temple. 

The secular buildings of this primitive period are almost entirely unknown. 
A very primitive structure of two rooms on the Athenian Agora seems to have 
served as a Boulcuterion. And at Olympia it is probable thatthcrc was a primi- 
tive Bouleuterion with an elongated horseshoe plan (the flank walls being 
convex) and a central row of columns, and that to it belong fragments of terra- 
cotta roofing with Laconian disk acroteria. 1 Some curious terracotta models 
found at Lemnos, with a tripartite division as in an Etruscan temple, and with 
flat roofs, are perhaps to be interpreted as fountain-houses. 

Even of private houses we possess only slight traces. These traces arc sufficient, 
however, to indicate that the Dorians, arriving from the same environment and 
descended from the same stock as their Achaean predecessors, must have begun 
with the same element, the circular nomadic hut. The foundations of an 
elliptical house of the Geometric period exist under what later became the 
Athenian Agora; and near by, on the slope of the Areopagus, a primitive 
mud roofed house still existed in the time of Vitruvius. A scries of small models, 
illustrating the development from the elliptical structure at Samos through the 
horseshoe or hairpin plans at Perachora to the rectangular plan at the Arrive 
Heraeum, has been described in connection with temples, 2 though these may 

re P r f s 1 ent 7^ us , es ,‘ Foundations of Geometric houses exist at Asine in Argolis 
at Miletus (Kalabak-tepe) m Asia Minor, and at Praesus in Crete. 

1 . . monuments (usually outside the towns), apart from 

a few rude miniature tholos tombs at Praesus and Kavousi in Crete, and large 
art icial earth mounds or tumuli, the most interesting are the so-called Dipvlon 
graves outside the Dipvlon gate of Athens. They are small individual shaft 

LTf 1 T n L glJar plan ’ about 1 6 ° r 7 feet * de P th - with a ledge at about 
of the dep th to support a ceiling of planks or stone slabs. On "this ceiling 

in turn rested the monument, a great terracotta vase as much as 6 feet in hemln 

parnted with geometric patterns and funerary scenes; round it the shaft was 

filled with earth, so that only half of the vase protruded above the surfie 

forming a basin into winch libations could be poured. A similar method of 

marking graves with colossal funerary vases, but with moulded rather than 

painted decoration, was in vogue in Boeotia. The stele or upright slab of stone 

decoration ; but in Sparta such marble stelae were beginning to be carved with 


** complex 

2 See pp. 41, 42. b * '* 


structure 
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representations of the deceased, seated as if at a funeral feast, crudely cut in 
silhouette with flat receding planes. 

❖ * * * * 

Of the earlier kingdoms in Asia Minor which were bordered by the Greek 
colonies, those of Phrygia, Lydia, and Lycia are the most important so far as 
their architectural remains, chiefly sepulchral monuments, are concerned. For 
our present purposes, however, the Lydian tombs are of the least importance, 
because, of the two classes of which they are composed, the most monumental 
examples are of the tumulus form in which there was little to influence the 
development of Greek detail. The best is the tomb of Tantalus near Smyrna, 
with a vertical podium of polygonal masonry with base and crowning mould- 
ings, enclosing a circle no feet in diameter and supporting a cone likewise 
faced with polygonal masonry, surmounted by a fmial, the whole attaining a 
height of about ioo feet. There is no passage or dromos leading to the interior; 
but in the centre is a rectangular tomb chamber, its side walls curving inward 
to form a pointed barrel vault of corbelled masonry (as in the Aegean tomb 
at Isopata in Crete), and from it radiate masonry ribs intersecting concentric 
circular walls and forming a skeleton for the mound of earth. There are also 
more than a hundred tumuli at the capital of Sardis, such as that of Alyattes, 
1165 feet in diameter and about 200 feet high, surrounded by a stone retaining 
wall 60 feet high and inclined 189 feet; on the saucer-like mound of earth above 
was a burnt brick platform supporting five stone balls as finials, the central 
one more than 9 feet in diameter. Here the tomb chamber, with a flat roof of 
great slabs, was placed 160 feet away from the centre of the circle in order to 
deceive possible tomb robbers, and to it led a vaulted passage of which the 
outer end was concealed; similar expedients were practised in the other tumuli 
at Sardis, of which some are only 80 feet in diameter. As for the second class, 
the Lydian rock-cut tombs are crudely worked and gave little opportunity for 
refinements of design. The cliffs along the Pactolus River near Sardis are honey- 
combed with them, each consisting of a narrow horizontal dromos leading to 
a doorway closed by stone slabs ; within is a rectangular chamber with the roof 
hewn roughly into gable form. A couch is usually hewn on either side of the 
chamber, while at the rear may be a pair of couches in a niche, or a doorway 
leading to an inner room with couches on three sides; the couches may be flat 
to receive bodies on stretchers, or hollowed to receive sarcophagi. 

In Phrygia, on the other hand, the rock-cut tombs assume greater importance, 
and some are of special interest because they repeat the symbol of the Lion 
Gate at Mycenae ; these rock-cut tombs show it to have been a common design 
in these parts, and as the examples discovered are of later date than that of 
Mycenae they probably represent the influence of the Ionic immigrants. 
Another class of Phrygian rock-cut tombs is that which has a square front in 
one plane (such as the tomb of Midas), decorated with patterns suitable for a 
woven fabric, and believed to be a reminiscence of the movable tent — the house 
of the nomadic tribes. There was thus a tendency in primitive architecture to 
perpetuate forms which were matured in phases of life preceding those of the 

erection of durable architectural works. 

In Lycia we meet with a parallel class of rock-cut tombs, that of the wooden 
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hut sculptured in the rock, with all its beams and poles, its mortises and pegs 
— an mutation so close as to be unmistakable. It is from such tombs that we 
obtain, as noted above, the best evidence for the form of the Proto-Ionic 
entablature; though in actual date these tombs are by no means all primitive, 
since in this inaccessible territory the traditional forms prevailed until Hellenistic 
times. At Myra, the ancient capital, there is an imposing group of these cliff 
dwellings of the dead on the mountain side; and others exist in hundreds in 
this southwestern comer of Asia Minor, as at Phellus, Antiphellus, Telmessus, 



- • * * 

hiG. 23. — Tomb of Payava from Xanthus. 

(British Museum.) 


Sr% Lin 5r a ’ T 7 Sa> Ar J cznd ^ Cyaneae, as a rule cut in the sides of 
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logs occupying this position, and these squared timber ends were carried over 
into monumental architecture in stone, retained probably to give support to 
the projecting cornice, but reduced in dimensions and constituting as dentils 
one of the most important decorative characteristics of the Ionic style. The 
third type of tomb consists of those in which the design was largely influenced 
by the stone architecture of the neighbouring Greek cities; this influence is 
clearly shown in the Lycian Ionic tombs, in which the front of the tomb carved 
in the rock is copied from a portico in— antis with Ionic columns, but with some 
details reproduced from the earlier wood structures native to the country 

(Plate XIX). _ , . , , 

Yet a fourth class of monuments is met with in Lycia, those of the sarcophagus 
type (Fig. 23) j 1 and these are not less wooden in their origin — at least, so far 
as regards their upper parts — though they are probably of later date. Some are 
rock-cut and some are constructed, but in general they consist of a sarcophagus 
with a pointed curvilinear roof, apparently copied from a portable ark or 
shrine, the staves or beams for carrying it being carved in full relief. The latter 
type rests on a podium of colossal stones, sometimes double, with the upper 
portion carved with a continuous frieze of figures ; a fine example is the tomb 
of Payava (375—362 b.c.) from Xanthus. The upright posts and framing, the 
end pieces fixed by a wood key, the mortising of the cross beams, the ceiling 
joists appearing at the sides but not at the ends, the planking of the roof— every 
detail represents wood construction perfectly, and the whole effect is that ol a 
wooden cover to a sculptured stone sarcophagus ; yet it is all of stone. It is 
worth noting, too, that it seems to represent ship rather than hut construction; 
and this not unnaturally, for Lycia fringed the south coast of Asia Minor, and 
the Lycians were a sea-faring people ; a boat turned upside down on the beach 
might have suggested the upper part. The opening was doubtless for the intro- 
duction of the body. The reliefs and the inscriptions are of doubtful inter- 
pretation. Here again is a suggestion of the origin of the Greek dentils, and it 
will be seen how similar in many ways was the treatment of the cornice m the 
island of Cyprus (Plate XVIII), which lies right off the coast of Asia Mmor. 


* The same ogival roof motive appears also in the Aegean disk inscribed with hieroglyphs 
from Phaestus £ Crete, and in the so-called Lycian sarcophagus of the fifth century from 

Sidon in Phoenicia. 


W E have outlined in the preceding chapter the story of the foundation 

of the Greek states in European Hellas and of their colonies in the 

east and west; and it is now the further development of these cities, 

and of their architecture, that we have to discuss, particularly with reference to 

the monumental achievements of the sixth century b.c. A most astounding 

feature of this period is the comparative insignificance, in an architectural sense, 

of the mother country, as contrasted with the almost unexampled prosperity 

of these colonies. In many ways they outstripped the mother country in the 

race, and their reactive influence on Greece proper is very clearly traceable. 

It was much as it is to-day with Europe and America; America, the offshoot ot 

Europe, outrunning the mother countries in many things, but awakening them 

by its reactive influence to fuller life, and enriching them with the fruits of its 

rapid and brilliant development. The art of Athens in the fifth century would 

have been impossible but for the earlier developments of the Peloponnesus and 

of Dorian colonies in Magna Graecia and Sicily on the one hand, and of the 

Ioman cities of Ephesus and Miletus on the other. Of these earlier developments, 

we shall first examine those of the Doric style, leaving the Ionic for the following 
chapter. 


Each of the great cities of this time was a separate commonwealth, and in 

some, though the general tendency was democratic, the power during the sixth 

century at least was in the hands of kings or “tyrants,” often merchant princes 

or captains of industry who assumed dictatorial power. Not only traditional 

mgdoms such as Sparta, but also democratic cities such as Athens, Corinth 

Syracuse, and Acragas were under the sway of such men, in whose hands 

accumulated the wealth drawn from subject cities within the sphere of influence 

of the various capitals. The early architectural monuments were largely the 

work of these men, structures through which they strove to be ostentatious or 

o cone late the people to their rule. This tendency prevailed throughout the 
sixth century, the archaic period pure and simple. 

J±j? !!f’ " e p ve a P erio f of preparation, a transition toward the 

eariv m r of lmp “ “ * ’P* Ied t0 t!,e S reat constructions of the 

to public patriotism. The defeat of the Persians at Marathoifin 490 B.c the 
SefatTf 1 r d " SakmiS u J PlMaea 3 deCaJe laKr ' s * nu, ltaneouslv with 

f the mainland and of the west; for in this respect the Persian and Carthaginian 

Wthl Gk bS If ^ a,ded * of race Mmfand 

ea the Creeks of the Sicilian cities, as well as those of Greece proper m act 

the'wealth tndTfl ' “T! ^ “ they had never d °ne before. Besides 
Uie wealth and influence which these victories brought them the desire to 

ommemorate their great achievements by monumental buildings and elaborate 




THE RISE OF THE DORIC STYLE 


votive offerings had no small share in the subsequent artistic developments. To 
these transitional monuments we shall return later on; for the present we must 
review the earlier examples of the Doric order and endeavour to follow their 
gradual evolution. 

He % * * * 

The Doric temples now to be described differ from the primitive examples 
considered in the preceding chapter in being of more monumental construction 
in stone, illustrating the gradual standardisation of the order. They were usually 
built of soft limestone ( poros ) taken from various local quarries, on account of 
the scarcity of marble in these districts; the limestone was covered with a fine 
coating of stucco, firstly, to fill in the crevices in the limestone; secondly, to 
permit a greater smoothness and refinement to be given to flat surfaces and 
mouldings ; and thirdly, to provide a suitable ground for enrichment in colour. 
Not only the columns, but also the entablatures and cella walls were now 
executed in this permanent material, though with many survivals from primi- 
tive wood and mud-brick construction: thus the walls, though now of coursed 
masonry, still have the bottom course in the form of slightly projecting ortho- 
states two or three times the height of the upper courses, a reminiscence of the 
old stone dado; and the antae or terminations of the flank walls, forming 
responds to the columns in-antis, are thickened in imitation of the primitive 
wooden casing of the ends of mud-brick walls, while in doorjambs even the 
wooden casing itself continued to be used. Marble, imported from considerable 
distances, was used in the west and in Greece proper only for a few decorative 
accessories, and even for these the builders in Italy usually resorted to friable 
sandstone; the general use of marble for all parts of the temple was, in the 
archaic period, practically confined to the Ionic temples of Asia Minor and the 
Aegean islands. Wood was employed for the ceilings and roofs, the latter 
being covered with terracotta (rarely stone or marble) tiles; and we find 
some instances of the continued use of terracotta revetment over wood 

and stone. 

So numerous are the temples of the archaic period, and so varied are their 
characteristics in different localities, that exact determination of their relative 
sequence becomes very difficult; an example may be more archaic in one 
respect, more advanced in another. Historical evidence is very scanty for these 
early times; and for the archaic period there are few contemporary inscribed 
records pertaining to the temples themselves. The best that can be done is to 
arrange the buildings on each site in a sequence based on all the evidence at our 
disposal, and then to interrelate these series with reference to their resemblances 
and the few known contacts between the sites. We may divide the perio 
approximately into two halves, with the separation at about 540 b.c. 

On the Greek mainland the tendency was always toward greater strictness 
of form. The scale was generally modest, and the plan was comparatively 
simple; in the earlier archaic temples, even of the most important divinities, 
there was merely a cella preceded and sometimes backed by a simple pore 
distyle in-antis. Because of their early dates and unpretentious design most were 
cither accidentally destroyed or intentionally dismantled in the course of time. 
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EARLY TEMPLES: DELPHI, AEGINA, ATHENS 

Thus only scattered fragments of these earlier structures, usually employed a: 
sanctified second-hand material in the foundations or terrace fill of their 
successors, now remain for examination. Such is the case with the first stone 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, destroyed by fire in 548 li.c. but evidently erected 
only during the preceding half-century, according to tradition from the designs 
ofTrophonius and Agamedes. It certainly stood on the sacred site now occupied 
by the fourth-century temple; but the sole relics are fragments of large columns 
with wide-spreading capitals, and of wall blocks, so that it is only by inference 
that we restore a distyle in-antis plan. Similar plans were employed for the 
earlier temple of Aphaea at Aegina and for the tiny temple ‘Aa’ on the Athenian 
Acropolis. 1 More elaborate was temple ‘A’ on the Acropolis, with a tetrastyle 
in-antis facade. In these temples may be seen the characteristic Greek practice 
of using a different type of anta capital (with the Doric hawksbeak, which was 
now being developed from the Egyptian cavetto, always a prominent feature) 
from that of the column (Plate XX). In the entablatures, while the mainland 
tendency was to leave the metopes uncarved, they were frccpicntly accented by 
the use of thin slabs of white marble, contrasting with the dark blue or black 
of the triglyphs and the blues and reds of the taenia below and cornice above. 
The metopes, furthermore, were so narrow as to require particularly narrow 
mutules above them, alternating with the wider mutules above the triglyphs in 
the restless manner characteristic of the first half of the century; thus at Aegina 
the mutules had alternately three and four guttae in each row, in temple" ‘A’ 
four and five guttae. Temple ‘Aa’ is of special interest because the pediment had 
a composition of animals executed, not in sculptured relief, but merely in 
painting, the animals being light on a dark ground like the red-figured vases 
of later times. The “Hydra gable” (belonging to an unknown building on the 
Acropolis) illustrates the growing Athenian tendency to use sculptured pedi- 
ments, though here the amount of relief is only 1 inch. The sculptured pediments 
« tem P le A have a relief of 10 inches; that from the main front (the so-called 
imnomlT P edlment ) represents a mythological scene of architectural 

with pseudo-isodomic coursing of the wall masonry, a mutular cornice, and § a 

of e centre; ‘ the rcar ped,me,it iiiusmKd ** ™»i»t 

Another fragmentary example, to be restored in tristyle in-antis form svis 
the Hecatompedon or 'hundred-foot temple” of Athena on the A theiiian 
Acropohs, which according to its style should be associated either a to hs 

' f dcdi p ti0n ' W ‘ th tlK dMe ° f *>* establish! 

the quadrennial Panathenaic festival in 566 b.c. The exact site of this temple 


are 


disting 


Heberdey separated 


. 15 sometimes identified as a representation of a ‘ w tj 7 , ,, oy. 9 *). 

tion that the tree appearing behind the n • e "“^ r ^ c ^ t ^ ieum » °n the assump- 

such exact representL^of a dXlte lSEiS^X" SaCred ° live tree Athena. But 

nor does its form appear suitable for that of a fm ^ V re seems foreign to Greek ideas ; 

that the pediment depicts the mvth nf TrA;i,„ am ~ ° use ’ as su gg es ted in the theory 
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has not been discovered but by elimination it must have been directly beneath 
the Parthenon which inherited the name of Hecatompedon. Thus we cannot 
now see the plan; but in any case we should restore porches of four bays at 
both ends, tristyle in-antis according to the jointing of the corner architraves. 
The spacing of the flank triglyphs was closer than on the fronts. The blank 
marble metopes on the flanks and rear had upright Doric leaves, alternately 
red and blue, just below the crowning fascia (Plate XX). The east front had 
poros metopes to which were affixed reclining marble leopards and lions in relief. 
The mutules of the cornice had only two rows of guttae (as in temple A ), and 
the number in each row was alternately four and six. The soffit of the raking 
cornice was curiously decorated with designs of flying birds (seen from be ow) 
and tremendous lotus flowers, all incised and gaily coloured. The pediment 
sculptures are of poros limestone, the depth of the relief being 22 inches , on 
the front pediment was a triple-bodied snaky-tailed monster at the rig t, 
balanced by Heracles wrestling with Triton at the left, enframing a centra 
symmetrical composition of two lions tearing at a fallen bull; the rear pediment 
is somewhat less advanced in skill, both angles being filled by colossa serpents, 
while at the right of the centre was a lioness devouring a calf, balanced by 
another lion group. The simas and roof tiles are of local Hymettian marble; 
the simas have the vertical Ionic profile with, instead of friezes, a lotus-and- 
palmette pattern, varied by the addition of a chevron border on the front 
pediment and a chequer border on the rear; the flank sima was surmounted by 
false antefixes, alternately lotuses and palmettes, attached by owe s irect y 
above waterspouts which were cut in the form of pipes. The chevron and 
chequer borders curl up to form volute acroteria at the lower extremities, while 
at the apex of each pediment was a running-flying Gorgon likewise carved in 
marble. As will be seen, this temple was intentionally demolished about seventy- 
eight years after its dedication, in order to make room for the Older Parthenon. 

The 7 few peripteral temples of this period on the Greek mainland were far 
less imposing. Thus at Delphi the first temple of Athena Pronaea, of which t e 

diameter and 1 1 feet . inch or 6j diameters m height (Fig. The shafts 
contain sixteen flutes ; the echinus is almost horizontal, the spread of the abacus 
. The erroneous attribution of the remains of ihe Heeatompedon. by _W.e gnd >£ W 4 . 

to the comparatively narrow inner £ animpdon Iha. the 

lions (shown in Fig. 74 at A) at the intddlc of the Actop 1 ^ omission , jt lhe 

A^altcrnativclhetuy'ofJchuchhaKh is^^n^ r ^catoinpedon^with a^hcsanyle periptera^ 

plan, originally occupied the entire width ^ colonnade itself; but this is 

Sated „ y 0 , only b, evidenee that the flank entablatures rested “ Ih 

open colonnades, but also by the late workmanship of 'b^^to Ze rested on them, in 
more advanced than the technique of the architec urc '^PP date Q £ t h e destruction 

of T Heeatompedou (as indieated by the of 

the Peisistratid peristyle. The name Hecatomp Sag the fla.de triglyph 
cxartlv 100 Doric feet or 107 feet 4 mches (32.71 m.), exactly ntcmg 
spacing; the width was half as much, 50 Doric feet and so in the ratio . . 
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being more than two and a half times the upper diameter (32 inches as contrasted 
with 12^ inches), the widest proportions known. These columns were probably 
widely spaced to support a wooden entablature, giving proportions somewhat 
like those depicted on the Francois Vase in Florence; ana the special interest of 
the temple is the very fact that at a time when contemporary columns on a 
larger scale were erected with very sturdy proportions, only four diameters in 
height ( cf. Fig. 27), these columns on a very small scale were proportionately 
more than half again as high, becoming almost literal copies of their wooden 
prototypes. 

Another feature which must be mentioned before we leave the early archaic 
Doric of the mainland is the sporadic infiltration of Ionic influence. This usually 
appears in minor details of the capitals. At Tiryns, for 
example, each of the sixteen flutes is treated at the top as a 
single petal curling forward and terminating in the annulet; 
the early date of this example may be judged by the great 
width of the abacus, 33^ inches, as contrasted with the 
upper diameter of only 14^ inches in the shaft. 1 Many other 
instances of such Ionic influence may be found in Doric 
columns used as votive or sepulchral monuments. 

Intermediate between the Greek mainland and the western 
colonies, and partaking of the qualities of both, lay the 
Corinthian colony of Corcyra (Corfu), with a more elaborate 
peripteral archaic temple than any hitherto considered. This 
was a temple of Artemis (the so-called “Gorgon temple”), 
apparently dating from about 580 b.c., as we may infer 
from the style of the pediment sculpture. 2 Unfortunately 
almost nothing remains in place apart from the foundation 
trenches and a bit of the foundation itself at the southwest 
comer, together with some of the stones once serving as 
pavement supports; but from these we learn that the total 
measurements were about 77 by 161 feet. From the scale of 
the columns, 36f and 37! inches in upper diameter, and from 
the widths of the triglyphs, 2 3 and 24* inches (the wider in both cases presumably 
emg on the fronts), it is clear that the temple was octastyle, with seventeen 
columns on the flanks .3 It is unfortunate that in this early but closely datable 

1 T r e , f °r m ° f ^ tem P|. e at Tir yns is quite unknown; the attribution of the caninl tn 
.nTempl/fo™ MSp e “r 8a,0 °' 0n ,he ““ mp " 0n ,hlt “ »“ rebuilt 

r the h fro f B “ 

narrower. Incidentally we must be on our A S ^ acmg on A an ks at Corcyra was the 
Wi.h very tale evidence stt iv, t „ obtain 4£, S 

oneofia 09taEr s «h^ n“^:d. Wi,hO “ P “ iciJ “ 1 > r 
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Fig. 24. — Column 
of the Temple of 
Athena Pronaea 
at Delphi. 
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example we cannot be certain whether there was contraction at the corners. 
The Ions; cella was just as narrow as if the fronts had been hexastyle, the walls 
being aligned with the third column from each comer; thus we have here the 
oldest pseudo-dipteral plan, anticipating by four hundred years the story of its 
“invention” as related by Vitruvius. Two long rows of columns divided the 
interior into three aisles. The twenty-four flutes of the peristyle columns are 
cut at the necking by five wide and two narrow reeds or astragals, instead of 




p IG , 25 . — Entablature op the Gorgon Temple at Corcyra. 


the usual incisions; and above each flute are three petals curling forward, 
replacing the annulets (Fig. 25). The taenia crowning the architrave is enriched 
with a countersunk astragal, and the rcgulac below it had only four guttae on 
each. The most imposing part of the temple is the sculptured west pediment 
(the east pediment being almost entirely lost), carved in high relief on twenty- 
one limestone slabs (besides the angle pieces); the field of the tympanum 1 
bordered above and below by projecting bands, the upper decorated with a 
chevron and the lower with a maeandcr. In the centre appears the Gorgon, 
twice life size, with her two offspring Pegasus and Chrysaor, flanked by tw 








TEMPLES AT CORCYRA AND SYRACUSE 


leopards, while at either end are unrelated scenes of combat. The cornice was 
crowned by a terracotta sima; but this was replaced, toward the end of the 
sixth century, by marble tiles at the edge of the roof on all sides, with eaves 
tiles and palmette antefixes on the flanks, while the raking sima was particularly 
elaborate, a cyma recta (of which this is one of the earliest examples, developed 
from the Egyptian cavetto merely by curving the bottom inward) carved with 
a Doric leaf pattern (which gives the hollowing effect of a Doric hawksbeak) 

with a beaded astragal below, surmounted by an anthemion cresting attached 
by pins. 1 

As we proceed westward among the colonies we find even more emphasis 
on the tendency toward ostentation, accompanied however by a certain amount 
of provincialism or “cultural lag” and also, especially on the Italian mainland, 
by barbaric distortions resulting from the intermixture not only of colonists of 
various origins but also of native taste. For exam Pi es of provincialism we turn 
first to the most important of the Dorian colonies, Syracuse, the largest city in 
Sicily or in the whole Greek world, so powerful that on one occasion (413 B.c.) 
it shattered the navy and army of Athens, which never afterwards recovered 
its former prestige. It is here, in the temples of Apollo on the island of Ortygia 
(sometimes, though less probably, attributed to Artemis) 2 and of Zeus Olym- 
pius across the great harbour, outside the city, that we find some of the most 
primitive examples of Doric peristyles in stone, the former dating perhaps 
from about 565 b.c., the latter from about a decade later. Of the temple of 
Zeus Olympius, only two stumps of monolithic columns are still upright, 
without their capitals ; but of the former more remains, and on the face of & the 
east stylobate is a most unusual feature, an inscription recording the dedication 
of the temple to Apollo by Cleo[sthen]es, apparently a tyrant of Syracuse, 
Epicles being the architect. The proportions of the plans (Fig. 26) show the 
characteristic extreme length of the early peristyles; with hexastyle facades, 
there are seventeen columns on the flanks. 3 In these examples, however, the 
unusual length is partly accounted for by the additional portico two columns 
in depth which was added on the main front, the double facades exemplifying 
on a more economical scale the grandiose spirit found in the dipteral peristyles 
of the great Ionic temples of Asia Minor. In fact, it seems probable that the 
temple of Apollo may have been directly inspired by one of the Asiatic temples 
presumably that at Samos begun about ten years earlier; for not only do we 
have the double front (the colonnades are too far apart to permit use of the 
term dipteral) but also the Iomc habit of terminating the flank walls without 
anta projections, as well as another peculiar feature, the widening of the central 
mtercolummation, a variation which has nothing in common with angle 
contraction— the other fa 9 ade intervals, and also those on the flanks b « 
evenly spaced-but is directly imitated from the Ionic system. As for the mod! 

tvram SmiSS1 ° n ’ ^ T Coincidence that Pollisf uncle of the Syracusan 

} es ( a PP arentI Y our very Cleosthenes), was the dedicator of 

there were seventeen flank columns and not nineteen, as 
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“Daedalid” archaic statues at Liiidus in Rhodes 1 and so may well have visited 
Samos. This peculiarity did not recur in the Olympieum, where the spacings 
were uniform across the fronts and also uniform, though somewhat closer, 
along the flanks; the endmost intervals were just as wide as the others, there 
being no angle contraction such as already existed on the Greek mainland. 
Also may be noted the proportions of the cella, which, in the Olympieum at 
least, was very narrow compared with its length. The inner building, as we 



Fig. 26.— The Temple op Apollo and the Olympieum, Syracuse. 


learn from the temple of Apollo, had a pronaos distyle in-antis, and probably 
at the rear end of the long cella was the characteristic Sicilian closed adytum. 

In both of these Syracusan temples stone was employed for the columns and 
entablatures, the columns being only a little over four diameters high, with 
monolithic shafts, and the capitals with a wide-spreadmg abacus above the 
echinus so much so that in the temple of Apollo they are nearly contiguous 
(Fie 27 ) And while it is not easy at first glance to account for the enormous 
diameter of the columns and their close intercolumniation, if, as we must 
believe, they were copies of wooden originals, yet it is obvious that the new 

1 According to the Lindi&n Chronicle, xxxi, 

7 6 




EARLY TEMPLES AT SYRACUSE 

circumstances demanded a different treatment; the Greeks, who were always 
timid as to the bearing value of stone, preferred to err in the direction of 
excessive strength than of too little, and seem at first to have considered that 
in the case of large buildings the immense weight of the entablature required 
columns set close together, even, as in the temple of Apollo, less than a diameter 
apart. The shafts have only sixteen flutes in both temples ; and in some of the 
columns (the northeast angle column of the temple of Apollo, and both of 
those surviving in the Olympieum) the flutes were not carried down to the 
stylobate but stop above a smooth band n or 12 inches high . 1 The capitals, in 
the temple of Apollo, show a characteristic western feature, the deep hollow 
scotia separating the fluting from the annulets of the echinus. The architrave is 



of a peculiar L-shaped section adopted probably with the idea of reducing the 
TJSa • ^ f “ be 5 T een tbe , columns J presumably a wooden beam rested 

details of the outer face of the architrave are missing, and may have been carved 
ouldings , in any case, we have no indication as to the arrangement of the 

be equally unsuitable for mtermediate triglyphs, = so tlfat we must restore fee 

temple of Hephaestus at Acragas and on one 

.t fee bouot sssrfe *• *** 

S35 

tL®". < sho ™ “ the left) should be wider, with those 
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horizontal oblong metopes which "'“XtaTbolX"— 
Syracusan, though such limitation o trig YP | j| ic m issing cornice 

Jay also have been a survival from are 

was probably extremely heavy, 1 e following the precedent of 

trumpet spouts and gaily decorated col ars as welWs ^ ^ edge at 

Sicilian horizontal s.ma for rain water caught behind the 

- ^is^irt rr-w 

r r^eTbK “w forms began to mtrtnde, the ~anng, for 
“Xhe^fe'aW^ ^S'betaw are' beaded astragals instead of mere half 

rounds. , westerly of the true Greek cities 

Next in importance was Selin , of J any others, we find six 

of Sicily. Here, m addition to ; S, lQ , < £R , a] J ‘ FS >. t h e magnificent 
hexastyle temples known a^ A , , ^ k ‘ B; ’ the last being 

of a later date.' The plans of all the* ■ ^ do uble letters are on the 

the single letters lie on the Acropolis; t aose w^ ^ ron discussed in the 

plateau about a thousand yards t , R not shown on 

preceding chapter lies south of temple smal l temples at 

the plan is the sanctuary of Den P ^ temples are all in absolute 

Gageera beyond the river valley towar • , They were built 

there are fragments of ot ters o eve „ must p ave been of colossal 

so that their plans are unknown. One l > G f the cornice 

scale, since tfe two tiers of terrace ta encasing the P P w of thcsc 

and forming the s.ma were together 4 feet m« ^ ^ placed 

as on the flank. The triglyphs must have been of intermediate triglyphs), 

directly over the columns (another argui insufficient The peculiar section of the 

architrave has been regarded as an . c P JJ ould havc been the exceptional one is 

treasury « Delphi, where the saute roust, uettot. ob.atn 

‘TT&ica, ion, of these ten, pie. 

remains later discovered on th ^ thw! amhors ^obtain valuable information from the 
latcrJudics by Hulot and accompanied by adequate 
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dig m) sum-y of the western colonial temple, m .93- 
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dismembered temples (‘Y’) was small but elaborately decorated with sculptured 
metopes, unlike any later examples in the row of pendant leaves carved (and 
painted alternately red and blue) just under the crowning fascia (recalling the 
upright leaves of the Athenian Hecatompedon) and in the delicate incised 
patterns of interlaced semicircles (double in the case of the Sphinx metope), 
once relieved by painting, on the fascia itself. The metopes and their accompany- 
ing triglvphs and column capitals were found immured in the fortifications 
built at the north end of the Acropolis for defence against the Carthaginians in 
409 b.c. ; it was presumably to this emergency that the temple was sacrificed. The 
narrow metopes and close spacing of the triglyphs mark the stage following that 
of the horizontal oblong metopes of Syracuse ; by the insertion of intermediate 
triglyphs each horizontal oblong was subdivided into two vertical oblongs. 

The earliest of the existing examples at Selinus is temple ‘C,’ 1 of which the 
architectural design seems to be of the middle of the sixth century (Plate XXI). 
The plan is hexastyle, with seventeen columns on the flanks, and with the 
double colonnade across the front, as in the two temples at Syracuse. The cella 
is extremely narrow in proportion to its length, even more so than at Syracuse, 
and the pteroma or passage behind the peristyle is very deep, the cella walls not 
corresponding as in most later hexastyle examples with the line of the second 
column from each corner of the facade. The pronaos lacks the usual columns 
in-antis and has instead a wide doorway. Another special peculiarity of this and 
of several other Selinuntine temples is the use of an enclosed room or adytum 
behind the cella, instead of the normal opisthodomus. As at Syracuse, the column 
spacing is less on the flanks than on the facades, though both dimensions are 
relatively more open than at Syracuse ; and a new principle is the reduction of 
the column diameters on the flanks in sympathy with the spacings, one of the 
rare colonial instances of a trait prevalent among archaic temples of the Greek 
mainland. Yet we find neither the angle contraction of Greece proper nor the 
widened central interval of the temple of Apollo at Syracuse; on each side the 
spacings were intended to be perfectly uniform from comer to comer, though 
there was some carelessness in execution. 2 The columns were monoliths on the 
east front and in the seven adjoining positions on the south flank, while all the 
rest were built up in drums ;3 and, while they normally agree as to the number 
of sixteen flutes, three on the east front and two on the west front have twenty. 
The greater openness of the spacing is accompanied by an increase in the 
proportionate height or slenderness of the columns as a whole. In the capitals, 
not only was the hollow scotia retained below the echinus, but the scotia in 
turn seems to have been separated from the shaft, at least in some examples, 
by an astragal, a Mycenaean survival; long afterward, however, these astragals 
were chiselled off and replaced by groups of three rudely cut incisions, while 
the flutes were carried up through the scotia in stucco, in an effort to modernise 

the temple. , , f f . 

The entablature is proportionately of enormous height, almost halt ot the 

1 There arc no definite traces, as has sometimes been assumed, of an earlier temple 
under ‘C,’ though some little shrines were demolished to make space for it. 

1 The gradation of spacing shown on the fronts by Hittorflf and Zauth is erroneous. 

^ A large portion of the north flank peristyle has recently been reconstructed with the 

original pieces. 
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height. The wide taenia crowning the architrave has a countersunk 
iscragai as at Corcyra; also some of the triglyphs, at least at the corners, have 
.pedal borders enframing the glyphs with ogival tops. The architrave soffit is so 
narrow that the distortion in the frieze, due to the absence of ancle contraction 

- ^ o 


column 

astragal 


wider than the triglyphs themselves (Fig. 29; Plate XXI); the metopes of the 
east facade were sculptured in high relief, extremely vigorous in execution but 
lacking the dignity of the nearly contemporary Ionian sculptures of the archaic 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 1 Their chief interest lies in their primitive 
composition: on all four edges the original surface is retained in the form of a 
frame, within which the background is sunk to a depth of 6 inches, and the 
relief projects only to the plane of the original surface with the result that, 
since the frame was set directly against the chamfered triglyphs, the sculpture 
was entirely recessed behind the triglyph faces. The relief which represents a 
chariot and four horses (quadriga) in front view is most remarkable, because 
the foreshortening was so difficult, and to give the sculptor more scope this 
particular metope has been sunk to twice the depth of the others, which 
represent Perseus beheading Medusa, Heracles with the Ccrcopcs, etc. On 
account of the narrowness of the metopes, the mutules above them are also 
narrow showing only three guttae in elevation, in order to give room for 
intervals [vine), alternating with the wide mutules above the triglyphs a 
characteristic feature of these early cornices. The comice itself is extremely 
heavy, about as high as the architrave or frieze, and consists of two courses of 
stone, the lower representing the stone translation of the wooden cornice with 
its underlying mutules, while the upper is an actual survival of the primitive 
cornice with its terracotta casing, though in this case nailed to stone rather than 
to wood Particularly interesting also is the third course, the terracotta gutter 

cresting widmh ^ ^ be1 ^ um( lf in Sicily in that it is silhouetted as a 

escape of raui water (fig. while on the fronts a solid sima was carried 
fear ) 8 J P “t flo0r , ” 'P Xnscl manner, tapering off to a 

f hdghfoi F, f ° f ll f “f 4i “ d ; eS ' ind ° n the hori “”«l front cornice 
3 3 2 inches high .3 Each pediment enframed a huge moulded terracotta 

P,L™: M„ C seu P r d m " OPeS - Hke ,hOSC 0f ■*.' and TS/ are now in the 

SrSL^K Shtlp Cl °r ” d « 

3 The restorations of the roof terracottas of temnl r> ( p «>pylaea and Erechtheum). 
arrangement illustrated for the flanks (Fig 20) w th V " y confusin S- The correct 

cornice even heavier, by iLrpXht a sima £? T by CaVaUari ( l88a ) to make the 

schemes illustrated by Durm, Baukunst, pp. 200-201) J TJbZ crestin § ( both 

thus used on the flank is really the rakine sirrn nfti ’ j b rejected because the sima 
like spouts never existed. Another fallacy annearc C 1 f lci j ts ’ and the restored trumpet- 
ed Puchstein (1899), in that they interpreted the "nom/'rt 5 ’ 35 by Kolde ^y 
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mask of Medusa, about 9 feet high. Primitive as these forms may be, the 
decoration in itself belongs to a period of high development, as shown by its 
anthemion designs and (on the front horizontal sima) the moulded globular 

as low as the bottoms of the eaves tiles (cresting); if the latter had horizontal beds, as this 
restoration would require, the raking sinus of the pediments must likewise have been 
horizontal at their lower extremities. This “Chinese roof” elicit (cf. Fig. }») was favoured 
by Cabrici (19.pi), Darsow (193K), and Dyggve (194K). and was supposed to have been 
reproduced at Calydon (see p. 52), at I’acstum (see p. </>), at Hretria (see p. 91), and at 
Fpliesus (see p. m), Hut the entire hypothesis appears to be without foundation; it is 
illogical at Scl inns, and has now been proved to be erroneous at I’acstum, while the two 
other instances are conjectural. ( )n the other hand, Hulot and Fougercs (1910), who rightly 
protested against it, are in error with respect to the facades in that they omit the horizontal 
sima under the pediments and also the raking cornice casing (except lor a narrow casing 
with a single guillochc which really belongs to a muc h smaller building), dhus there is as 
yet no available correc t drawing of the fayade arrangement. 
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beads and sharp reels; the only method of reconciling the terracottas with the 
early style of the architecture and the intermediate stage of the sculptured 
drapery in the metopes is to assume that the erection of the temple occupied a 
rather long period, from about 550 to about 530 B.c. 1 

At this point may be mentioned the unique Megaron of Demeter Malophorus 
at Selinus (in the suburb called Gaggera), a simple rectangular structure measur- 
ing 3 1 J by 67 feet, with a closed pronaos and an adytum behind the cella, but 
with no columns whatever. Apart from the careful ashlar construction, the 
interest of the structure lies in its curious cornices, a great cavetto toward the 
interior, while the higher external cornice has a smaller cavetto with a torus 




1 


■ — Cornice of the Megaron 


and two fascias below, forming the sima and cornice in a single member 
(fig. 30). Most canons is the repetition of the same profde for the raking coSce' 

SuZSSES, S '*77 of th ' 

Adtena at Syracuse much later (about 440-lto B c )“ Tte laTOr’of theL^l^K '‘, mple °f 

pan contradicted Sy the 'scS^S in 

520-510 or 500 b.c. seems fantastic for f recent attempts to date these as late as 

supposed that this belongs to two periods which iffilhf V revetn ? en ^ U has usually been 

of replacement. Such a solution terracotta belonged to a period 

cottas belong to a single consistent scheme wiih i ^ Gabriel s P ro °f that all the terra- 
cresting of the flank? were broken and reoa fodfa * ol l e ® c FP , l“ m that P^s of the delicate 

on the temple almo* XeSTe °hM ZS of Z'‘ ~ „ 7 ‘ S™* th « 

•cvemy yem, (530-4*0 ».c.) for a very ra?id evolution oXThXlSpfeX ° f 0nly 
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not mitred at all on the main front (so that the tympanum triangle fills the 

entire length of the horizontal cornice) and only slightly mitred toward the 

rear ; this raking cornice is in reality a coping, rising above the level of the tile 

root behind. In the Hellenistic period the adytum was opened and the walls 

were reinforced to form an execfra with a barrel vault 19J feet in span, with an 
arched niche at the back. 

On the Italian mainland the art of design was far more backward than in 
Sicily, so that temples which correspond closely to certain stages of the Sicilian 
development were often considerably later in date. An early temple of Apollo 
Alius at Punta Alice (the Crimisa promontory) near Ciro in South Italy has a 
very primitive plan with the cella open at the front, as at Thermum, with a 
central row of columns; at the rear is a closed adytum with four columns 
arranged in a square, a forerunner of the scheme in the Parthenon. These 
columns were probably of wood, perhaps mere posts of nondescript form; 
and there was as yet no peristyle. Most remarkable was the terracotta revetment, 



Fig. 31. — Cornice of the Temple of Apollo at Crimisa. 


nailed on the wooden comice and moulded in the form of two superposed 
architrave taenias with the regulae and guttae staggered in most barbaric 
fashion, appearing with special inappropriateness even on the raking cornice 
(Fig. 31). The terracotta sima is the Egyptian cavetto moulded with vertical 
petals; and on its top, contrary to usual procedure, appear antefixes decorated 
not only with the ubiquitous regulae but also with moulded masks, and not 
onlv on the flanks but even on the pediments, normal to the slopes. A more 
garbled interpretation of Doric architectural forms is hardly conceivable. 

Across the gulf from Punta Alice, at Tarentum, are two columns of another 
early temple, in this case peripteral. The lower diameter was as great as 6 feet 
9 inches and the height only 4^ diameters. 1 The shafts, with twenty-four flutes 
as at Corcyra, arc built up with numerous drums; a deep scotia separates the 
fluting from the widely spreading echinus; and the abaci so nearly touch that 
wc arc probably, as in the temple of Apollo at Syracuse, to assume that triglyphs 
occurred only above the columns and not midway between. 

An archaic peripteral Doric temple at Pompeii, in the triangular forum, was 
altered in later times so that much of its original character is lost. It was peculiar, 
however, in having seven columns on each front, the columns having eighteen 

1 The smaller diameter hitherto published was measured within the flutes. 



TEMPLES AT POMPEII AND SILARIS 


flutes and widely spreading capitals. The root terracottas were several tin 
renewed, the original sima having at the top a roll moulding which occasional 
rears up in the forms of serpents. 



Fic. 32. 


Anta Capitals of the older Temple of Hera on the Silaris. 


«f Hcra'oii^he ST* 'sfe&fcT In <'* sanctuary 

now existing only in fouTdatiom t “"T' 7 the ° lder tem P le of Hera 
tctrastyle portico, of which the four Doric'cof rectan S“ llr ceIla faced by a 
rather than a continuous stylobate. The 
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South Italian temples, were cut in friable sandstone; these include the Doric 
capitals with hollow throat moulding and widely s preading echinus, and two 
anta capitals of a peculiar flaring form which might almost be called Egyptian 
were it not that they seem to have been derived from Proto-Ionic stele or anta 
capitals such as those of Cyprus and Phoenicia, the peculiar little cylinders 
suspended under the ends of the abacus replacing the volutes of their prototypes 
(Fig. 32). The abacus is richly decorated with rosettes on one anta and with a 
lotus-and-palmette on the other; the mouldings crowning the abacus likewise 
differ as do the borders at the bottom of the flaring throat (a serpentine motive 
in one, a maeander in the other). The most notable portions of the sandstone 
decoration are the triglyphs and thirty-six sculptured metopes completely 
surrounding the building (six on each end, twelve on each side, widened 
toward the corners because of the absence of angle contraction), depicting the 
adventures of Heracles and a great variety of other mythological scenes in a 
somewhat crude and naive style that gives an impression of greater antiquity- 
heightened by the fact that many were left unfinished m the form of flat si - 
houettes— than the architectural forms could justify. For the temple can hard y 
be earlier than the middle of the sixth century; and because of the resemblance 
of the metopes to those of temple ‘C’ at Selinus (c/. that of Heracles and t e 
Cercopes) it seems preferable to assume that the Heraeum was m this respect 
an imitation and thus datable about 540 b.C.‘ A peculiarity is the strongly marked 
upward taper of the triglyphs, amounting to if inches or about one-fifteenth of 
the width, with a corresponding upward widening of the metopes. The stone 
sima, as in so many of these examples, is profiled as an Egyptian cavetto. 

The temple of Apollo at Cyrene in North Africa was built with a technique 
recalling the Heraeum at Olympia and the temple designed by Trophomus and 
Agamedcs at Delphi, particularly as regards its wall construction with the outer 
ordiostates backed by three horizontal courses (with cuttings foi rope loop 
near the ends of the blocks), and presumably with mud-brick construct 
above. The cella building lacked a pronaos, the doorway m the front wall 
leading directly into the cella, which had two rows each of five columns 

columns a ? at Crimisa.Thc surrounding peristyle, hexastyle and with only eleven 
columns on the flanks, may have been contemporary with the ceUa o sli gl y 
later And it is possible that large marble acrotcna, each with a Medusa mask 
enclosed within a lyre-shaped pattem of scrolls and palmcttes, were added 

toward the beginning of the fifth century. , 1 r 

Somewhat later was erected at Cyrene a great limestone octastylc temple 

Zeus with seventeen columns on the flanks. The stylobate measures 991 by 
ah fe, and the columns are uniformly 6 feet 4 g inches ... diameter spaced 
n feet 85 inches on centres on the flanks, ij inches less on the fron s, g 
contraction of ,5 and ,6 inches respectively shows a closer connc"A 
the Creek mainland than with the western colonies at tins ear y * • 

mmpic can hardly be later than S4 o no, only the propornons of the 

I The date of the metopes was first reported as about Coo or within tea years thereafter, 

"fS~Sef in .Hr-,, by Smith and Porchcr, in .9* and ■939-94. 
by the Italians, who strangely date the temple as late as 4',°-4S« “■ 
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columns, 29 feer 4 inches high with extremely heavy capitals 8 feet 10} inches 
wide (i| times the upper diameter of the shaft), but also the heavy entablature 
13 feet 9] inches high, nearly half of the height of the columns, demonstrate 




us early date Even more definite are the alternating rnutules, narrow (with 
3 ^3 guttac) over the metopes and wider (with 5X3 guttae) over the 

neri 1° f ^ contrastin g with six guttae under the 

8 ' Thc ? erist >' le columns have twenty-four flutes, those of the inner 
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porches twenty. The pronaos had two columns between elbow-shaped antae, 
while the opisthodomus was tristyle in-antis. The interior was remodelled with 
Roman marble Corinthian columns; and here were found remains of a colossal 
marble copy of the Zeus by Phidias at Olympia. 

Having reached the approximate point of demarcation between the halves 
of the archaic period, shortly after the middle of the sixth century, we find 
that then was inaugurated what may be known as the strict archaic style, when 
the Doric members tended to assume the canonical forms that were retained 
with little change until the decay of Greek architecture. Among the significant 
details is the fact that the metopes had become sufficiently widened to permit 
the mutules of the cornice to be of uniform width throughout, avoiding the 

restless alternation characteristic of the earlier period. 

We may turn, for a moment, to the coast of Asia Minor, the Ionian home- 
land, where Vitruvius, as a matter of fact, pretends that the first temple con- 
structed by the Ionians to Apollo Panionius was in the Doric order. The only 
known archaic Doric temple in Asia Minor, however, is that dedicated to 
Athena at Assos in the Troad (Fig. 33), which, as might be expected from its 
Oriental location, is a peculiar example showing Ionic influence. The plan is 
hexastyle peripteral, ^vith only thirteen columns on the flanks, but the cella 
is of great length as compared with its width, and there is no opisthodomus or 
adytum. The plan shows an unusual sense of co-ordination, more Ionic than 
Doric, in the alignment of the front of the pronaos with the third flank column 
on either side; another Ionic trait is the absence of anta returns. The reduction 
of the column spacing on the flanks, the absence of angle contraction (the 
distortion being taken up solely by the end metope), the use of sixteen flutes 
(eighteen in the pronaos) with an arris at the front, the widely spreading 
capitals, and the style of the sculpture, all indicate an archaic stage of develop- 
ment; on the other hand the use of mutules of equal width above triglyphs and 
metopes would make a date earlier than 540 b.c. improbable. 1 A curious detail 
is the omission of guttae, both in the cornice and on the architrave, and the 

use of a projecting taenia at the bottom of the architrave as a 
frame for the sculpture. For the sculptured decoration is not 
limited to the metopes; the chief interest of the temple lies in the 
sculptured architrave, 2 the only Doric example of such a departure 
from precedent (apart from a late imitation at Lesbos), a con- 
cession to Ionic taste, apparently derived from the archaic 
temple at Didyma .3 

On the Greek mainland, during this second half of the century, 
many of the temples continued to be of simple plan, and in the 
outlying districts they might even be nondescript as to style. Thus 
a temple at Taxiarchi in Aetolia, about 24^ by 37 feet in plan, 
consists merely of a square cella and a pronaos, the walls built ot 

- A later date, in the fifth century, has sometimes been suggested, on the erroneous 
assumption that the distance from Athens would be enough to account for its archaic 

characteristics both in plan and decorative sculpture. , , „ . 

1 Portions arc now exhibited in the Louvre and in the museums of Istanbul and Bosto . 

l For the archaic temple at Didyma, sec p. 133; for a later analogy in an Ionic building, 

the Nereid Tomb at Xanthus, sec p. 257; for the Doric temple of Apollo Brcsaeus a 

Lesbos, see p. 271. 
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irregular masonry with an entrance 7 feet high and 14 feet wide on tin 
front; two slender intermediate piers, only lojf inches wide and y;!, 1 n< hr 
deep, with nondescript bases and capitals, help to support the link 
formal, but equally modest in plan, are some of the minor disUn 
temples of Attica, the older temples of Dionysus Eleuthereus at Atlie... ... 
77) and of Nemesis at Rhamnus — the latter (Fig. 34) unusual 111 its reversal of 
the materials, soft poros being employed for the carved detail and marble m 
the form of polygonal masonry for the cclla walls, but dating apparent! v from 
the early fifth century 1 — and probably also temple ‘C’ on the Athenian Acrop, ' 
The last of these, and also temple ‘B’ 011 the Acro- 
polis, seem to have been treasuries erected west of 
the Hccatompedon. Temple B had a more pre- 
tentious portico, tristyle in-antis; in this example, 
too, we meet an unusual feature in the treatment 
of the back of the cella as a segmental apse, round 
which the triglyph frieze and cornice were carried, 
a reminiscence of the primitive horseshoe plan. 

Somewhat similar was the plan of an oracle temple 
at Corinth, where the apse was a full semicircle; 
but in this case there was no pronaos, the front 
having had merely a doorway to the cella. 2 

Just as the Corinthian colony of Corcyra produced 
the most imposing peripteral temple of Hellas during 
the first halt of the century, so Corinth itself initi- 
ated the great series of large peripteral Done temples 
uring the second half. In this rich commercial city 
stands one of the most notable examples, the well- 
known temple of Apollo (Fig. 35; Plate XXII); 
erected soon after the middle of the sixth century. 3 
Of this temple but seven columns now remain, but 
the entire plan survives in the rock-cut foundation 
trenches. Thus we see that it was hexastyle, with 

iirteen columns on the flanks, and that it presented F,c. jj.-Tnc Tt.urtr or 
the unusual feature of a double cella, one facing east Apollo at Corinth 
the other west giving very long proportions in the 

emas'is ’the'lfa T l monol, . tlls ’ 20 fet 1 1 i»ches high, absolutely without 
ess bulging and showing greater refinement than in earlier examples' Th ■ 

There sdll *$£ * 

* Compare also th^Bouteutenon at Sympa "(p.Tit) ** ° ldCr Parthcnon (P- *49). 
dump of the temple Ut 54 ° ** C ’ ^ n ° W COnfirmed b Y potsherds found in the masons’ chip 
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THE RISE OF THE DORIC STYLE 

widening of the two metopes nearest each comer by 2 mclies each. Another 
sign of advance was the appearance, for the first time, of the optical refine- 
ment of upward curvature in the stylobate, on both front and flank. 1 Of the 
portion above the architrave we have only a few fragments of triglyphs and a 
few mutular guttae. It is probable that the sima was of terracotta, witi the 
new profile which had just been invented at Corinth, a prominent ovolo 
rising from a wide fascia and crowned by a little astragal (or small ovolo), and 

painted with the lotus-and-palmette. 2 

On the Acropolis at Athens, shortly after the election of the temple at 
Corinth, Peisistratus and his sons rebuilt the Ancient Temple of Athena, with 
a peristyle of stone (Fig. 74 at A). Only the foundations, with one block of 
stylobate resting directly on them, remain in place; the stylobate, of pink Kara 
limestone, curved upward. Everything above this was of poios limestone 
except the following details: the metopes, pediment sculptures, raking cornice, 
simas and roof tiles, acroteria, and an inner frieze, were all of imported island 
marble, an indication of the close relations of the Peisistratids with the Ionic 
tyrants. The peristyle had six columns on the fronts and twelve on the flanks, 
with similar variations in the diameters and spacings, and the same employment 
of angle contraction that we observed at Corinth. The Doric profiles are a 
little more refined than at Corinth; the echinus of the capitals shows a stilt 
curve at a steeper angle, and the necking is separated from the shaft by tour 
incisions. Most unusual is the difference of material in the marble raking cornice, 
with its hawksbeak bed moulding and a crowning moulding which though an 
ovolo, is also painted with a Doric leaf. The sima is likewise of marble, and on 
the pediments has the ovolo imitated from Corinthian terracotta simas, but on 
the flanks it retains the old Ionic vertical face with pipe-like spouts at intervals, 
while the water-spouts carved on the four angle acrotcrion bases were lion heads 
at one end, ram heads at the other. Here for the first time great pcdnnental 
groups were carved in marble, and consequently in the round rather than relief, 
for the technical reason that it was cheaper to construct the tympanium back- 
ground separately in local limestone; the subjects were, at the cast the battle of 
the cods and giants, and at the rear a combat of animals. The inner plan again 
was that of a double temple: the east cella of Athena Polias had two rows of 
interior columns; but the rear porch gave access to three special rooms, an ante- 
room and two inner rooms side by side, apparently consecrated to Poseidon- 
Ercchthcus, Hephaestus, and Butcs.l Ionic influence, to which the 1 eisistratids 
were addicted, seems to have caused the use of poros limestone Ionic columns 
in the inner porches, which we may restore as prostyle (cf. Fig. 71)- tliougn 
the distvlc in-antis form is possible ; above the architrave was a continuous Ionic 
frieze 0} marble 3 feet 1 1 1 inches high, carved in low relief, the prototype of 
the Panathcnaic frieze of the Parthenon. The temple was injured to such an 
extent by the Persians in 480 b.c. that the peristyle was demolished and built 

' It is sometimes stated that the curvature at Corinth appears only on the front. 

i 1 ” ^ of an even larger temple at Corinth, probably fifth-century were roughly 
hewn into disk form by the Venetians and thus rolled to the line of their fortifications. 

1 In other words this was the predecessor of the Ercchthcum. It wilt be noted that 

in accordance with .he new evidence .ha. i. wa. erec.ed annul- 

around which the peristyle was supposed to have been wrapped (sec p. 7^. notc )• 
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PEISISTRATID TEMPLE, OLYMPIEUM, AND DELPHI 

into Themistocles’s north wall of the Acropolis; the ruined cclla survived, 

however, and its western portion was eventually rcroofed for use as the state 
treasury, the Opisthodomus (Fig. 70).! 

Other Athenian temples of this period were the miniature temple E' on the 
Acropolis, unknown as to location (possibly one of three treasuries, including 
temples B and C,’ west of the Hecatompedon) though its details obviously 
imitate those of the Peisistratid temple of Athena, and also its direct antithesis, 
the huge but frustrated beginning of the great Olympieum by the sons of 
Peisistratus, abandoned when Hippias was driven into exile in 510 b.c. 
The idea of the colossal octastyle dipteral plan, designed by Antistates, Cal- 
laeschrus, Antimachides, and Porinus, was undoubtedly derived from the oreat 
Ionic temples of Asia Minor; but it was to have been translated into Doric 
terms. The two lower steps were actually built, as well as the foundations of 
the second or mner rows of columns, so that we may determine its exact 

intensions, ml by 353^ feet on the stylobate, as well as the arrangement of 

the columns, the outer rows having eight on the fronts and twenty-one on the 
flanks, with a diameter of 7 feet nj inches. The undertaking was so colossal 
vying with the huge temples at Ephesus and Samos, Selinus and Acragas, that 
work was stopped upon the dissolution of the tyranny, not to be resumed 
unnl an Oriental despot more than three centuries later adopted the project 
and substituted Corinthian columns for Doric (Figs. 101-102; Plate LXIV) * 

ar I?1 ' n lT S lm By the , tem P les of A PoHo at Corinth and Athena Poiias 

dedicated to Apollo Daphnephorus, is known chiefly because of its wonderful 
pe iment sculptures in marble. 3 The second stone temple of Apollo at Delphi 

m u U 8 n B e c and" ^ ° f ’ ^ Centur y to -pLe the structure burnt 

:h A e t r d,,n 7 scuIptures in ** km - 

contract ill Mhem ^ , democrats m 5 D B.c., Cleisthenes assumed the 
tract m an effort to win the support of the priesthood to his cause and 

n T e ° Ut t , e east end in Panan marble from stylobate to roof including the 

™ rir'r™: s * e east r d and the por,i °“ ° f . 

Hanks.-. The plan was almost , dent, cal with that of the later temple 

graphical interest; but th^luhon o^Herodoturmlaf '° n ^ Ac ;°t 0lis is 7, iefly of t0 P°~ 

Of the Peisistratid temple through ti ll f’ WOuld P° int t0 the ^vival of the cella 

3? ^ The chi abandonment ^ lt the rniddle'of the fourtli^entursc rCS “ 48 °’ 4 ° 6 ’ 
a German de , monstrated in ™ror excavations by 

structures of Asia Minor; but this is contradicted hi rB * reproductlon one of the great 
compared with the spacing, and also by the technical treatment ° f the coIumns as 

Sor b ir “ ns) ^ 

stiggestion that !he th % most im Pmbable 

4 Wlth regard to the distribution of the mlhl ™ l (se f P ' §2 ’ note )- 

igreement with Herodotus but somewhat at vanL^S £ Snch ** ’ 
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the RISE of THE BORIC STYLE 

which took its place after the J^Xk“ 

peripteral, with fifteen cobnuts » ' k “^®he r ?sok of the mtroduction 
Corinth wete due to the dou e ’ . . , mus y 0 t h e same period belongs 

of the adytum between the ce » P De u hi, erected wholly in I™' 0 ' 

the second temple of Athena « £ lxi ,h e south; on account of 

limestone, with an unusual orientation t « hodom0 , was omitted and the 
this position, athwart a narrow terrace , m , k fla „ks. The second 

hexastyle peristyle contained oi y c f the apsidal temple, is 

temple of Hera Acraea at Perachora bu.lt to « |[|10 , f a? Je was 

another work of this sc roo , t tbere was a cross 

appatently d, style m-antm As at Conn ^ adytum since tins was 

an oracle temple ; but unlike Conn h co l umm dividing the cell, 

longitudinal ^“^““mplm was recessed * inches as if for 

pediment sculpture which seem s ^ “ we examin e another Done temple 

on the island of Corcyra (Corfu), t - ^ 1 ^ t h e flanks because of the 

absence of opisthodomus or adytum. I h umfonn on both front and 

intervals of nearly 2§ diameters J t jJ comers which was apparently 

flank, with a contraction of only i| m u$eful urp0 sc, in the absence of a 

imitated from the mainland and se 0 f temple, the entablature, 

tri glyph frieze. For the most striking p ^ ^ ovo lo moulding, upon 
consists merely of an arch,t “^ C ^ W J t cyma recta (with a rudimentary 

profile clearly suggesting its sfrange, with archaic beaded 

^ ^ a,tK ; 

^feclcc standing cast end, 

tristyle m-antis, and at ^e rcar w j b thoUgh not quite pseud - 

■ ^ r - 1 rttistf ft !ss£ « ’*■ - « - - 

** teKn ” 

hei^t. 
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EARLIER TEMPLES AT PALATUM 


dipteral, die dank walls being slightly outside the lines of the corresponding 
columns. The neighbouring though slightly later temple popularly attributed 
to Demeter (Ceres) is of the ordinary hexastyle type (Fig. 36); the pronaos has 
an unusual prostyle portico, 1 and there is no opisthodomus or adytum. Both 
temples lack angle contraction; but in the temple of Demeter the spacing is 
uniform on all sides, while in the Basilica, somewhat perversely, the flanks 
show a wider spacing throughout as in contemporary temples at Selinas. Some 
uncertainty in the designing of the Basilica is illustrated by two matters affecting 
the levels of the floors and ceilings. The interior columns of the cclla arc of the 
same height as those of the pronaos, 20 feet 8j inches, but the cella pavement 



Fig. 36. Basilica, Temple of Demeter, and Temple of Poseidon at Paestum. 


k-\ el was decided afterwards by fitting slabs round the columns 1 foot 8f inches 
above their bottoms, so that when they were fluted the imbedded lower 
portions were left 111 cylindrical form. For the ceiling of the pteroma, on the 
othei hand beam cuttings were prepared on the inner face of the architrave 
just under the sandstone crowning moulding, including sockets at 45 degrees 
m the corners; but the corresponding sockets for the opposite ends of the 
xams (which should have been, for instance, in the face of the pronaos archi- 

block- nf fC neV 7 CUt ’ an 1 eVL T th ° Se ° f the P enst y le were plugged with small 
ciks of stone showing that they were not used in the final design, 2 

Perhaps imitated from the great temple ‘GT’ at Selinus 
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Tn both temoles the capitals surpass any other known examples in the 
decorative treatment of the neck and echinus, the fluting 

Selinus) an astragal which in the temple of Demeter is 

netals The necking above this is a deep scoria filled with drooping petals, tw 

Ae west front of the BasUica (the teat, though facing on 
at least seven different designs 

— " h - frnic desipt oO^lotus- 

while the two at the right show a row of tiny penM^ Q f the Basi . 

lica, the southeast comer capital 
of the peristyle, the three of 
the pronaos, and the two east- 
ernmost of the interior, the 
echinus is a separate block of 
sandstone ; the easternmost 

capital of the cella, though a 
quarter imbedded in the pro- 
naos cross-wall, is completely 
carved, while the shaft, being 
fluted afterward, is finished for 
only three-quarters of the cir- 
cumference. In both temples 
there is a remarkable diminu- 
tion in the upper diameter, 

and the swelling cu^e of die entasis 7^^ 
temples. The prostyle mner columns of the temple otuem ^ ^ £ ave a 
Ionic, with twenty-eight flutes meeting in P . $ e i ater use d at Locri. 

circular disk below with a torus a ove, rese b( ^ tom (above the torus) and 

by a fillet and astragal at the top. The sa ^fXo C k am of the elongated archaic 
the upper portion of the shaft cut in t e sa bordering astragal. Unlike the 

formf and the cushion is convex, with replaced by 

earliest Ionic capitals, however, the p ovolo carved with the egg- 

a very large convex eye. Below the cushion is an archaic manner . 

and above is a pronounced abacus.* The ca p^s o m $ resembling 

Paestum are also of unusual form, flarmg and wim y 

. Even the foot unit employed in these tempks was Ascription and 

a One complete capital, found in 1948, serves as ions of the bases and shafts 

ItSML .t'K pronaos inside a Doric peristyle had prevously 

,h“ TeWstratid temple of Athena at Athens. 
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' with Lotus and Rosettes. (Durm.) 


EARLIER TEMPLES AT PAESTUM 


those of Proto-Ionic type 
in the neighbouring sanct- 
uary of Hera on the River 
Silaris. 

The architraves of the 
above-mentioned temples 
at Paestum are crowned 
by elaborate Ionic contin- 
uous mouldings carved in 
sandstone, without regulae 
or guttae; in the Basilica 
an ovolo is surmounted by 
a concave range of droop- 
ing petals, while in the 
temple of Demeter a 
carved egg-and-dart ap- 
pears in this position. The 
details of the frieze in the 
Basilica are uncertain; in 
spite of the loss of the 
outer face, however, from 
the marks of joints on the 
top of the architrave 
moulding, with lesser 
intervals alternating with 
greater, we may conclude 
that it had triglyphs and 
metopes. The frieze of the 
temple of Demeter is very 
peculiarly constructed ; the 
ttiglyphs are of sandstone 
with all the prismatic faces 
slightly concave to give 
greater sharpness at the 
edges, and they are merely 
inlaid in the limestone 
frieze blocks, of which 
the exposed intervening 

portions form the metopes. 
Because of the absence of 
angle contraction in the 

• ^ 1 . i 



Fig. 38.— Temple of Demeter at Paestum. 
Partly restored. (Koldewey.) 


v vvty.y 

ES (f£ d ; 8 r ) ? e iX r ^rt '°, aU 7 » be p^a « 

5 v S 3°)- in tfte case of the Basilica the exact form of the cornice is 

Labroustein Ws^res^ of the two fronts are gone, and 

the axis of the angle column. A metope however J'J® 11 ?* 1 * an <* the last triglyph over 
2 feet 9 inches (the average dimension of nt-v * \ asur P& 3 feet 8 inches instead of 
tnglyph was in its proper place, viz., at the corner 15 ^ kter found ’ P rovin g that the 
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unknown, though the roofing terracottas indicate that it was revetted in 
primitive fashion and had a terracotta sima. The cornice of the temple of 
Demeter, on the other hand, is fully known and constitutes the most unusual 
feature in these temples. Directly on the triglyph frieze rest two courses of 
sandstone, the lower elaborately carved with a serpentine pattern, the upper 
with the egg-and-dart ; these are carried horizontally all round the temple, and 
on the facades these alone form the cornice below the pediments. But on the 
flanks, instead of the usual mutular cornice, there are overhanging eaves of 
limestone, the soffit coffered in a maimer reminiscent of woodwork; and on the 
facades the coffered eaves are bent and carried up the slopes. The bend appears, 
however, only in the soffit and is insufficient to affect the upper outline, where 
the raking cornice forms the usual unbroken continuous slope . 1 The panel of 
each coffer was filled with a sandstone plaque, carved with a star in relief and 
fastened into place with lead. The crowning sima of the temple is the earliest 
known example of the cyma recta used in this position; and this, too, is carved 
in sandstone with an anthemion design in relief, nine-petal palmettes alternating 
with lotus flowers of Egyptian style, resting on coimecting spiral stems (re- 
produced long afterwards in more developed style at Bassae and Delos), with 

! ion-head spouts on the flanks. 

Five miles away, on the River Silaris (Sele), were discovered the founda- 
tions of a later temple of Hera, octastyle and peripteral, with seventeen columns 
on the flanks, surrounding a fairly long cella with a pronaos and, at the back, 
an adytum. It is interesting as a pseudo-dipteral plan on three sides, while the 
front portico was even deeper, equivalent to three intercolummations ; but in 
s pitc of the complicated plan the scale is even smaller than in the older temple, 
t ie stylobate measuring only about 56 by 123 feet. Whether this plan was a 
development from that of the Basilica, or whether, like the older temple of 
Hera, it was influenced by contact with Selinus (compare the plan of temple 
‘GT’j, it is now difficult to say; the stylistic dates would permit the latter 
assumption. Though the column capitals still show archaic characteristics such 
as eighteen flutes terminating in semicircles with tiny petals between (the 
echinus being separately carved in sandstone in some instances), yet the hollow 
scotia has disappeared; also the richly carved Ionic mouldings in sandstone 
crowning the architrave show the later and more oval form of egg-and-dart 
The triglvph frieze above the non-Doric architrave perpetuates the provincial 
hybrid tradition; the friable sandstone metopes contain well-developed sculpture 

of about 500 B.C., and from the fact that some arc about 4 incllcs Wld f r than 
others, apparently having been located near corners, it is clear that angle con 
traction had not yet been introduced. The cornice was crowned by a sandstone 
gutter consisting of a hollow “Egyptian” profile with lion-head spouts. The 
erection of the larger temple, apparently for the same cult, not many years 
after its predecessor, may perhaps have been due to a feeling that the rapid v 
growing importance of the sanctuary required a more expert design whic 1 
would not shame Hera in comparison with the developed workmanship of 

other cities. 

. The “Chinese roof" effect shown in Fig. 38. therefore, is 
This disposes of the only positive argument ever adduced for the Chinese roof t y, 
that Pacsturo now becomes an argument in the opposite sense. 
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METAPONTUM AND LOCRI 


This Ionic influence appears also in another Achaean colony of South ItaK 
at Metapontum, where we find two temples of which one, at least, again use< 
sandstone for the finer details. The earlier of the two, known as the Chiesa a 
Sansone but probably the temple of Apollo, is now represented merely by ; 
rectangular excavation, while the later, the so-called Tavole Paladine (“Knights 
Tables”), retains ten columns on the north flank and five on the south (Plan 
XXIII). The foundations of the Chiesa indicate that the plan was of the unusua 
type with a smgle colonnade on the long axis of the cella, as in the Basilica at 
Paestum, suggesting that there was an odd number of columns on the front: 
and since the total dimensions and also the scale of the columns are practically 



Fig. 39— Entablature of thb Doric Temple at Locri. 


or, Z f J • u U 1S Ural t0 assume that there were nine columns 

spacing. The Tavole was of the J °™« a wider 

Paestum ; the pZos Zs Z"tis but b” ^ “f' ° f « 

an opisthodomus. In both examples the echinus! hlaZnd h'T , than 

mouldings CrOWn f d 

the glyphs semicircular with a decorative -central g ^ were oYsand stone, 

ast ^ Er; 
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crowning members and the upper parts of the entablature. Each of these two 
temples seems to be about a decade later than its counterpart at Paestum. 

The most peculiar example was a Doric temple in the Ionicising colony o 
Locri Epizephyrii, of which the plan was apparently tristyle m-antis; there was, 
at least, no peristyle. The members of the entablature (Fig. 39) were a cut on 
thin slabs, perhaps because of the scarcity of material* The triglyphs were of 
very wide proportions, really pentaglyphs divided into five parts; some have 
concave intervals between the glyphs as at Paestum and Metapontum, and the 
angle triglyphs were curiously decorated with astragals at every vertical edge, 
as at Selmus and Metapontum. Above these came a very decorative cornice, 
the lower course carved with an elaborate leaf ornament and with miniature 
mutules of slight projection (with two rows of guttae) alternating with full- 
sized pomegranates 3! inches in diameter; the upper course was of coarse 
limestone to § which was nailed a terracotta revetment. The simas, roof tiles, and 
acrotcria are all of terracotta; the simas have a delicate lotus-and-palmette 
ornament in relief, that on the flanks with pierced triangu ar interstices to 
permit the escape of rain water (as at Selmus), while false lion-head spouts 
covered the joints. The acroteria represent youths on horseback, each supported 
by a crouching sphinx, the forerunners of the marble acroteria of the Ionic 

temnle in the sa.mc town. _ •». ‘tv 

Returning to Sicily, we first consider two of the temples at Selmus, D on 

the acropolis and <h c middle temple (W) on the 

length and both with an adytum instead of the opisthodomus (Fig. 28). But 
the peristyles are proportionately shorter, there being only thirteen and fourteen 
columns^rcspcctiv'cly, on the flanks; yet, as if to counteract this shortening, e 
spacings on the flanks are uniformly greater rather than less than on the fronts, 

The colLn diameters are uniform on all sides, and angle contraction is still 

two standing dc . , r t i lc f rout together with the enclosed 

‘pc* rrtTins the inner row ot columns at uit uoi * & . 

hb retains i n, if , , , i against the inner row of columns 

' D ' is "r 

it nlan and ‘FS’ seemingly a reversion, the opposite is the case with t 
entablatures \ here temple ‘Detains the older traits, such as the alternating 

. The difficult combination of frieze Tfe'inuSes, 

found together, it has hlt J crt ° ly^Th, c hcs wide as contrasted with 39 inches for the 

than half as usual; and presumably mutules known width of6ji feet over 

granates helping to mitigate the discrepancy m ^ ^ mctopcs . presumably the east 

front (now concealed node. r . c „3, “ formed a closed adytum 

SmS“mb»b!y Jrcstore a single in, etna, tow 0 , 

columns on the main axis. ^ 



TEMPLE GT AT SELINUS 


system with narrow mutulcs over the metopes, whereas in temple 'I S’ tlu 
mutules of the cornice arc uniform throughout. Also the sculptured metope> 
on the facade of temple ‘FS’ (which in this respect also resembles peculi.irlv 
constructed in two courses, descend nearly to 500 ii.c., as if the temple wcrl 
a long time in building. Among individual details, the raking cornice s,.flk 
temple ‘D’ requires mention because of its division by means of offsets into 
four longitudinal bands, painted alternately white and dark blue; and the 
mutules of ‘FS’ are exceptional in having four rows each of six mitt ie ’ A soeri-J 
peculiarity of ‘FS’ was ,hc use of a scree,, wall. ,, inel.es cluck and ,o fo, 
5 inches high, to fill the lower parts of the intervals between the columns 

evidently with the purpose of veiling ceremonial processions which took place 
in die pteroma, so that their lower parts seem engaged. 

r, Th fcl a > rgCS j ? j iplc ( GT ) at Sclilll,s - begun on" the eastern plateau shortly 
alter FS and dedicated to Apollo, measured no less than about 164} bv 161 1 

?? tlae colossal structures of the west, vying with the Ionic temples 
of AMa Minor. Like them, too, it was octastyle; the flanks had seventeen 
o umns (Fig- 28)- It is now such a massive heap of ruins, overturned bv earth- 
quake (Plate XX), that exact measurement and analysis are as vet impossible 
It is clear, however, that work started at the main east front, and that ainde 
contraction had not yet been introduced, uniform spacing being employ'd 
across the east front and also down the flanks, though the flank spacingdiows 

‘FS’ the rT rSe mCreaSe u t 1 hat , we met in thc more justifiable cases of ‘D’ and 
feet) and y feet 8* inches (2* Doric feet) on front and fl nks r sm-ct v 1 ■ 

in, ended bo uniformly 9 feet 7 “ Klcs Th f C f wcr d '™«« "'<™ 

la.ee coin™,, of the Wes’: % u , i,« iio D * 

7 fee,, while th^rfTe heTwer'i S, “ 6 3 * inches and to 

mCh W 7 * h l ght ° f (h ' C0lumm - turned Th^rbc™ Tf c'th \ ‘‘7 

would have been a meet <- A\ „ • , , Dccn 48 tect inches, 1 

only 4 diameters in the later work of rhe fifth m pcnods and 

anomaly of more slender columns in the 1/ -'T'li >' loldm S the curious 

still with the hollow scot, a a *e neck „ , F ' T h ' Cn ° rmous capitals, 
in the firs, , wo penod^and of aiincl. 8 ' C “ Spr f d ? f f«* roj inches 

fifth-century capitals of the west front have '"spread ofn'fW d ? vclo P? d 
shafts are of various stages of workman «hi« . P , , 3 , fcct 3 'i lnches - The 

drums, others trimmed to form twenty facets whilTIT 7 b ? cked ° l * in roimd 
and the second from the north show the 

are Hitjjo^a^^olde wey^are^not ^based onTcmal mcoT^’ ° T °/ 53 * feCt 35 estimatcd 

S Vf 1 at , Vanance with *e permissible Dronorrio ■ T° n ° f the falIen d ™ms and 
eet a* inches is based on a study of the prLfples ° f 
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between as in Ionic columns, and the northeast angle column was completely 
finished with true Doric fluting. In the neighbouring quarries at Campobello 
are huge drums in the living rock, up to 12 feet in diameter and 14 feet in 
height, standing only 12 to 16 inches apart. The temple was never completed 
on account of the subjugation of the city by the Carthaginians in 409 b.c.; 
but the discouraging task must have been tentatively abandoned at an even 
earlier date, since traces of stucco finish survive even on cylindrical undressed 
column shafts. The entablature follows the precedent of ‘FS’, with wide 
mutules throughout. 

The plan of the inner building repeats the general narrow proportions of the 
earlier temples at Selinus, the flank walls here aligning with the third column 
from each corner of the facade, leaving a pteroma of such depth that we have 
another example of the plan known as pseudo-dipteral. The clear span of the 
wooden ceiling beams between architrave and wall became about 38 feet. 
The tetrastyle pronaos of temple ‘D’ here reappears, with the difference that 
the columns are all free-standing, having on either flank an additional column 
and so two open bays as in the temple of Demeter at Paestum; the heavy square 
antae have capitals recalling those of the concave “Proto-Ionic” profile in the 
Basilica at Paestum, though here the Ionic volutes are combined with palmettes 
in the relief decoration of the surface. The result was a deep prostyle portico, 
with a clear area of about 59 by 65 feet which, unless there were interior columns, 
there could have been no intention of roofing; it may have formed an open 
court. From this, three doorways gave access to the cella, which was so wide 
that, alone among all the Sicilian temples, 1 it was subdivided by inner rows of 
columns, not merely by a central row of large columns as in some of the temples 
on the Italian mainland, but by two rows of smaller columns, probably fifteen 
on either side and arranged in three storeys, ninety interior columns in all. 
For these cella columns were so small in scale that even the lowest were only 
3 feet 9 1 inches in diameter, with monolithic shafts and sixteen flutes. At the 
beginning, the rear compartment of the plan was probably intended to form a 
closed adytum; its transformation into an opisthodomus, and the transference 
of the adytum to the nave, probably represent fifth-century alterations. 

About sixty miles to the cast of Selinus along the coast lies the city of Acragas 
(Agrigcntum or Girgcnti), one of the most remarkable examples of the way in 
which the Greeks availed themselves of the peculiarities of the site to give 
grandeur and emphasis to their temples. A higher ridge on the north became 
the acropolis, surrounded with walls and crowned with the principal temple o 
Athena, of which only six columns remain, embedded under the church of 
S. Maria dei Grcci; this acropolis is now the modem town of Agrigcnto. On the 
crest of the southern range, which lies parallel to the seaboard, and for the length 
of half a mile, arc the remains of six temples. It is the magnificent treatment 
of the southern range which suggests one of the lessons that wc may learn from 
Greek architecture. The Greeks did not think of cutting down the lulls, or 
even of levelling the rock; they rather made the most of their natural character 
(plate XXIV), wedded art to nature, and so united their work with the ever- 
lasting hills that it seems to be part of the same design. At the eastern, the highest, 

• Apart from the primitive megaron on the Acropolis at Selinus. It is not probable that 
a hypacthral roof should be restored in temple 'GT.’ 
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point of the range is the so-called temple of Hera Lacinia, raised on a platform 

to give it greater prominence. Then follow in succession the temples popularly 

ascribed to Concord, Heracles, Zeus Olympius, Castor and Pollux, and 

Hephaestus, of which, however, only that of Zeus Olympius is dcfinitclv 
named. 

Though there are traces of earlier temples of moderate size at Acragas, it 
was not until the arrival of news of the huge undertaking in temple ‘GT’ at 
Selinus that the Acragantines bethought themselves of erecting monumental 
structures. 1 It was then that they began, out of rivalry with the Selinuntines, 
the most colossal temple ever created in Sicily, that of Zeus Olympius, its 
stylobate measuring about 173 feet by 361 feet, nearly three times the dimensions 
ot the neighbouring temples of Concord and Hera Lacinia. The temple had 
seven columns on the main fronts, fourteen on the flanks, and is technically 
described as heptastyle pseudo-peripteral, that is, a peripteral temple of which 
the columns are engaged to the walls of the cella (Fig. 40). For the order was 
on so gigantic a scale that the intercolumniations were filled with screen walls 
to assist m supporting the entablature; possibly the suggestion came from the 
screens of the mystery temple (‘FS’) at Selinus. It is as if, not satisfied with 
avmg copied the exact length of the stylobate of temple ‘GT’ and having 
exceeded the width by nearly 9 feet, the builders boastfully set out even to 
surpass the scale at Selinus claiming that they could erect a wider fapade with 

° li Do* 0,1 ' h f fr0WS a ? d °J 26 IO i « Ae flaXThe 

founa also at Selinus. The column diameters, moreover, are as meat “ , fee 

It SelfauT k wa a s r oh' eV ' r ityTty exccedin g 3 § feet the oval diameters 
eimus. It was obvious that such columns could not be built up in the usual 

anner wit circular drums; the alternative was ashlar construction with the 

circumference divided into sectors by radial joints, the core bekTrirTlar^ o 

STvIl 

contrary^o^th^generally^accep^ed^theor^ Tword tempk °! ZeUS 01 T m P ius « 

tells us that Carthaginian captives taken at the hau-l^nfH P anatl ° n 1S advisable - Diodorus 

not only on municipal projects at A™ ft of Himera ln 480 b.c. were set to work 

inferred by our modem author^ that Ae tempk of Zeus h” 1 ^ the gods ' b has been 
of Acragas, was in consequence one of those £ ul Z |!n b f 8 the largest of the temples 
Carthaginian prisoners, and that as a further conse 1Ch Dlod ° ru5 refers as constructed by 
great thankoffering for the victory “ datCS from a *er 48o b.c., a 

temples, like mediaeval cathedrals, Lquimd a L?dme f mUSt r£CalIed that these great 

telamones are characteristic of sculpture of about 8 ! w R The facial traits of the 

87 feet below, were laid out for a plan still archaic ^ the f °undations, as much as 

Selinus at a time when the idea of angle contraction 2 ^ ^’ ba$ed ° n tem P le ‘ GT ’ a t 

(there : being none on the fronts, whikfthe flanks had ? gH aS „ y< ? c i uite misunderstood 

tracted bays towards each corner), was beghuffnl ££ W °, eqU r Y but madequately con- 
at about 510 b.c. ’ gmnmg to percolate from the Greek mainland 

2 The terrific diameter of 14 f ee t ri inrhp • 

from co„«o ££ * - 
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that the intervals were reduced approximately to the size of the diameters 
themselves (barely less on the fronts, barely more on the flanks), the impos- 
sibility of securing architraves of such size made it necessary to build them up 
in three courses, with three blocks to each span and a joint exactly at midspan, 



Fig. 4 o ,—Tnii TBMPI.E or Zbus Olympius at Acragas. 


thus requiring intcrcolumnar support. The above-mentioned screen wall, by 
means of which the problem was solved, lies 5 inches behind the column 
centres; and from its inner face project pilasters, with their faces exactly tangent 
to the theoretical column circumferences as projected from the exterior. With 
a central column on each front, an axial entrance became impossible; and the 
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preserved portions of the screen wall are just sufficient to prove, by elimination, 
that the only possible positions for entrances are the two angle intervals of the 
front, probably only at the east (Fig. 40). 1 The cella walls were composed of 
square piers corresponding to the pilasters, again with screen walls between; 
thus the entire plan is a compromise between a normal pseudo-dipteral 


-A X 

thus the entire plan is a compromise Detween a normal pseudo-dipteral temple 

-aisled cella and a non-peripteral temple with a three-aisled cella 

>seurlo-rlinfpr^1 id Q n r] i cl A ~CI1„ . i 


with a one 


a Lena duu a non-penprerai temple witn a three- 

( bo th the pseudo-dipteral idea and the three-aisled cella occurring in temple 
GT ). Just how the ceiling and roof would have been carried across the cella 
proper, with its clear span of 42 feet, is uncertain ; possibly the Greeks themselves 
never solved the problem, since there is evidence that the roof was never built. 

The height of the outer columns was probably 56 feet 7 inches (Fig. 41), that 
is, twenty-one wall courses besides the six corresponding to the bases and 
capitals, overtopping the huge columns at Selinus by nearly 8J- feet. 2 The 
bases given to the columns, which are suggestive of Ionian influence, and 
the stylobate raised on a base with four steps below, are all innovations 
pecu iar to this temple, which is just as remarkable for the unusual qualities 
ot us design as for ns size. In the column capitals, the echinus is of the 
eve opc sti orm and the necking lacks the scotia, suggesting that this 

level was not attained until well into the fifth century. The colossal telamones 
(atlantes), male figures used as architectural supports, 25 feet 2 inches 

Dor r i rC p accd 011 the extemal Screen walls > midway between the 

(■ , U , mns ’j IO aS j 1St , 1,1 carr ymg die entablature. These are the figures 

from which is derived the popular name, “Temple of the Giants.’T To^ive 

space for them, the screen wall was recessed still more at the top the stifling 
ffiuffom T n 3 T b T g Tn eaS u d t0 I7i inches; and the diclfof 12J inches 

a' z t zz Zn c rh T sk 

c PS -a„d^rt m the middle.. The style of the sculptured heads agrees with °Z 

was at the middle of the south flLik ^vhh l,n h j SU ggeSted that the entrance 

rathe, illegal « the north); dm 

scree,, eeaM a, , hii p 8 oim . but the „ 2 "Z' 17 Y tS** 
imcrcolumiur telamon happened to be discovered at ' no remsms °f an 
all since telamones were required in everv intervol a P j 1S 1I ?. rcallt y no argument at 
below the level of their feet. Y C and an y door bntels would have been 

in Fig. 41, for nut a nee" ^fcetaj’ tinny waf/co exa gg er ated; that shown 

of three wall C diminished by Ae omission 

using Koldewey’s excessive diameter and a DronorHn'^a*^ iv ^1^ / eCt ° r thirty-four courses, 

T he location of the telamones is still SS” Th f V SCd ° n the 8 oldcn section, 
collected and pieced together by Cockerell who d fr3gments of °ne of them were 
raised on the square pic®, of ^dTarne^h’ ^ 

still adhere to this view. But Koldewcv riehtlv n hr^A 1 d th< i tlmbe r roof; and some 
Kyveen ,he co,u mns . s „c b bc „ B , hc rclat , 8 ^ 

rr ly *«.<»« wsh 

profile and requires correction. In spite of its nrr ^ nounc ed shadow), is imaginary as 

eneared^T ° thcrs morc rec cntly published. Pace andP ^ Koldewe y’ s restoration is 
g , g d c °* umns were exact semicircles from bottom P , lerc ^ wron gly assume that the 

** ,hcv teidcd *- thd 2 
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of the column capitals in that they should be dated about 470 b.c., so that we 
may infer that the temple had reached nearly this level when the Carthaginian 
captives taken at the battle of Himera in 480 b.c. were put to work on it, as 
Diodorus relates . 1 Even the support afforded by the heads and forearms of the 
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Fk;. 41.— Exterior Order op the Olympieum at Acragas. 

(Restored by Koldcwcy.) 

telamones was regarded as insufficient, however, so that iron beams 14 or 15 
feet long and as much as 5 inchc s wide and 12 inches high were let into tie 

th , Marconi 

impmsibk-Tnd aesthetically makes the telamones resemble gigantic tassels suspended from 

influence much later work, as the tn 8 ^ d 1 ™ m , t P waU of thc Ereehthcum at 

and of Serapis at laormma, and even »*f«*Mf* , “ , , n il)C haU in the south 

Athens thc stoa at Epidaurus, thc Lion I0111D at '•■.minis, b 

market at Delos, and thc Houlcutcrion at Miletus. 
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THE TEMPLE OF CONCORD AT ACRAGAS 








TEMPLE OF HERACLES AT ACRAGAS 


soffits of the architraves, resting on the edges of the column capitals. The 
metopes were uncarved, but sculpture in relief exists on the tympanum blocks 
of the pediments, of which the subject was, according to Diodorus, the battle 
of the gods and giants on the east, the fall of Troy on the west. Diodorus also 
tells us, as does Polybius before him, that the temple was roofless and unfinished, 
because of the Carthaginian invasion in 406 b.c. ; and this seems to be borne 
out by the condition of the upper member of the cornice, of which the un- 
finished top on the flanks was apparently to have been carved in the form of 
tiles. 1 


Of the numerous other temples at Acragas, only that ascribed to Heracles is 
of our period, dating from the last years of the sixth century. This is of the 
ordinary hexastyle peripteral type; and in it appears, for the first time in Sicily, 
a column spacing uniform on all sides, apart from the comers, where a partially 
misunderstood angle contraction is applied to the fronts but not to the flanks. 
We must emphasise the curious fact that angle contraction, a century older on 
t e Greek mainland, did not reach any of the western colonies until 480 b c 
except in these two partial applications of the preceding decades, the temples 
o Zeus and Heracles at Acragas. In the latter temple the stiff echinus of the 
reek mainland capitals for the first time appears in the west, combined with 
a ast effort to retain the hollow scotia cutting back into the shaft; at a later 
period (as m temple C at Selrnus) the fluting was carried up through the scotia 
m stucco, and three shallow grooves in the stucco now defined the necking 
m a manner more agreeable to the taste of later times. The mutules of the 

p”™ C( 7 ? m tem P le . FS ’’ have twenty-four guttae arranged in four rows 
articularly imposing is the great vertical sima of limestone, 2 feet 8 A inches 

lgh with groups of mouldings in the upper half and a painted fascia with 
hon heads in the lower. The problem of roofing the great width of cdJa 
3 feet 10 inches, must have required considerable ingenuity (probably involving 

?etre C bv m ,irc d 7 inKri0r COlUmnS ' of & destruction of the 

surfaces ofthestonl I? 7® BX J i PP ear ? “ *<= cracked and flaked 

Roman repairs “ by ‘° 1 de P th of 2 ™ tire eventual 

t&ztgxrj* re# 

Disregarding the carved tympanum blocks Parp a„d d- 
contained the sculpture and that the temple was nS aSSUmed that the meto P« 
truncated hip roof and with the cella hvoaethral^ d Wlth ° ut P edlm ents, with a flat or 
restoration is quite contrary to the facts On die oAer^and ff ±Y ‘ C ° this 

ew fragments of archaic terracotta tiles found during ’ eff ° rts to assi g n to the roof a 
y the date of the fragments and the improbability that thcre^ 00 Seem f to be contradicted 

af the cella lies flat on the floor, with the blocks m XT ^ reco f tructed i the south wall 
tvas upset during an earthquake. their pr °P er revive positions, just as it 
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with only twelve columns on the flanks. Access to the east fa ? ade was provided 

ra y re a effor“?o r execute '• * e c f olu ™ S 8 Dmic fe« 

feet in diameter, and their axial spacing at least on the front ,^8 Done feel 

(slightly less on the flanks), the ^ f n e^ethod of emphasis 

was adopted by slightly thickening the “J^sJle are monolithic, 

interest is the fact that, whfle ^ the north flank 

were built up with drums, obviously for the 
purpose of leaving a gap until the last possible 
moment to facilitate the erection of the 
interior, after which the limited space 
demanded the use of smaller units for the 
remaining columns. The existence within the 
cella of superposed rows of columns on each 
side has sometimes been regarded as evidence 
that the centre was open to the sky , forming 
a hypaethron or opaion. But the primary 
object of such columns was to carry a fla 

ceiling and to assist in supporting the be f ns ,, 
the roof; for although there were undoubtedly 
some exceptional instances of hypaethral 
temples, such as two unfinished colossal archaic 
temples (that of Zeus Olympius at Acragas and 
the Heraeum at Samos), the later temple o 
Apollo at Didyma near Miletus, and the temple 
of Zeus Olympius at Athens at the time tha 1 
was mentioned by Vitruvius, they were prob- 
ably extremely rare. The roof was norma y 
unbroken throughout its length, though some 
of the tiles may have been pierced to admi 
light to the attic space* With regard to ano ler 
"" assumed function of such interior rows of 
columns in two storeys, the theory that they 
supported a gallery floor resting on the inter- 
vening architrave, this is incorrect m the case 

of most temples; but it so happens to 

so constructed that a visitor - standing on ^^^c floors to w fc ch 

the main ceiling, ev ®?\ tua t er c f t \ ie lower columns was continuous 

access was had t>y ladders. The Xht com^ tencc have a lower diameter 

*■ ^ on " of the 
SH P 7 . ... - iMiVilirafion. 



Fig. 42.— ThbTemplb op Aphaba 

at Aegina. 


hence 

K. since been proved that this was part of an 

acroterion base at the apex of the pediment. 
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TEMPLES AT AEGINA AND SUNIUM 


interruption caused by the architrave. As in other temples, the inner architrave 
is decorated with regulae and guttae even though the triglyph frieze is omitted; 
and the ends are merely bonded into the cross-walls, there being no antae 
responding to the inner colonnades. A curious feature is the doorway from the 
cella to the opisthodomus, off axis, and obviously an afterthought; it was pierced 
after the lower courses of the cross-wall had been laid. 

To the pediments of this temple belong elaborate marble sculptures, carved 
in the round and representing in almost identical fashion two combats before 
Troy in the presence of Athena. 1 Each apex was crowned by a great floral 
acroterion flanked by female figures, and at the lower angles were griffins. 
But the problem is complicated by the fact that we possess the remains of three 
sets of pediment sculptures, and three great floral acroteria once crowning the 
pediments, whereas only two positions were available. We may perhaps 
conclude that the more archaic west pediment was completed before 490 b.c., 
along with the temple architecture, and the cast pediment a little after 490 b.c. ; 
the latter may then have been injured during some raid, perhaps by the Persians 
at the time of the battle of Salamis, and have been replaced by the final cast 
pediment sculptures (which seem to date from just after 480), their damaged 
predecessors being set up opposite the east front as a memorial of the war. : 

Other pediment sculptures were employed in a second temple of this period 
at Aegina, that of Apollo in the port. 3 

Another temple erected so shortly before 490 b.c. that it was not quite 
finished at the time of the Persian invasion in that year, when it apparently 
suffered from a raid, was the older temple of Poseidon at Sunium. Onlv parts 
of the platform under the later marble temple, and scattered pieces of columns 
and entablature used in later structures, survive at the present day; but from 
these we learn that, even more than at Aegina, the temple was intended to 
embody new and definite principles of design. Not only were the columns 
3 Doric feet m diameter on all sides, but the axial spacings were likewise 
uniform, 7? Done feet or diameters except at the contracted comers; the 
peristyle had the characteristic fifth-century plan with one more than twice the 
number of front columns on the flanks, six by thirteen, and the stviobate, ,f 
finished, would have had the simple dimensions of 40 by 92^ Doric feet. 


Strictly speaking we should terminate our consideration of the archaic Doric 
style at this point having attained the historical and cultural limit marked by 
the year 490 B.c. But it seems advisable to continue with Sicily and South leal/ 

F “‘», H?Uer von 

^° e £»t~ d by Thorwald ” n: Mher — ““‘br/ceZl; 

1 For such war memorials see the instances at Athens do 01 r <n TKi. » 1 

seems preferable to the alternative that the “non-ped, mental” 'scul n l ?°' c ^ eX P lanatlon 
of the temple by the loser in a crnlnh.ml scuJ P turcs were set up east 

would have been clay, and it is hardly likelv diaVn?’ ,° r m a c °( n P etltlon the medium 

faign in marble a, Ji sire, “ » Z “erS™ l0S " WOuU have P«P«uated hi* 
ragmen, of sculpture was excavated by Cockerell, and others have bee,, 'fouldrec’cndy * 
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•xaminine some of the colonial temples of the fifth century which cannot 
properlv be regarded as representative of the culmination on the Greek mainland. 

saw ■Sfiys'rar s 

Himcra m 480 b.c., though it must have 
been finished by his brother Hicron I who 
began to reign two years later . 1 The temple 
was hcxastyle (Fig. 43). with fourteen columns 
on the Hanks, but differs from the ordinary 
plan because of an innovation which must be 
traced back to Ionic influence, though the old 
temple of Apollo at Syracuse was the vicarious 
agent. In other words, the graduated spacing 
of the front columns, suggested in the temple 
of Apollo, was here more systematically 
applied, even to the flanks, where the two 
spacings nearest each comer were narrowed 
like those on the fronts. Thus originated the 



ilKC UIU5C uu y 

system of double contraction which became 
characteristic of many of the fifth-century 

(•I | *1 Doric temples of the west; it formed a subtle 

I I ^ method of distributing the distortion caused 

• I I ^ by angle contraction, so that it is somewhat 

L 1 m astonishing not to find it in other parts of the 

™ ■ ■ ' Greek world . 2 Among the notable features ot 

the temple of Athena were its splendid doors 
of gold and ivory, and the statue of Athena 
on the summit of a pediment with a go cn 
shield visible from far at sea. Another trophy 
of the battle of Himera was the temple ot 
Victory at Himcra itself, with an almost 
identical plan, though very little now stands 
above the stylobate level. Analysis of the 
plan yields the very curious fact that it was 
originally designed with double contraction 

• . . u„. Ark tint it was converted into the 

i The temple owes its partial preservation • cutting of large arched openings 

cathedral of the city; the ce la became he mve 1 ^ ^ ^ pc >tyle on either side, 
through the ashlar flank walls (but lined with tr . ‘ j KUSCO f t hc flank colonnades 

ami A filling vf .he in.ercolumnra,™ .*« as a baroque church facade, 

as lateral arslcs. while the rear ,„ tct from the walls .0 reveal the 

"S ^ « -1 clearitig away - nrah.I.r.d 

exists among them. 
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SICILIAN TEMPLES AFTER HIMERA 
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to employ double contraction on the flanks as well, and in order to effect 
this, with the total length of the stylobate already fixed by the lower steps, 
it became necessary to widen all the intervening axial spacings on the 
flanks by | inch. Another strange feature pertains to the marvellously carved 
lion-head spouts of the flank sima; for they are spaced 3 feet 8§ inches on 
centres, quite without relation to the triglyph spacing of 6 feet io-| inches, and 
examination reveals that the total length of the flank sima had been divided 
into a number of intervals deficient by one. 1 Two stone staircases, on either 
side of the cella doorway, gave access to the attic or roof space above the ceiling, 
a habit which became prevalent during this period among the western colonies. 
Not all of the Sicilian temples dating after 480 B.c. exhibit double contraction, 
hich, apart from the two above-mentioned examples by Syracusan architects, 
seems to have been unknown elsewhere for about twenty years longer. For 
single contraction itself was such a recent idea that it had not yet run its course. 
Thus the southernmost of the three great temples on the eastern plateau at 
Selinus, ‘ER’ (Fig. 28; Plate XX), was apparently begun at about the same 
time as the temples at Syracuse and Himera, just after 480 B.c. In scale it is 
enormous, the largest of the temples in the west apart from the two colossi at 
Selinus and Acragas ; the columns are 7 feet inches in diameter, and the angle 
contraction is uniformly 12 inches at each comer. The great length of the flank, 
with fifteen columns, is due to the fact that the plan of the inner building is a 
compromise between the traditional Selinuntine type and the opisthodomus 
of the Greek mainland, yielding a succession of four rooms, pronaos, cella, 
ad^ turn, and opisthodomus , the antae are of developed form with narrow 
outer returns, and both porches have two columns in-antis. Above the porches 
were sculptured metopes such as in earlier examples (‘C’ and ‘FS’) had been 
applied to the facades; the reliefs as usual were executed in limestone, but in 
this instance with white marble inserts for the faces, hands, and feet of the 
feminine figures; and the top of the pronaos architrave taenia was bevelled to 
permit a better view of the lower portions. At about the same time was carried 
out the west front of the great temple ‘GT,’ likewise with single contraction 

adytum ^ ° piSthodomus mstead of the presumably originally intended 

f S “ thlS Same as we have seen, work was being prosecuted 

begun a smaller temple on the northern hill, dedicated to Athena, hexastyle but 

akd'o^r'k T S i T1 , Smg fl contra ? i . on a PP«ted ™ the fronts and probably 
c oseTddn! df b h ulflucn y °f' he Olympieum consrsts in the remarkably 

r b S o C ; e ;he“ ls are , Wly ' * “ th “ 4 = cZTLm t 

antis, the style of the lion heads of the sima is of the decade 480-470 b.c.3 

hd™: .t“S C eU” . do,,b * tht “rihudon of Che .ion 

been found lying in their original relatioiXp 1 ” 351 £ SlmaS and COrmce blocks have 
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THE RISE OE THE DORIC STYLE 

Slightly later is a normal peripteral temple in the same city, popularly attributed 
to Hera Lacinia (Plate XXIV), hexastyle and with the usual number of thirteen 
columns on the flanks. Unusual, however, is the reduction of the column 
diameters on the flanks (the only other Sicilian example being temple C at 
Selinus) , accompanied by a similar reduction of the axial spacing so t at t te 

columnar intervals are identical on all sides. 1 

The true temple of Hera Lacinia, out on the tip of Capo Colonna at Croton, 

was formerly the most splendid temple of South Italy, with rich treasures or 
sculpture and painting. Now only one column survives; but three centuries 
ago there were two, and it was then evident that there had once been forty- 
eight. From this number, as compared with the trenches for the foundations, 
it seems clear that the peristyle was hexastyle with sixteen columns on the 
flanks, and with a second colonnade across the front in the old Sicilian manner, 
the porches would have been distyle in-antis. The few known details of the 
architecture, with the columns inclined inward, and of the fragments of Parian 
marble pedimental sculpture, show that this was not an archaic temple but one 
rather of the second quarter of the fifth century, so that the double fapade was 

a revival. 2 Its marble roof tiles were famous in antiquity. 

Gradually the theory of double contraction, as evolved by Gelon s architects 
at Syracuse and Himera, began to penetrate to other western colonies At 
Selinus, perhaps at about 460 b.c., was begun temple A (Fig. 28), hexastyle 
and with fourteen columns on the flanks ; the fronts had double contraction 
while single contraction appeared on the flanks, so that it was of the hybrid 
class to which the original design of the temple at Himera had belonged n 
this, as well as in temple ‘O’ which seems to have been similar, both the adytum 
and opisthodomus appear as in temple ‘ER.’ Another and more notable examp e 
of this hybrid class is the largest of the temples at Paestum, that of Poseidon 

It seems to have replaced the older temple known as the Basilica which stood 
beside it in the same precinct. The relative proportion of the diameter to the 
height of the columns, 1 to 4-2i and 1 to 4-36, might seem at first g ance o 
suggest an earlier date, but these heavy proportions are due only to the great 
s izc S of the columns (the diameters being 6 feet n inches and 6 feet 8 inches), 
the Greeks always observing the practice of making large Doric columns 

to be taLn as evidence of latcncss .4 The true date must be about 460 b.c. 

td "vc"£ wha. little wc know of .he plan, addiuonal eneavatton m .9.0 

on .he fronts of .cnplc 'A' has no. been previously 
TS^Ko, dowry and P.,chs.oi„ , employ 

biitlhc 1 Paestum was also late, than all the temples ol .he 

fourtlhcnt'uryland of all the subsequent period, on the Greek n.a.nland! 

no 



TEMPLE OF POSEIDON AT PAESTUM 

would seem that the peristyle was planned to have uniform axial spacings on 
all sides, with single contraction, and with the diameters of the flank columns 
reduced as in the contemporary temple of Hera Lacinia at Acragas. 1 As at 
Himera, however, the flanks were revised to permit the use of double con- 
traction, but at the cost of widening all the intervening axial spacings by 
if inches, resulting in the anomaly of smaller flank diameters associated with 
wider spacings. The columns are unusual in having twenty-four flutes, as at 
Corcyra and Tarentum; though for the interior columns of the cella the number 
of flutes was reduced to twenty in the lower and to sixteen in the upper storey. 
For the cella, for the first time in Italy, contains double ranges of superposed 
columns (Plate XXV), the sole object of which would appear to have been the 
support of the ceiling and roof, as there is no trace of any gallery, and the steps 
behind the pronaos led only to the roof. The steps, furthermore, occur only 
on the right hand of one entering; the corresponding compartment on the 
left was merely a closet and never contained stairs, so that a gallery over the 
left aisle, had such existed, would have been inaccessible.* The two storeys of 
columns are separated merely by an architrave with a continuous crowning 

that the lines of diminution might be continuous. This temple at Paestum is 
the only one that preserves intact this characteristic interior treatment 

represemed bTfhe^ri^VT^ develo P ment » the western colonies is 

This un, form treatment seems to have appeared at about 430 b 

at Acragas" (pTate^V^U TV * mpl f’. that P°P^Y attributed to Concord 

details belong to a later nhase Th/~ ;„* • ^ ’ , ut proportions and 

while prZos a ^ st h T** * ^ 

with very tdtef ^ ’2 °“ “t “ och£ 

examples of stone stairways leading directlv to the ^ ^ ° Ur best 

other Doric Lpfe' Acrag™^^ "” u m "T° r col “'™ s S Two 
peripteral with six by thirteen colu^T attH^ ““’l'™' 1 . 1 b ° th 

to 

unfinished. 


the columns having received onlythc preh^nT"' flul “ 

1 This difference in the column a- . „ Hutui g> perhaps as a con- 

* 'I*** been customary to restorelS^ ^scaped attention. 

3 The date may be fairly accurately kT , yr ^ inet r ica fly on both sides. 

seems to be later than the PropyfeJa at AthemVr? ^ ed mouIdil ig of the cornice 

earlier than that at Segesta. PV (437-43 2 b.c.) ; yet the temple must be 

tHou^hT^ ^^Smch^y^dJhig^p frlaSF*? 1 to ** &<* that it was at 
rtf 5“* waUs to form «usle arcades!^ P ^ CoIumns ™ d piercing arches 

temple of Concord at? A^gaTothew o^irSieTem 3 ^ H "y* a ^ Pae stum and in the 
( cept the temple at Paestum) lacking interior colunSs P A at Schnus ’ ^ of these 
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sequence of the Carthaginian invasion in 406 b.c.; and in the latter may be 
noted the Hellenistic cornice (due either to damage or incompletion of the 
original structure) with its unusually heavy bed mouldings (a carved egg-and- 
dart and astragal below the cyma reversa) and the weighty sima carried on iron 
cantilevers to relieve the cornice. 1 

The latest and at the same time the most impressive of these temples, owing 
to its isolated position in the hills and its perfect preservation, is the one at 
Segesta, in the northwest of Sicily (Plate XXVII). This non-Greek city of the 
native Elymian race, lying west of the true Greek cities, had been at odds with 
its powerful neighbour Selinus ever since 580 b.c. Because of these political 
differences Segesta had been allied with the Carthaginians in 509 b.c., and both 
in 453 and 426 B.C. it was cultivated by the Athenians in opposition to Syracuse; 
and finally, after the Athenian defeat at Syracuse in 413 b.c., Segesta again 
called in the Carthaginians and was responsible for the disastrous invasions of 
409—405 B.c. which destroyed Selinus, Acragas, Gela, Himera, and Camarina. 
The temple is a silent witness to these last events, having apparently been begun 
during the alliance with Athens after 426 B.c., and the cause of its incompletion 
was evidently the stagnation resulting from the subjugation of the island by the 
Carthaginians in 409 b.c. Hexastyle and with fourteen columns on the flanks, 
the peristyle has columns of uniform diameter throughout ( 6 Doric feet), 
without the angle enlargement customary during the fifth century in Greece , 
the normal spacing is also uniform on fronts and flanks, and the amount of the 
angle contraction was carefully divided into thirds, one-third being assigned 
to the second interval and two-thirds to the endmost interval at each corner. 
It has also other points of interest in that, never having been completed, the 
columns retain their cylindrical mantles, the fluting not being worked; also 
the stones of the stylobate arc only drafted, retaining their rough surfaces and 
the ancones or bosses by which the blocks were hoisted, since even the lowest 
stones of the visible structure were carefully handled by derricks. The cella, 
furthermore, was apparently never built (Plate XXVII); and this fact not only 
illustrates the complete independence of the peristyle, but suggests that in 
these peripteral temples the first pa.rt executed was not the cella but the 

peristyle. 2 

A glance at the table of Doric temples arranged in chronological order, given 
at the end of this book, will show that the proportions of the columns and 
entablatures do not by any means vary directly in accordance with the dates 
of the temples, as is sometimes lightly remarked. Only in the broadest sense 
may we trace a general tendency from heaviness toward lightness, but this 
tendency was so confused by geographical considerations, by the relative sizes 
of the temples (contrast Figs. 24 and 27, columns of the same date), and by the 
archaic custom of using different diameters and spacings on the fronts and 


* The picturesque artificial ruin well known to all visitors as the temple of Castor and 
Pollux was erected in 1836-1871, not even in its correct position, and composed of elements 
which may come from different buildings. Of the temple of Hephaestus there arc only two 
surviving columns. Koldcwcy and Puchstcin assigned both temples to the third century, 

but Marconi's arguments for a fiftlj-ccntury date seem reasonable. . 

, other Greek Doric temples of the sixth and fifth centuries in the western colonies, as 

at Vclia, Hipponium, Caulonia, Gela, Camarina, Megara Hyblaca, etc., do not contain 
peculiarities that require special examination. 
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Very different in plan from the ordinary Greek temple was the type erected 
at Eleusis in honour of Demeter; for this was rather a Hall of the Mysteries, a 
hall of initiation, than an ordinary temple intended to serve as the dwelling of 
a divinity. This type, after the experimental forms employed in the Aegean 
period and again during the primitive stage of the sanctuary,' was defined as a 
square in plan, with its roof supported internally by a forest of columns, recalling 
an Egyptian hypostyle hall. The sixth-century temple,” only a quarter of the 
size of the great structure designed in the Pcriclcan period, was erected by 
Peisistratus and destroyed by Xerxes. It contained five rows each of five columns, 
the central column showing that there was as yet no central lantern or opaion 
but rather that it was lighted from windows high in the external walls; against 
the walls on three sides (but not on the front) were nine tiers of stone steps, too 
narrow for use as seats. On the southeast front was a portico of nine Doric 
cournns; the construction was entirely of poros limestone, apart from the 
marble raking cornice and simas of the pediment (with false spouts in the form 
of ram s heads at the corners), roof tiles, and a floral apex acrotenon. 

P t0 the present our references to the temples have treated them as isolated 
buildings irrespective of their surrounding dependencies and enclosures. But 
the most important temples of Greece were invariably surrounded by a wall 

!T"L a enC !°T e 0r Kmcam (llicron >' “> w l>>ch the principal shrine 
and other subsidiary buildings connected with it were erected In some cases 

as on the Acropolis at Athens, an entire rocky hill was girdled with walls and 
forme the sacre enclosure (Fig. 44 ; Plate LI); ,n others Is at Oh,,“a 

great Ml 7 pS XXVmlT * "t V n llcy ' g 35 ” Dcl P W - 0,1 ^ slo P<-' of a 

These nrecinc s ^tl d “ ^ ° f g rbltrar >' shl P e ™s laid out and enclosed, 
ese precincts contained not only the great temple of the presiding deitv and 

by 

Sr'Xs' an°d n ; h t, Wa,,$ , ° f ^ WeK Plinttd S rfhC or 

in y .he a o f dor t xrr of r ctors 

and exedras (semicircular seats or shallow vSkd te^stl™ b 010 ""^ 

SKtM rjr d°( olym 5 ia - ^ 

groves of sacred trees with wh.ch L sanauarieTwte' plait'd w" 0 " ^ ^ 


reahse to its fullest extent, and of whtcb the onl^pafallS idol" 

1 For the nM r\r\rr A - # • 


1 r 1 , . / x in sonic 

now « P- * That of the primitive period is 

ground it is evident that we must restore, not a square ^ut^ ’ ^l ^ C0nt0urs of the 

’ not a square, but an oblong facing northeast. 
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of the Buddhist sanctuaries in India, China, and Japan, where, in 

of a somewhat similar cult, temples, tombs, and other monuments ex p 

the present day. Researches on many of the mainland sites h g Y 

facilitated by the writings of Pausanias, who may -be looked upon 
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THE TREASURIES AT OLYMPIA 


example, at Aegina, continued to stand through ancient times, so that its simple 

elements are available for examination. The width was only 24 feet, the depth 

2o£ feet, with a cross-wall exactly midway between the outer and inner fronts. 

These, both distyle in-antis, had interesting slender octagonal columns only 

2 °i inches in diameter at the bottom, 13^ inches at the top, and spaced 8 feet 

5 inches on centres. With such proportions, the architrave must have been of 

wood; and probably the ridge of the roof coincided with the cross- wall, the 

rafters descending toward front and back in a practical though not monumental 
fashion. 

Akin to the temples, and situated within the sacred enclosure of the Altis of 
Olympia, were buildings known as Treasuries, which were built by the various 



re “P tit »' their most valuable 
consists of a chambef about 16 to 20 feet squared buildm g s normaUy 

(tetn^r rofn*d D ° riC 

six than usual; the chamber measures about' ^ fee' by Tf* fel" 10 d ""’T" 8 

4 e ur« h S7on^hSg areThetrfUr 

coloured examples were found (Fie [<) ill ! themse [ ves numerous bright- 

r round (Fig. 45 ), illustrating the peculiar use of the 
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sima on the horizontal comice under the pediment as well as on the flanks, 
and the manner in which all the decorative patterns on this sima taper in order 
to fit into the angles of the pediment. Such evidence has shown that this treasury 
was built by Sicilian architects and that the terracottas themselves were im- 
ported from Gela in the south of Sicily. The protection of timber cornices by 
terracotta plaques was universal in Greece, but this is one of the transitional 
instances in which the tradition was extended to the sheathing of stone. The 
date of this treasury is probably about 540 B.c., 1 the portico having been added 
half a century later. 

Less abnormal are the other treasuries at Olympia, of which the Syracusan 
shows the peculiar architrave taenia with the sunken astragal, sometimes found 
in Sicily; the columns, too, have a similar treatment of countersunk astragals in 
sixteen of the arrises, while the alternating sixteen are sharp; and a sunken 
astragal encircles the echinus just above the range of overhanging leaves on the 
necking. The comice also is peculiar in the cavetto substituted for the usual 
vertical face; and the mutulcs, like the regulac, have only four guttae in each 
row. In the case of the Metapontine treasury the triglyph frieze is peculiar in 
the offsets below the pointed arched tops of the glyphs, and in the extra fascia 
crowning the frieze. The Selinuntine and Megarian treasuries are regular 
examples of the last quarter of the sixth century. Of the former, the Doric 
capitals lack carved annulets and the mutules lack guttae. In the Megarian 
treasury an interesting feature is the transition, or lack of it, between the 
entablature on the facade and the bare walls on the flanks, each architrave 
return showing a half regula, while the triglyph does not even turn the comer, 
and the cornice abruptly changes to a curved soffit without mutules. Particularly 
important is the sculptured pediment of the Megarian treasury, a battle of the 
gods and giants in high relief. The latest of the archaic treasuries is that of the 
Sicyonians, a normal structure of good proportions, with a little astragal 
introduced as the crowning feature of triglyphs and metopes, and with marble 
simas and tiling in which the cover-tiles (or antefixes) and pan-tiles are all in 

one piece, as later at Bassac. 2 

Among the Doric treasuries at Delphi the earliest of interest, apart from the 
somewhat nondescript Corinthian treasury, is that of the Syracusans, dating 
from the middle of the sixth century and demolished after 413 b.c. to make 
way for a successor commemorating the Athenian defeat. The older building 
had an unusual plan, prostyle tctrastylc ,3 with very slender and proportionately 


1 The Gcloan terracottas have usually been dated much too early, while Darsow has 
recently preferred the excessively late date of 500 b.c. because of the circumscribed palmettc 
ornament appearing on the flanks (not shown in Fig. 45). But circumscribed palmettes 
appear just after the middle of the sixth century on Rhodian and Samian pottery, and also 
on one of the Larisa terracotta friezes, so that a date of about 540 B.c. is possible. 

2 The date contemporary with the Parthenon sometimes assigned to the Sicyoman 
treasury, merely because of the little astragal at the top of the frieze, is certainly much 


1 My identification of the treasury as Syracusan has not been uniformly accepted, some 
still preferring to retain the Sicyonian attribution because the materials were later used at 
second hand in the Sicyonian foundations. Also the plan is sometimes restored as a simple 
columned pavilion of four by five columns without walls, an improbable interpretation. 
A terracotta sima of typical Sicilian profile found at Delphi may perhaps come from this 


treasury. 
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THE DORIC TREASURIES AT DELPHI 


widely spaced columns, though only 4 feet 2] inches on centres. The frieze o| 
the facade had triglyphs only above the columns, exactly as in the earliest temple' 
at Syracuse, omitting those midway between so that the metopes were oblong, 
33 ? to 342 inches in length but only 22 inches high; and this same wide spacing 
was carried all round the building. The metopes were filled with sculpture 111 
accordance with the Sicilian custom. The regu ac below and the intitules above 
the triglyphs have five guttac in each row, while the alternating intitules above 
the metopes have only four, as in the early archaic system. Contrasting with 
this is the marvellous Athenian treasury (Plate XXIX), erected wholly in island 
marble just after the establishment of the democracy at Athens 111 507 b.c 
T he story told by Pausanias, that it was a memorial of the battle of Marathon 
(490 b.c.), is an error due to an inscribed base later fitted against the south Hank 
of the building. 1 A curious feature of this and other Delphian treasuries is the 
absence of steps, though the stylobate is 2 feet ii £ inches above the platform 
and thus almost inaccessible; it was not, in fact, intended to be entered by the 
general public. The plan is of the usual distyle in-antis form. In the entablature 
a cunous detail is the use of five guttac on the rcgulac of the architrave (as in 
the Syracusan treasury opposite) while the mutulcs directly above them have 
t e usual six guttae m each row. The metopes, thirty in all, were filled with 
sculpture, again probably under the influence of the Syracusan treasury; for 
t is was the first Athenian building to receive such decoration. Sculpture 
appeared also in the pediments, besides the acroteria crowning the three angles. 

very unusual type of structure at Delphi was the old Tholos (Plate XXIX) 
the predecessor of the imposing circular structures of the fourth century This 

tTelsurv foulXd 1$he b ^ ?°\ Seconcl - hand material m the Sicvoman 
treasury foundations; but the original position and purpose are unknown The 

structure consisted of a circular cella with a surrounding peristyle of thirteen 

. D ? riC Colu ? ns (about 6 \ diameters in height), the total diameter on the 
stylobate being only 20 feet 8 inches. In the entablature however the fneze 

architrave t 

archaic system. 7 narrow, following the early 

apart from the tempk^ wcTe^the^lttrs ^some o^TT ^ m< ? C lm P ortant * 

Zeus at OlympTa. GenerallTv , 7 ° f m ° Unds ° f ashes > Jl ke that of 

temple facades and so facing appro^mamT 5 narr °^ °^ on g s > Parallel to the 

«mpk, at a„d C * S os= s)umTo ndS , “ wi < 1 * i 

^ — y on a 

° f th ^ cit J of Athens In^go^o^' The^orSmat ° dgmal P ieces * cost 

I Tf °? clall y P re ferring 490 b.c. or later as liven hv P erectl ° n ls sti11 contested, the 

late for the sculpture, the painted ornament, aid the no^Ai-h^’ th ° Ugh thi$ seems far too 

’ na me no n-Atheman imported imtorin 
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temple” at Corevra and another beside the temple of Athena at Syracuse; in 
the latter the triglyphs were painted red (rather than the usual blue and the 
metopes are the horizontal oblongs (here 41-jl- inches long and 20. t inches nig j 
found in so many structures of Syracusan origin. At Olympia is a small circular 
altar with triglyph decoration. A more primitive circular altar occurs at Acragas. 

Another type of structure characteristic . of sanctuaries, and also ol pubic 
places such as the agora, was the colonnade or stoa, affording protection rom 
sun and rain. Only a few simple examples date from the archaic period, 10 w- 

ever ; more important are those to be described in later chapters. 

Among the imposing works of public utility were the city fountains with 

their porticoes providing shade for the gossip of women gathering to 1 eir 
amphorae or hydriae, as the stoa did for the transactions of men. The earliest 
form of the great fountain of Pirene at Corinth consisted of four parallel vaulted 
reservoirs hewn in a substratum of clay, supplied by long galleries into w ic 
water filtered through a conglomerate stratum above; at the : front of each 
reservoir is a decorative screen of stone, separating it from the draw-basms 
sheltered under the overhanging ledge. The fountain of Glance, in the same city 
was hewn rather in solid rock, again with four parallel reservoirs separated by 
partitions from the draw-basins; in this example, however, those drawing 
water were sheltered by a portico of three square piers between antae, support- 
ing a segmental vault, wholly cut in the living rock. At Megara the tyrant 

engineer EupLus, who was called by the tyrant Polycrates to Samos to pierce 
a mountain with the great tunnel or aqueduct which still 

aqueduct of Peisistratus at Athens closely resemble those at " lld P^ P 

parted vases, and named because of the nine lion heads through winch water 

of draw-basins, their ends cut to fit between slender wooden columns A less 
pretentious fountain in the middle of the Agora at Corinth “ ? ^elu sHs 

sunken” Chamber, decorated externally with a low triglyph frieze as in the 
^Thtfnormal'type'of administrative building was the Bouleuterion or Council- 

the Bouleuterion at Olympia (Fig. 44 at B) was , crcct “' '1 )jkewise was ’ 
long 1 hall like an apsidal temple' with a centraf row of columns, the porch at 

, The much disputed cues, ion 

placed west of the Acropolis, is c °' n P ^ technically (treatment of unfinished 

w ,hc f,fth cc, " ory ’ ,0 ° 

late for the Enneacrunus of Peisistratus. 
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SECULAR BUILDINGS 


the open rectangular end being Doric tristyle in-antis, with metal grilles extend- 
ing from the antae to the outer columns and swinging grilles in the two central 
mtercolumniations. The apse is cut off' by a cross-wall and is in itself divided bv 
a central wall into two rooms like quadrants of a circle. The lateral walls are 
straight; and along them were probably ranged tiers of wooden seats, as in 
Pausanias’s description of the Phocicon on the road from Daulis to Delphi. 
The triglyph frieze of the porch was carried round the entire building. Some- 
what later, in the fifth century, the primitive south wing was rebuilt, curiously 
preserving the more archaic convex flank walls and the more pointed apse; 
otherwise it shows developed Doric details. Still later was built a connecting 

link in the form of a square court, and the whole complex was fronted by a 
portico along the east facade. 7 

The Bouleuterion at Delphi was much smaller than either of the halls at 
Olympia and lacked the internal columns and the apse; wooden seats perhaps 
were arranged crosswise, the highest at the rear end.* A totally new scheme 
appeared in the Old Bouleuterion at Athens, a square plan with one side walled 
o to orm an entrance corridor while wooden seats were arranged along the 
three other walls of the main room. With the larger spans here encountered it 
was necessary not only to employ interior columns, but also to arrange them 
m such a way that the central rectangular “orchestra” would not be encumbered 

S c lA flVC C ° lumm f ° rmin § a n-shape. As for the plan of the 

assembly-hall or Scias at Sparta, designed by the Ionian architect Theodoras of 

drcle* WC afe qUltC Wltl ° Ut lnformation ’ exce Pt that it was obviously not a 

after" 07 ie „r° P ” kr at Ath( f s ’ Cleisthenes erected, presumably just 

atter 507 b.c., an open theatral area known as the Pnyx (the earliest of three 
structures on this site), cut on the northeast rocky slope of the hill svuh the 

feet arro e ° f a / lrcular . arc ^ and the «ea thus enclosed was about 2^ 000 fquare 
teet, accommodating about 5,000 citizens q 

art 

Dionysiac festivals, with comedies addeAJ “ an je an integral part of the 

Acropohs, where on acconm If J 4 ° n the south slope of the 
Acropolis slope, there were more possibihderoracc 0 ^ 1 ^^^ 60 ^^ 0 /- 137 tlle 

; ** is suggested by ,He rising Z ^ ZZ ^ ^ ^ 

no. therefore, was 

3 The Orchestra in the Ap-ora f wr nnr>i i ^ . s Wlt ^ Tholos is erroneous 

SftST" 4 though i( - is 
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collapse of the wooden scaffolding or bleachers (ikria) which had been erected 
round the orchestra in the Agora, during a performance at about 498 b.c . 1 

The earliest theatre construction in the precinct ot Dionysus, dating pre- 
sumably from 498 b.c.,- lies just to the northeast ot the little temple of Dionysus 
mentioned above (Fig. ll). This consists of part of the retaining wall of the 
original orchestra, a perfect circle perhaps about 83^- feet in diameter, » the scene 
of the dance which was conducted round the altar ot Dionysus in the centre. 
There was at first no scene building, and the seating space was the bare hillside, 
which formed a natural auditorium or “viewing-place (theatron). Eventua y 
a temporary booth or tent (skene) appears to have been set up behind or at 
one side of the orchestra, where the single actor could make his changes; but 
apart from the orchestra, there was as yet no permanent construction m stone. 

Consideration of structures intended for relaxation and exercise, such as the 


1 The collapse of the ikria, mentioned by so many late lexicographers, is recorded for 
some performance during the 70th Olympiad (500-496 B.c.), when Aeschy us irs " 
ne'ted wTth the older dramatists Choenlus and Pratinas. Through some confusion by Suadas 
EtvTc is associated ss.th Aeschylus again jus, before his second depanure t. Saly. 

departure of Aeschylus in 476 B.c.; but these later dates are probably fictitious. Moden 
wrS "urtherniorl have generally assumed that the collapse oca ; „ed m he ^atm of 
Dionvsus whereas the ancient authors arc unanimously opposed to such a view. Horn 
Photius and Eustathius state emphatically that the accident occurred in the gora e ore 
building of the theatre of Dionysus; and Hcsychius and Suidas win e not h 

Agora to be sure, assert that the event occurred before the building of the theatre, and 
the erection of the theatre of Dionysus was the direct consequence of the accident 
2 imnrobablv early dates have sometimes been assigned to this construction, such as a 
600 b c or 5 3 I B.c.Vc date of Thespis). But, though the temple of Dionysus is approxi- 
Ifndv of the latter date the curved retaining wall (though of polygonal masonry) is not 
nccessa rily at) y as the' sixth century. FutthLtotc ifatty performances took pUc. mn h,s 
nrer.net durine the sixth century-a most improbable assumption-thcy must have been ot 
^ , . 1 r like those recorded for the Lcnacan precinct where no theatre ui mg 

i“au« the separate performs of comedies in the Lcnacun, 

t'rSSmgSX points on the ctcnntfctcncc of a 

circle thus permitting an estimate of the diameter as about 87 feet. But one of tic*. T> 
ta^ rock cutting in the present cast parodos) seems to be imaginary or at least cannot be 
, . l 1 f r 0 b scr vers Of the two others (short pieces of wall), a 14-foot stre 

tt ssr-gag 

sr vksesizz 

nf the nrcsent (third) orchestra centre. We may, therefore, rej • . t ™r c 

tr V ape C Sal or rectangular, together with his argument that the circular orchestra was first 

to-callcd skenothekf). 
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ALACES AND VOTIVE MONUMENTS 


stadium and gymnasium, may be deferred until we reacli the later period' 
yielding more intelligible remains. It is interesting to note, however, that public 
baths with hot water are known to have existed at Sybaris before its destruction 
in 510 b.c., though we are ignorant of their plan and appointments. 

As for private houses of the archaic period, there is little that can yet be said. 
Palaces, on the other hand, are represented by two examples which, though on 
the oriental fringe of Greek civilisation, deserve mention here. At Larisa near 
Smyrna is a palace of which the plan imitates the Hittitc pavilion or hilani type 
of Syria, with two square towers symmetrically enframing a central receding 
portico of four Proto-Done columns in-antis. The main palace apartments 
correspond to the length of the portico, and the isolated tower rooms were 
entered only from the ends of the portico. Quite different is a palace at Vouni 
m Cyprus, dating from about 500 B.c. but subsequently greatly enlarged. In its 
original form it was 165 feet wide and 200 feet deep, with the main elements 
arranged on a central axis: entrance porch, large anteroom, and inner porch- 
each porch with a central column between antac— and seven steps forming a 
bight 55 feet wide descending to a peristyle court, upon which faced, at the 
back, three identical rooms. At the left of the court was a large room 24 feet 
deep and 39 feet wide, its width completely open to the court like a pastas - and 

oTthoama 0 " 15 ’ ^ ^ ^ badlS ’ latrines ’ and stairwa Y s filled the remainder 

Among the smaller monuments, votive or commemorative, with which the 
precincts were filled, it is to be noted that the pedestals supporting statues or 
groups of sculpture were generally low, with their tops below eye level so 
that the inscriptions were frequently carved on their tops rather than on the 
aces In other cases more lofty pedestals were preferred, rectangular or 

Roman times. Many of these Doric votive columns were of special interest 
because of their rich detail, which in part is the result of Ionic mflucnc e Thu 

2” h “ ™ thy. .fifty fluls reXX? g Tpe^I ,££> 

resting on ? SfeTf "Th forward and 

decorated with piastre Ses- £ T „ dc , e P ( holl ° w ulld « necking was 

narrow leaves separated by tiny petals Xe a'rT' X Spir ' a tl,eSe tal1 
and two horseshoe leaves SSj ^ f “ ‘ W ° f’° ,uted 

Mantmea there are plastic leaves not only in the 'hollow bural^” 11 ’ 1 ' ^ 5 
tier above, five to each flnt-p OP • 1 * . ^tit siso in a second 

vast series of votive supports of the arrh ' lm P orta l lce in this connection is the 

both columns and 3 contl^S “ff ““ X° P t' 
painted with varied ornament sraD ^ y f tllem with ovolos 

in scrolls, inverted palmettes between Loll? ctc^ mVCTOd palmctt 

e types of votrve monuments metge rnsemibly with those of sepulchral 


:es 


I Tt- . - ' VJX oC uluct 

temple which it hatS5^ fi So?i^^^ , d ^ fl bee j; con J e «trally attributed t 
century, are at least two centuries later. taJs ’ thou g h attributed to the si 
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THE RISE OF THE DORIC STYLE 

monuments, likewise commemorative, but erected outside the cities rather than 
within the precincts. W^here there was plenty of space, as in the open country, 
large mounds of earth (tumuli as in Asia Minor) continued to be employed, as 
at Velamdeza and Vourva in Attica. But in restricted areas closei to the cities 
these were reduced in size, like that of Menecrates at Corcyra (faced with 
masonry and with a lion on the saucer-domed top) or like the miniature egg- 
shaped mounds covered with stucco m the Athenian cemeteries. There might 
also be large rectangular offering tables with stuccoed mud-brick walls and 
tiled tops. Statues of youths or maidens ( kouroi or korai ) might serve as 
monuments, on simple or stepped pedestals; the Apollo of Tenea formed 
such a grave monument, and the feet of a maiden carved by Phaedimus are 
imbedded in the top of a stepped pedestal from Velamdeza. As among the 

votive monuments, columns served also to commemorate the 
dead, one of the most beautiful being the Doric marble column 
of Xenvares at Corcyra, with elaborately carved and painted 
leaves drooping below the echinus. But in view of limited 
space the form specially favoured, particularly in Attica, was 
the tall slender shaft or stele, either painted or carved in relief 
with a standing figure of the deceased, and usually crowuied 
by some sort of capital or acroterion. The earlier examples, 
in poros limestone, are of heavier proportions because of the 
material; but with the introduction of marble they became 
more graceful. During the first half of the sixth century the 
crowning feature of these Attic stelae was often a great 
cavetto reminiscent of the Egyptian cornice, which it might 
resemble also in the decoration with vertical petals, as in that 
fromLapmtrae; in other examples the decoration is a huge lotus 
flower; and above the abacus (usually adorned with rosettes) 
might be a seated sphinx, symbolic of death. In the second half 
of the century, under Ionic influence, the preferred forms were 
the double or lyre-shaped volutes likewise supporting an 
abacus and a sphinx, as in the stele associated with Mcgacles, 
or more frequently a severe palmettc rising from volutes (like 
the antefixes employed on temples), either carved in relief or 
merely painted, as on the monument of Antiphanes (Fig. 46). 1 

The plans of cities, at this early period, seem to have been 
purely haphazard, the development of the formal plan being 
a concept of the following century. 2 

1 A particularly important and representative scries of these archaic stelae is to be found 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York; other notable examples arc m the 

U ?r c p.“it has been suggested by Dunbabin that the gridiron plan of the Acropolis 

of Selimis is as early as the erection of temple D and so of about 53 5 D - c -> th c fir p 
of reX Greek town-planning which has survived." But Gabriel, upon whose results 

he relics dates it only in the first half of the fifth century, while Gcrkan, with more prob. 
bility, dates it after 409 »■<:• Admittedly all the houses facing on £ 1 %' c£d by 

ESS* temples at a later date, presumably whet, the house. had to be teb.nl. afle, 
409 1I.C. (sec p. 330). 
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Fig. 46. — 
Painted Grave 
Stele of 
Antiphanes. 
(Athens Museum.) 
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SLIGHT sketch of the history of Asia Minor during the archaic period 
may help us in understanding the relationship of the kingdoms and 
colonies whose architectural expression, as distinct from that of the 
Greek mainland and the western colonies, forms our present subject We 
have traced the story of the foundation of the Ionian colonics by the fleeing 
remnants of the Mycenaean populations, of their early contacts with the native 
peoples of Phrygia, Mysia, Lydia, and Lycia, and of the colonics which they 
m turn, as they increased in power, sent off to other parts of the Greek world. 
The result of this dispersion is that our knowledge of the Ionic style has to be 
gathered, not only from the great cities of Asia Minor, but also from trading 
colonies such as Naucratis in Egypt (probably dating from the seventh century 

established to receive surplus populations, such as Rhegium (Reggio) in southern 
Italy and Massilia (Marseilles) in France. 1 88 j 

Like the Dorian cities, the wealthy Ionian cities became in this period the 
prey of tyrants ; and to their love of display we owe some of I 1 

.mportant monuments of the time. Ephesus, “the fust city of Asia ” may b 

while it possessed great schools of architecture, sculpture, painting and me t i 
work Another important centre was the island of Samos, which had a famou 

influence of these cities upon the interior of Asia seems tok 4 been flu • 

by the greater mass of the interior and W A h f ’° re ^ , ma S' lctiscd 
their characteristics under P " te<1 ^ mai,y of 

560 b.c, is connected with the name of its king' Cm pmoJ ’, \ bout 

and Ba'bylon^but noparly w^ripe forsuclni ‘° y ^ ' ,imsclfwith 

For want of this united front the district “ 1Junctlorl °| a ' ms resources. 

hundred 'years. Ye's * 7 ?°“ ^ 

Greeks was the necessary weakness' of thJ’ ■ ^ conse< l uent disunion, of the 
Ionian revolt of the beginning of the fifrl * mdc P endent P^ty; even in the 
to meet the Persians asaampact Tf” 7 ’ these Asiatic Greeks failed 

and Samos handed them a prey to DariT Iti ^ 0 ? } ^ r L ‘ Valry of M iletus 

femen to throw back the Ce Tf P !l * th “ hardier European 

Salamts. And it was as a direct result ,-.f ,k ® re f 1011 at Marathon and 
>oman cities were 1 rf ^ ^ that 

thens, and so, throughout the fifth cent-nr ° i 1 ! ^ ea 8 ue under 

8 Wth century, temporarily lost their power 
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of independent artistic expression and were subordinated to the leader of the 

hegemony. • i i • i • 

With some slight idea before us of the racial, historic, and social relationships 

of the Ionian Greeks, we may now turn to the more technical side of the 
development of the material fabric. 


A special characteristic of the archaic period in Asia Minor was the erection 
of colossal dipteral temples (i.e. with a double peristyle ot columns all round) 
the Ionians thus revealing a desire for magnificence which in Sicily was expressed 
bv the double colonnade across the facade alone. The earliest of these was 
designed for the sanctuary of Hera at Samos by Rhoccus and Theodorus ot that 
island, inspired bv the great columned halls of Egyptian temples such as tie 
so-called Labvrintli near Lake Moeris described by Herodotus and Strabo; the 
Samian temple was likewise on that account called the Labyrinth. Almost every 
vestige of the temple was removed about fifty years later leaving only scraps 
of foundation and the pieces built into the foundations of its successor; but its 
fame was so great, because of the dipteral innovation and the book written 
about it bv Theodorus,' that it requires detailed consideration. The date was 
earlier than the middle of the sixth century (preceding the rival plan at Ephesus), 
and so probably about 5 75 b.c.; 1 and it must have been the fourth temple on 
this site To give more space before the rebuilt altar (the eighth on this sacrc 
site) the facade was thrust back some distance toward the west, so that the rear 
of the temple had to be erected on ground created by diverting a stream west- 
ward and filling up the marshy surroundings. The entire rectangle measured 
about 174 by 314 feet; and, there being only two steps, the stylobate was abou 
i7i bv in feet. But the columns were not located close to the stylobate etge 
as was done in later times; instead, a passage about 10 feet wide was left roun 
the outer peristyle, so that the axial rectangle was about 146 by 286 fee U On 
the octastylc east front the two outer spacmes on either side were about 17 J tu 
each on centres, the next 24 f«t. leaving about 28 feet for the central spacing, 
a system of gradation which may likewise have been derived from the great 

. The hook bv Theodorus (the earliest architectural treatise of which the title has come 
down to us), cited by Vitruvius, was evidently the source of garbled statements by 1 luiy. 
d u„„ hr located the Labyrinth once in Samos and once again in Lemnos (the latter 

sse-s -r .he w" jmjei 

^i,TS 1 mv“ w”r,hc'rrob,b,S.y that Samo, w» .he impiration for the double fay.de 
colonnade, a. Syracutc and ^hou* (we P- ?.)■ „f t | lc plan, 

t In obtaining <hcK dmtenoot . « h. thee" In "Santa 
e"l. "T»f».TbyThTet.7a",i! fail .o' inapirc confide, tec bcc.uac they ate .n.piciou.1, 
"round number*.*' 
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hyp ostyle halls of Egyptian temples, the difference in a Greek temple being 
that the central columns were no higher than those on either side. The rear 
would undoubtedly have had nine columns; 1 and the length, in view of the 
much closer spacing on the flanks of the later temple, probably had as many 
as twenty-one columns spaced 14 feet 2 inches or, toward the east front, 1 5 feet 
6 inches on centres. 2 Being dipteral throughout, the exterior had one hundred 
and two columns, besides two rows of five each in the deep pronaos, which 
seems to have been inspired by the central aisles of the Egyptian hypostyle 
halls; there was no opisthodomus. In addition, the cclla contained two rows 
each of ten columns; their presence and that of the cclla flooring indicates that 
the temple was not hypaethral or open to the sky, and exactly in the centre was 
a special pavement forming a rectangular enclosure for the cult statue. The 
hundred and thirty-two column bases, of which most are built into the 
foundations of the later temple, are of soft limestone and show clear traces of 
having been turned out by lathes, so that they confirm Pliny’s mention of the 
hundred and fifty columns of the Labyrinth” turned in a lathe invented by 
Theodorus. The varying sizes of the bases show that the column diameters 
differed in accordance with their spacings. Some of the poros shafts had forty 
flutes with sharp arrises between, while others are still unfluted as if the temple 
had not been quite completed. The column and anta capitals are not preserved 
and must be restored from other examples. For neither their absence nor that 
of any remains of the entablature can signify that the work failed to reach this 
level; many terracotta roof tiles of Corinthian style exist, with antefixes con- 
taining stunted palmettes rising from addorsed volutes, and even part of what 
seems to be a poros limestone acroterion. We must conclude, therefore that 
the temple was roofed and thus nearly finished, and that its entablature was of 
wood, the only practicable material for such great spans in view of the fact 
that marble was nowhere employed. This great temple was destroyed bv fire 
as the remains indicate, though probably not by the Persians as Pausanm 
reports; for Herodotus says nothing of such vandalism, and the sequence of the 

remains would suggest that the fire occurred considerably before the Pers an 
Wars, perhaps accidentally. } CrSian 

Slightly later in date is the temple of Apollo in the Greek trading colonv at 
Naucratis m Egypt, a daughter city of Miletus; the date probably goes back to 

about 566 b.c when Aahmes (Amasis) II allied himself with the § Greeks and 
gave them special religious and commercial privileges. Here whX 

the c 6 I? tlme What haS a J WayS been rc § arded as the index mark of the stvU 
capital, it is apparent that now a marked change transformed rhp o d ’ 

e vo utes, instead of springing vertically from the shaft as in the Proto IonTc 
them the girdle „f hanging leLs has 

echtnus. The volute cushion in this case was carved sfparatl^ So ™ 0 n” 

p resumably C ^lso° Ephesus) ^ ** ^ tem P le ^ 

1 I.e. east front (a x w4 fn P <-\ . /„ ^ r,' 

feet ) + (4 X 19 feet) = 146 feet^flankf lifi l 46 ^ ’ West front 

286 feet. wiH names (18 x 14! feet) 4- h. v r— \ 


286 feet, wider spacings (as H the” later temnleafS: S feet)" 

front as a transition to the facade. ^ a nios) being employed toward the east 
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suggested in Fig 47. 1 The echinus is carved on the topmost drum of the shaft, 
with an egg-and-dart clearly showing its origin in the overhanging leaves or 
petals of the Proto-Ionic pendant girdle; in contrast to the later profile, the 
upper part of the ovolo recedes even further than the lower part, and the eggs 
are carved even on the upper surface of the echinus and die into the horizontal 
bed which carried the volute cushion. 1 The eggs themselves have the typical 
early rectangular form with rounded comers, the frames or shells being 
formed by rounded astragals, and the darts barely appearing between their 
bottoms. Below the echinus a smooth astragal, or in some cases a beaded 
astragal, was carried round the top of the shaft ; in the case of the smooth astragal 
there is an additional feature in that the upper part of the shaft is slightly bell- 
shaped, increasing in diameter as it rises, and is decorated with a necking of the 
lotus flower and bud, which may have been the prototype of the well-known 
anthemion or honeysuckle used on the columns of the Erechtheum. At 
Naucratis, however, the absence of the palmette emphasises the purely Egyptian 



p IG 47, — Capital from the Temple of Apollo at Naucratis. 


influence. The shaft has twenty-five shallow flutes with sharp arrises between, 
terminating below the necking with slightly projecting fillets such as were 
later used to surround the tops of the flutes in the north porch of the Erechtheum. 
The base had, above the usual moulded disc and fluted torus, a high conical 
member which recurs in no other structure.3 The columns thus described were 
of soft limestone as at Samos. Of the superstructure nothing is preserved, 
except possibly the bed moulding of the comice, an egg-and-dart like that ot 
the capital, with barrel-shaped beads and reels below ; it may be, however, that 
this moulding belongs to another part of the temple, and that the entablature 
was wholly of wood. The plan of the temple, also, is not known in detail. 

* The volutes arc now missing, though a portion was found and destroyed by the Arabs 
before it could be recorded. Lcthaby suggests that the volutes were cut in the same block 
with the echinus, that is, the upper drum of the shaft, making a complicated piece of 
stone-cutting. But at Samos (Polycratcs temple) the volute cushion was separate. 

* It is sometimes assumed that the ovolo developed from the half-round or ^gyptia 
mi-in rather than from the Proto-Ionic pendant leaves; but such a derivation is hardly 
consistent with the greater recession at the top in the earlier examples. Both the profile and 

the decoration suggest Oriental rather than Egyptian prototypes. 

3 Sec below with regard to the sculptured drums at Ephesus. The bases at Naucratis have 
striations caused by a lathe as at Samos. 
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Toward the middle of the sixth century, when the exploitation of marble as 
a building material led to a rapid development in Asia Minor and the Aegean 
islands, many of the Ionic members were still of primitive form. Thus in a 
temple of Apollo at Myus, near Miletus, the face of the cornice is formed by 
an ovolo profile, the overhanging bottom deeply undercut to shed rain, and 
with a torus above; the ovolo is carved, not with the appropriate egg-and-dart, 
but with the lotus-and-palmette. Similarly in the Letoum at Delos a deeply 

undercut ovolo forms the face of the cornice, in this case uncarved, with a 
narrow fillet above. 


The most typical of the archaic Ionic temples was the one dedicated to 
Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus, 1 known as the Croesus temple (‘D’) because some 
of the columns were erected at the expense of that Lydian monarch between 
560 and 546 B.C., and in fact bear his name on the bases (Fig. 48); it was built 
over the site of three earlier but much smaller examples (‘A’-‘C’). The temple 
was designed by Chersiphron of Cnossus in Crete, who is said to have erected 
the columns, and by his son Metagenes, who placed upon them the architrave 
and completed the work; both collaborated also in a book on the subject, now 
lost but cited by Vitruvius. 2 A third artist, Theodorus of Samos, was said to 
have been responsible for the bedding of its foundations upon alternate layers 
of charcoal and fleeces, because of the marshy nature of the ground ; Theodorus 
was apparently regarded as an expert because of his earlier work on the temple 
in the marshes at Samos. The temple at Ephesus was, like that at Samos (i.e 
the later or Polycrates temple hereafter to be described), one of the few temples 
m the captured cities that was spared by Xerxes at the end of the Ionian Revolt; 
and the Persians continued to treat it with respect throughout the fifth century.’ 
It was, however, burnt in 356 b.c., according to tradition, by an incendiary 
(Herostratus on the night of Alexander’s birth, and was rebuilt on a platform 
8 feet 92 inches higher but exactly on the same plan; and it is partly with the 
assistance of this later plan , 3 combined with the traces of the Croesus structure 
and partly as a consequence of the fact that Vitruvius and Pliny did not dis- 
tinguish between the temple visible in their own day and that described in 
ersiphron s book that the plan of both has to be reconstituted (Fig 81) 
The orientation is the reverse of that usually found, the main facade & being 
toward the west because of the tradition inherited from the primitive shrinf 

like the tn" ’ m* C ? d ^ rebuilt > was preserved at the exact centre of the cella 

sisted of only two steps, the stylobate here measuring about 180/by 377I feef 
and again the peristyle receded considerably from the stylobate edi so th« 
axial rectangle measured 156 by 353 feet. At Ephesus the platform presents 

temple later to be described^vh^ 

constable patches of the pavement and masses of the foindM “” g SOU,hwest 

of l alZS r,rZaTsKTe°Z C ' ); Z improSZ'Zw 

tt-m) and partretdar,/ ZrZ 

Chersiphron and Metagenes. ^ XXXVI, 21) as used by 

3 See p. 224. 
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a special peculiarity in that it was constructed as a continuous mass of masonry 
and even with a marble pavement over the whole, regardless of the positions 
of walls and columns, these being set out upon the pavement as if upon a vast 
drawing-board and erected without adequate foundations. The west fagade 
was octastyle, with the spacings graded from 20 feet i-J- inches for the two 
nearest each comer to 23 feet 9^ inches and even 28 feet ij inches at the centre, 
the column diameters being similarly enlarged gradually from 5 feet 2 inches 
to 5 feet 3 inches, 5 feet 9 inches, and even 6 feet 2 inches at the central span. The 
rear, on the other hand, was made enneastyle (with nine columns) as at Samos, 
in order to avoid such extremes of spacing where the absence of an entrance 
made them unnecessary; the four outer spacings were 20 feet i-g inches, the four 
central spacings 18 feet n| inches. On each flank were twenty-one columns as 
at Samos, the spacing being normally 17 feet i-| inches but increased to 19 feet 
4 } inches for the two or three nearest the comers ; T a curious result of this treat- 
ment is a feeling of weakness toward the comers, as contrasted with the strength 
obtained in the Doric system by the angle contraction (later supplemented by 
the enlargement of the angle column diameters). Thus there were fifty-five 
columns in the outer peristyle ; the plan being dipteral, the inner peristyle added 
forty-seven columns; and the main front had also a third row, being tripteral, 
so that the total number of columns in the peristyle was one hundred and six. 
The pronaos, deep like that at Samos, contained four pairs of columns, while 
the shallow opisthodomus had a single row of three, increasing the total to 
one hundred and seventeen. This, probably, was the total (CXVII) that was 
reported by Pliny, 1 2 3 though the clerical error of some copyist resulted in the 
insertion of an extra ten (CXXVII) in our surviving manuscripts. 3 It is by no 
means certain that there were columns within the cella, which may have been 
largely open to the sky (hypaethral) ; it seems to have contained a sacred pool, 
and there was a drain running beneath the west doorway. 

The Ionic bases have in this example assumed the characteristic Asiatic form, 
consisting of a large torus elevated on a horizontally fluted disk; the details of 

1 I.c. west front (4 X 20 feet 1 1 inches) + (2 X 23 feet 9^ inches) + 28 feet i£ inches = 
156 feet 1 inch; cast front (4 X 20 feet i| inches) + (4 X 18 feet 11J inches) = 156 feet 
1 inch; flanks (5 X 19 feet 4J inches) + (15 X 17 feet 1 J inches) = 353 feet 2 inches. 

1 The suggestion of nine columns at the rear instead of eight, and of an extra row to be 
added at the front where the foundations continue far west of the line of the facade restored 
in the British Museum publication, had been first advanced by Fcrgusson (who wrongly 
added an extra row likewise at the rear) ; and these constructive suggestions were revived by 
Lethaby. Thus the total number of columns on each flank has been represented as twenty 
(Wood, Murray,' Wilberg, Henderson), twenty-one (Lethaby, Dinsmoor, Krischcn), or even 
twenty-four (Fcrgusson). Similarly, the total number of columns in the peristyle and 
porches has been restored as one hundred (Wood, Murray), one hundred and six(Wilbcig), 
one hundred and eight (Henderson), one hundred and seventeen (Lethaby, Dinsmoor), or 
one hundred and twenty-seven (Fcrgusson, Krischcn). Of the two restorations agreeing with 
the number in Pliny’s text, Fcrgusson’s must be rejected because the temple is unwarrantably 
lengthened toward the cast (rear), while Krischcn’s attains the total by deepening the 
opisthodomus to an impossible degree (disregarding the true position of the cross-wal 
which, though missing, is known because of the impression left in a mass of Byzantine 
concrete) and filling it with columns. The alternative adopted by Henderson, of counting 
the assumed interior columns of the cella (where he restores nineteen), seems inadmissible. 

3 Compare the similar clerical errors in the descriptions of the Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus. 
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the profiles are extremely varied. Sometimes the torus moulding is really 
cyma reversa, carved with pendant leaves, the hcart-and-dart, one of the earlie 
instances of the employment of the Lesbian cyma with its “triangular rhythm 
(Vitruvius, IV, 6 , 2; Aeschylus, in Pollux, VII, 122), a variant of the ovol 
developed by adding a concave reverse curve at the bottom and adapting to i 
profile an ornament with double curvature, the heart. The lower discs usual! 
exhibit the developed profile with two wide flutes or scotias (instead of th 
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drums for its columns. Whether the sculptured columns appeared on both 
facades or merely on the west, and whether the number (thirty-six) mentioned 
by Pliny should be applied to the archaic temple as well as to its successor, are 
matters of conjecture. 1 Another problem is that of the sculptured rectangular 
blocks, which on the analogy of the later temple might reasonably be inter- 
preted as sculptured pedestals employed below columns, 2 thus introducing the 
additional question of whether they should form part of the total of thirty-six. 
In view of the almost identical arrangements of the later temple it may reason- 
ably be inferred that Fig- 81 represents the distribution of the archaic sculpture 
as well. The shafts themselves contain forty, forty-four, or even forty-eight 
(the last alternately wide and narrow) very shallow flutes, spaced so closely 
that, as in other early examples of the Ionic column, there were no fillets between 
the flutes, but merely sharp edges or arrises as in the Doric order. The total 
height of these early columns at Ephesus, according to Vitruvius and Pliny, 
was eight diameters; the diameters vary so considerably that it might seem 
difficult to select the one which should be used as the basis of calculation, 
though, since this would hardly have been the reduced diameter of the inner 
peristyle (4 feet 1 1 inches) nor the exaggerated diameters of the six central 
columns of the main facade (5 feet 3 inches to 6 feet 2 inches), we may infer 
that the basic diameter was that on the flanks and rear (5 feet 2 inches), thus 
giving a height of about 41 feet 4 inches. In any case, it is obvious that the 
Ionic shaft had from the very beginning a proportion widely different from 
that of its step-sister the Doric. Its work was less; the whole design of the Ionic 
temple was lighter and more delicate, particularly the entablature which it had 
to carry; and it may be accepted as a principle of these early architects that the 
strength of the columns was determined by what they had to carry. In this 
way it came about that the Ionic column assumed a proportion of eight or nine 
diameters in height, while the Doric amounted to four or five only; in pro- 
portion to the weight of their respective entablatures there was, however, no 

great disparity of strength or efficiency. 

The normal type of the capitals from Ephesus (Fig. 48 ; Plate XXX above) 

shows the undeveloped nature of the spiral band of the volute (convex m 
profile rather than a concave “canal” as later, with a single separating spiral 
rib or astragal, and no central eye), of the palmette ornament which fills the 
triangular gap between the cushion and the echinus, and of the carved egg-and- 
dart itself Only the bead below the echinus is carved on the topmost drum of 
the shaft the echinus and the volute cushion being carved together in the same 
block • on the bolster side the echinus is partially sunk in the cushion of the 
volute only the lower portion remaining visible. The echinus still shows the 
traces of its origin in the convex girdle of overhanging leaves, m that the upper 
portion recedes and is cut off horizontally at the top. But the moat remarkable 
feature is the steal length of the very thin abacus moulding at Ephesus, an 
oblong almost twice its width, instead of the neatly square form to which the 
"atet examples have accustomed us, and profiled sometimes as an ovob carved 
with the egg-and-dart, sometimes as a cynia revetsa carved with the heart- 

. For the nresumablc distribution, i.c. that of the fourth century, sec p. 225. 

> The sculptures with straight backgrounds are sometimes assigned to the walls, or 

doorways and antac, and sometimes to pedestals as 1 prefer. 
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Rtid dart. The effect is that of a bracket-capital intended to lessen the hearing 
of the architrave between the columns, and the side elevation of the capital has 
little of the cushion or bolster shape which it afterwards assumed. Another 
interesting feature of these capitals is the forward inclination of their volute 
planes, which are closer together at the bottom than at the top, partly over- 
coming the distortion due to foreshortening as seen from below. Some of the 
capitals, presumably those on the main facade, were particularly ornate, with 
rosettes covering the volutes (Plate XXX below). These were probably the 
capitals that were provided with neckings carved with lotus-and-palmette 
bands of varying designs, developing the motive initiated at Naucratis. 1 Some 
of the capitals had strips of gold inserted between the astragals. As for the angle 
capitals, which constituted the chief defect of the Ionic' order owing to the 
necessity for making the volutes face in two directions, the exact form is not 
revealed by the extant fragments. With a single round column at the angle 
the later solution was to bend angle-wise in plan the volutes which meet at die 
external corner; in other words, to unite and turn aside the useless parts of the 
racket ( cf. Fig. 69). But with the tremendous length and comparative narrow- 
ness of the capitals at Ephesus, it would seem that the complete curve of each 
volute must have been retamed at the inner corners,* instead of being cut in 
halves as in most later examples; and this would so completely have over- 
balanced any outer angle volute as to suggest that the true form was that of 

w,th a crucifom i*"- - - h- 

Of the entablature at Ephesus only the slightest traces are preserved. There is 
no mg o t e architrave, probably triply divided and stepped which was so 
colossal that the mechanical difficulties of its transportation and erection (the 

rfJSSST" t MetagenCSJ Fr0m St0ri “ bccaS Of 

ft* 

K t'?L eg8 -“ d - dar ; (oF 

mental of the primitive tetracotup^m™^ “ iM m 

* British Museum publication the nef^Ic i 

pointed; but it so happens that no remains o/their 5 H V ° UtC r ° SettCS wcre stored as 
probable that they had, as now restored rounded lob^Th 10 ) 15 SUrvi and Jt secms more 

recently. W <"* XXX >’ noi 

. Tie mcrefX ‘thauhe'^fc aJJ,"* 0 ”’ public;,rio, >' 

the great central architrave by Artemis herself dnrt! Ih fab ulous story ot the erection of 
e confirmation of the absence of such a central snarfn ^, course ot a n 'ght would seem to 
use of nine columns rather than eight at the rear end For rlf 7^’ a ' ld ’ consequently, of the 
tf the guides had been obliged to® account for a se 'con J < f”? W ? U ’ d have lost its P°int 
The architraves over the imier rows on the west f rn „f ^ ° n the othcr front . 

repeated, were undoubtedly of wood. f ’ where the S reat central span was 

spirit of arcSc to^£Tsia MilSn 011 “ 0 dentih 3rC sh ° wn> an omissio » contrary to the 
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the previous chapter ; M t^ed^ 

parapet, 2 feet 10 inches in h g , ,. p f u t it formed a zoophorus, 

forward and was carved with figures in ow r > heads. Grotesque 

with outlets for ram-water at intervals m the form * must h ]ve 

monsters or Gorgons decorated t re ou g r r u- - araDet sculpture is carved 

in the style of the early fifth century, S c temples of the 

Up to this level the entire st ™ ct ™ Cl “j ti)cs w ith which the roof was 

west, was constructed in marb e. ^ , „ n ner oarts were of terracotta 

covered, though of marble at the eaves, m P arne q U p 0 n wooden 

for the sake of lightness of construction, since they were P 

beams and rafters.* , , • \cU n A s during the last third of the 

delayed a very curious habit of usmg mtncate P^.^ 0 f spira l s 

ornament on the standard patterns, 0 £ettes or with the lotus above 

with a scale partem below, or hcam are similarly 

a pendant palmette, or even a nrndant nalmette below, separated by 

volutes, while basesVsusa. Even the disks of 

the column bases at Chios somet temp i e D f Dionysus now 

patterns. At Naxos the o y p , wkk mar ble monolithic jambs and 

standing is the great doorway, co 1 c ] ear opening is 19 feet 6 inches 

lintel with a threshold of enormous g > doorway, evidently faced 

high and 12 feet 2 inches at both ends, with two rows each of 

four columns inside the celk ^ founda tions indicating that it was 

larger in scale (the jambs 22 feet 4 r f surroU nded by two contiguous 

12 feet sh inches), the architrave of egg-and-dart, terminating 

beaded astragals, and above « a tee of three l tiers > S g ^ ^ ^ Q th r 
on either side against vo u c -p t CK g- an d-dart moulding with the 

jSr :^d’tXt”"a„d ,h!s .0 become invisible, another with two 

. Thc theory that thc raking sima bent Mutum pScSoil'ls based on the 

a ..(2'c roof” effect, as represented in the “ ^ thc prcviou s chapter 

very improbable evidence from thc ^hoHzontal all round thc temple, edging a hip roof 
As for the theory that thc parapet was homo al ^ widdy spaced columns 

but “ 6 ” ,c,, ' d by “ 

later temple. . u owcvcr , that “tiles of stone were first made by Byzes, a Naxian 

(Pausanias.v! 10) ? 3 ). <'"' d s^h Naxian marble ulcs arc ^nowii.^ arc sc lf. CO ntradictory 
1 Thc total dimensions of die _ cdla . B abandoned before laying the founda- 

!s 0 t 5 bci - to thc porchcs< 
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TEMPLES AT DELOS AND DIDYMA 


tiers of egg-and-dart, and mouldings with almost Gothic ogee profiles. 1 At 
Delos the archaic temple of Apollo, later known as the “temple of the Delians, ” 
the “temple in which the colossus is,” or the “poros temple” to distinguish it 
from its successors, was presumably hexastyle prostyle, for to it is assigned a 
marble corner capital, so contracted in length that it was possible to employ a 
normal canted angle volute, but still with the convex “canal,” with an “eye” 
at the centre, a fillet above the egg _ and— dart ovolo, and no abacus. The inner 
ceiling may have been omitted, exposing the under surface of the roof (as in 
later buildings at Delos) for the purpose of giving room for the colossal statue 
by Tectaeus and Angelion. The temple was presumably erected when Pcisis- 
tratus purified part of the island after 540 b.c . 2 Probably all these temples had 
(or would have had in the case of Naxos) friezeless entablatures. 

Other examples of the archaic Ionic style are far more fragmentary. At 
Miletus, or rather at Didyma (Branchidae) near by, there was an early temple 
of Apollo of which only the cella foundations, 65 feet wide, now exist in the 
court of the great structure later to be described, varying in orientation by 
1 1 degrees and so pointing directly towards an old circular altar 26 feet in 
diameter, which is slightly to the left of the axis of the later facade. Probably 
the old temple was peripteral or dipteral; but only fragments now survive of 
the marble bases, fluted shafts, and capitals with convex “canals” as at Ephesus; 
a more striking analogy is the occurrence of sculptured drums, with the fluting 
carried down between the figures. The marble architrave was sculptured in 
relief (the prototype of that at Assos) with Gorgons at the corners and great 
lions and other figures between; for this reason most of the background seems 
to have been smooth, but on the east front (distinguished by larger corner 
Gorgons rising up over the crowning mouldings) the usual three fascias 
appeared between the figures like the fluting on the sculptured columns. The 
roof tiles were of marble, with semicircular antefixes, lacking the sculptured 
parapet of Ephesus. This temple was burnt by Darius in 494 b.c. and again 
destroyed by Xerxes. To a later rebuilding may belong three large anta capitals, 
22 inches high, 2 feet 9J inches wide at the bottom, flaring to 4 feet at the top, 
the face decorated in typical Asiatic form with superposed tiers of ovolos 
(Plate XXXI), 3 two carved with the egg-and-dart of more developed form 
than in the original temple, the third with circumscribed palmettes ; the return 
faces have a characteristic treatment with volutes carved in relief, springing 


1 Most of this egg-and-dart is built into the medieval castle on Paros; one slab, apparently 
once in the collection of the Earl of Arundel, is now in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
The double egg-and-dart is built into the “hundred-gated” church at Paros. The “Gothic” 
profile, of which pieces are built into the pavement of the road leading up to the medieval 
castle, is unpublished except by Stuart and Revett ( Athens , IV, ch. VI, p. IV, Fie. 4). 

1 Another theory, that the temple was Doric, seems inappropriate for this island region 
and is not supported by any actual fragments. The Ionic capital can hardly be assigned to 
any ot er building. There is no real evidence for the assumption that the much more 
archaic running-flying Victory found at Delos was the crowning acroterion of this temple • 

he'invemo^^f i~^ ably *° be as f 8 ned to the base signed by Micciades and Archermus! 
the inventors of this type. For the later successors of the temple see pp. i8t 184 221 

our anta capitals with uncarved ovolos belong to a smaller post-Persian buildine- It 
Ionic areas, though many occur as Ionic importations in the west (Fig. 32). 
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one above another and fitting the ovolo profiles of the mam face . j b ' 
assumed that, as at Ephesus, the side returns of the antac were p Iconic 
in lacking offsets from the walls. Another of the Mioia^ F ^ a 
height of Kalabak-tepe, was small and distyle m-antis, 22 a > a f 

simple marble cornice supporting terracotta Simas and eave stile s. h a to ^ 
The latter are moulded with masks or lotus flowers in relief, but the pe 
Simas have an ovolo profile with large eggs in strong relief, at Y < 
and black with white shells and darts, the astragal below having the tec . ngukr 
"Egyptian bead” and the fascia above showing both a meander and a chcv 

r smato mouldings Le in marble with decorativy—s of th 

were of limestone, including a cornice soffit dec orated wit J J° 

lo “emple° a^art from the porch columns in the Peisisrratid temple on the 
At When n tl C gr P e°i‘ dipteral temple at Samos, built 

kreer temple was planned; the older structure was demolished I tc it very 

^ ted' In the'' GrXTrkf 'atoge rlmn^ abo« *79 by’ 3^4 feet on the 

t V SASu;«^Se resulted l the curious effect 
^hfdtu columns, the 

deep pronaos had ive pair contain two long rows of columns, like 

probable that th f “ {J, ™ ever erected, so that the ceUa always remained 

“ P 0 ;th;;"e*ml turt.3 The scheme was so vast drat it was earned on a, 

, T l dJoLers were tempted by 

.b« i. was bud, just after the 

P T?rSp,obS Sauce of the 

, The site was examined by the Dilettanti by German 

by French and Greek archaeologists the w_ ^ y Qne ^pitated and unfirashed 

expeditions in 1910-1914 anc ^ ^ mce ^ P cnnth flank the fourth from the east front, 

column, and this °f Hellenistic date ™ 1^“", tte I ^ fa ^ ^ 

this theory. 
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intervals for centuries and never attained completion. Polycrates himself, 
perhaps foreseeing the magnitude of the task, limited his work to the essential 
portions, the cella, pronaos, and portion of the cast peristyle corresponding to 
the pronaos, three rows each of four columns. These three central spans ot the 
fapade were equal, 27 feet 7 inches between column centres, not quite as large 
as the single central span at Ephesus and yet more imposing in that there were 
three of them; and the maximum diameters seem to have been about 6 feet 
8 inches. 1 The columns of the front peristyle and pronaos had marble bases and 
capitals, though the shafts were of poros limestone; some remained unfluted, 
while those that are finished reveal a new development: the flutes have become 
deeper, and so, with the deeper cutting, they could not so well retain the sharp 
arrises of the earlier examples, with the result that a narrow fillet of the rounded 
surface of the column was preserved between the flutes, concave and very 
slightly convex surfaces contrasting over the whole of the shaft. Likewise on 
account of the deeper cutting and the space required for the fillets, the number 
of flutes was reduced to what became the normal figure, twenty-four. In the 
marble capitals the volute cushion and the echinus moulding arc carved out of 
different blocks, the latter being in fact the crowning moulding of the shaft, 
and carved out of the upper drum of the same, as at Naucratis. The volutes 
show the same treatment with the convex * l canal” and the simple separating 
astragal that we observed at Ephesus. In a few instances, probably on the fapade, 
a carved necking appeared below the capitals, as at Naucratis and Ephesus.' 
The entablature, though doubtless intended to be of marble, seems to have 
been temporarily constructed in wood and never replaced, no fragments of 
marble being preserved. 2 The portions covered by the temporary wooden 
entablature had a terracotta tile roof. The crucifixion of Polycrates (525 b c ) 
was probably responsible for the first interruption. The rectangles of founda- 
tions for the peristyle were completed later, though before the time of 
Herodotus, and in accordance with the original design, with smaller spacings 
of 2i£ feet at the comers of the east front and all across the rear.3 The disturbed 
periods of the Ionian Revolt and the Persian Wars, 4 followed by long sub- 

Athens >. wer f n °t conducive to great activity; thus it was not until 
the Hellenistic period that the missing columns of the east front, the inner row 

of the peristyle on the three other sides, and part of the outer row on the south 

ank (including the standing column) were erected with marble for the shafts 

as well as the bases and capitals. But the outer colonnade was never completed 

’ Ti J C lo ^ er dla ™ eter on the south flank has been measured as 6 feet if inches thc dk]c 

slight individual variations in the eight equal spacing zt ^ ex . cavators show 

spacings at the front, but the evidence^ for such differences fbrWi V nd U \. the th L ree e< 3 ual 
seems inadequate and illogical. (bringing the smaller at the centre) 

political situatio^ami^s^prdaably due to^onfus'^ PerSian fj bu *j this scems contrary to the 

■ Sr, imp.ying that ,he «■** * «h 
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and never received its entablature or roof; the columns were never fluted, the 
pavement and stylobate were not dressed oft. The disturbed conditions in t ie 
first century B.c. ended all hopes of terminating the work; Cicero and Strabo 
describe it as deserted; and, though a great flight of ten steps was added across 
the east front in the second century A.D., it was only for the purpose of forming 
a background for two modest little temples erected as substitutes at that time, 

close to the altar. , , , , , 

Though our consideration of the archaic Ionic temples should properly 

terminate with the end of the archaic period m 490 b.c., and so, practically 
speaking, with the outbreak of the Ionian Revolt in 499 b.c., attention must 
be called to a few examples of the survival of archaic tradition during the fifth 
century. Thus at Miletus, when the city was transplanted from the devastated 
archaic site to the promontory which it occupied after the Persian Wars, a 
temporary temple was erected in honour of Athena, and was very soon replaced 
by a more magnificent structure elevated on a high podium, approached y 
steps only at the south front, apparently imitating this feature from the un- 
finished temple at Samos. Apart from the unusual orientation the temple was 
peculiarly shallow, with only ten columns on the flanks; all these pecuhan les 
seem to have resulted from its constricted location within a city block. I he 
south front was hexastyle, apparently with the three central spacings greater 
than the others in the usual Ionic manner; and the rear had seven column . 
The only remains of the peristyle are one fragment of a marble capital with t 
convex “canal,” with the abacus eliminated, and the egg-and-dart moulding 
from die comer of an arclntrave. Again, at Magnesia-on-the-Maeander he 
older temple of Artemis Leucophryene was apparently hexastyle peripteral 

materiaUeing limestone rather than marble as in the later temples.’ And at 
Neapolis (Kavalla) in Macedonia was erected a periptera temple m l mar e 

wide (showing the elongated proportions of Ephesus), and omitting the abacus 
Ta Mfletus, g are most remarkable m that they embody both the o d fashion 
and the new. The inner face of each capital has the convex canal with 
separating rib or astragal winding to its origin without any eye , but the out 
face of e!ch capital has the concave canal of later rimes, with a small rosette 
serving as the “eye” and with a huge rosette to inches in diameter projectmg 

Ap middle of the volute cushion . 1 , . 

Another Ionic temple of the fifth century was erected in a spot even more 

”Le tempTe at fieri, on the site called 8 Maraza, was erected on the foundations 

. The temples at Miletus and Magnesia ““ aretllo^ Stol 

ssi ss’wS. £ & k o f? - MUetus seems ^ 

factory. The carved necking restored ““^“‘^"Tihe concave on the other appears 
. A similar use of the convex ^ century b.c. 

in an Ionic bicolumnar monument at Delphi, prob y 
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THE IONIC TEMPLE AT LOCRI 


of its primitive predecessor, but with a different orientation; it was heptastyle 
at the rear, there being six axial spacings of 8 feet 8 inches or 9 Ionic feet across 
the west end, identical with the sixteen on the flanks; 1 the axial rectangle was 
laid out with proportions of 3 : 8, or 54 by 144 Ionic feet of 1 1T0 inches. The 
inner building is of normal distvle in-antis plan, with the central interval 
unencumbered by a column, so that we may conclude that the missing east 
front had only six columns, the three central spacings being widened as in the 
great dipteral temples, averaging n feet 6-f inches or 12 Ionic feet. In spite of 



Fig. 49. — Details of Capitals from Locri. (Dunn.) 


the use of ordinary limestone, the workmanship of the masonry and the carving 
o th e detads are superb. The base is of Asiatic form, though the disk below the 
torus ^s more simple than at Samos; the shaft has twenty-four flutes separated 
by fillets - 2 - inch wide and the necking has a lotus-and-palmette border as at 
Naucratis, Ephesus, and Samos. The capital (Fig. 49) retains the convex “canal” 
but shows an advance in the specially marked floral “eye” and in the carved 
imbrication of the baluster side; the absence of an abacus recalls Miletus and 
Neapohs. The anta capital with three tiers of ovolo mouldings resembles the 
y carved but monotonously profiled anta capitals found at Didyma. Of 


" It is usually assumed that this temple was laid out with cnar-ir.™ <*e • r . 
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the entablature we have portions of a two-fascia architrave crowned by a heart- 
and-dart, with a beaded astragal between the fascias; there is no trace of a 
frieze, which was probably absent, as the cornice had the Asiatic dentils. Marble 
acrotcria crowned the pediments, representing youths riding sea-horses sup- 
ported by Tritons, derived from the terracotta acrotcria of the neighbouring 
Doric temple. The late style of the architrave and acrotcria suggest that the 
date was no earlier than 450 b . c . Near by, in the Locrian colony of Hippomum, 
was another Ionic temple, again of peripteral plan; most notable is the sima, 
carved in relief in fine limestone, crowned by a lotus-and-palmette cut 111 

silhouette. 


tit 


* 


* 


Among the Ionic treasuries, of which there were several, the most famous 
were two erected at Delphi, the Cnidian and the Siphnian (Fig. 50), dating 



F^. 50.— Cnidian, Massiliot and Siphnian Treasuries at Delphi. 

(Restored by Dinsmoor.) 

respectively from about 565-555 and 550-525 B.c ; > Yet both, instead of having 
Ionic columns in-antis, employed pairs of Caryatid figures on pedestals proto- 
types of the much more developed Caryatids of the Erechtheum at Athens, 
Both treasuries were of marble; but that of the Cnidians was poor y construe e 
with pscudo-isodomic masonry and was almost devoid of sculpture, except 
that the idea of Caryatids was probably first exemplified here m inonuinental 
form. These figures are of a type resembling the familiar archaic ma 

1 a recent tendency to assign a later date to the Cnidian treasury, toward 54° * 

because of the treatment of drapery wrongly assigned to the Caryatids, seems im P° ssl 
• ; C VKW Of the much earlier ornament (egg-and-dart, 

(undeveloped lead clamps and dowels, primitive joint tooling, and lack of know g 
the toothed chisel, cf. p 12 , note i), as contrasted with the ncighbourmg Siphnian Y 

The Identities of .he did, an and Siphnian 

££$ “S problem 'resiilrcd from a slndy of, bed, 

variant techniques and constructive methods. 
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THE IONIC TREASURIES AT DELPHI 


(korai) of the Athenian Acropolis, and carry on their heads a polos (tall cylin- 
drical drum) decorated with reliefs, and above this a wide-spreading capital of 
Doric profile though with the echinus carved into petals ; the figures stood on 
pedestals, probably circular. Another innovation in the Cnidian treasury was 
the substitution, for the native Asiatic friezeless entablature, of a full entablature 
with a frieze between the architrave and cornice (the dentils being omitted). 
Probably the introduction of the frieze was inspired by the neighbouring Doric 
treasuries in the same sanctuary; and its purpose was merely to increase the 
height of the entablature ; in the Cnidian treasury the frieze was left plain (or 
possibly sculptured only on the facade), and because of it the fascias of the 
architrave were omitted, so that the architrave differs from the Doric only in 
the richness of its crowning mouldings. 1 The frieze, at first a mere repetition of 
the architrave, was quickly seized upon as a field for decorative sculpture, as 
in the richest and most complete of these treasuries, that of the Siphnians. The 
latter, although of small dimensions, only 20 feet if inch by 28 feet on the 
stylobate, is one of the most richly decorated of such buildings that ever existed 
(Plate XXXII). The vestibule consisted of a portico in-antis, with Caryatid 
figures of heavier proportions, more adapted to their function, raised on square 
pedestals, and carrying a polos with a peculiar bell capital carved with animals 
in relief. The doorway behind resembled those at Naxos and Paros, wide in 
proportion to its height, the monolithic jambs and the lintel having three 
fascias, the outermost wider than the others and carved with an anthemion, 
with an enframing astragal; the high threshold, with three similar fascias and 
with the colossal bead-and-reel of the wall base carried along the bottom, the 
frieze above the lintel (apparently of three superposed ovolos as at Paros), and 
the elaborately carved cornice resting on volute consoles (the volutes appearing 
only at the bottom and not, as in the later S-scroll form, at the top as well), 
combine to make this the richest of all Ionic doorways. In the outer entablature 
the frieze, or zoophorus, 2 feet if inches in height, was enriched with sculpture 
m high relief, painted in red, blue and green, the effect being heightened by 
bronze spears, wheels of chariots, and bronze harness fastened to the marble. 
In the pediments were groups of smaller figures, the upper portions of which 
were carved in the round and detached from the tympanum at the back. On 
the apex of each gable was a flying victory, on the lower comers seated sphinxes. 
The whole was built of island marble, and brilliantly coloured ; the interior of 
the ceUa apparently had even a marble revetment if inches thick. The elabora- 

“°? T””? 0 j mould ”8?- des P‘ te undul y heavy proportions, 

£*! CO ™“ “ d the sma (Plate XXXI), are equal to those of the Erech- 
theum, which it precedes by fully a century 


:ted by Clazomenae and Massilia during 
Siphman dedications, were likewise of 


difficult 


dressed to support an overhanging comire' i c / uie top 

than the barrel-shaped beads on 8 the top of the architrave ^ j 8gS are n ? ore dosel y spaced 

crown must belong to the frieze; but there Sedso 

tenstic bead broken off) which might belong to the facade. ** c * urat> 
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marble; the Clazomcnian treasury was destroyed in ancient times and only a 
few pieces now remain. Apart from the column capitals, these treasuries were 
distinctly Ionic, the walls surrounded at the base by a fluted torus and beaded 
astragal, and crowned by a full entablature with architrave, tricze (sculptured in 
the Massiliot: treasury), and cornice; as in the Siphnian treasury the cornices 
lack dentils, but the soffit of the Massiliot cornice and the face of its sima are 
carved with rich lotus-and-palmette ornament. The anta capital (preserved in 
the Massiliot treasury) is merely a cyma reversa (carved with the hcart-and- 
dart) with a beaded astragal below and an abacus above. 1 The columns in-antis 
are the remarkable features of these two treasuries, having Asiatic Ionic bases 

(with extra mouldings in the Massiliot 
bases), fluted shafts with sharp arrises 
(eighteen in the Clazomenian, twenty- 
two in the Massiliot), and the peculiar 
Aeolic basket capitals with drooping 
petals equal in number to the flutes of 
the shafts, each supporting a heavy 
square abacus (Plate XXXIII). 2 Thus 
the order is merely, like the later 
Corinthian, an offshoot of the Ionic 
style, differing only in the form of 
the capital (which in fact resembles 
the primitive Ionic echinus with the 
pendant deeply undercut leaves) ; but 
it is of special importance as the 
probable prototype of the Corinthian. 

The great altars of the archaic Ionic 
sanctuaries set a standard for splendour 
that was not rivalled until Hellenistic 
times. Thus the successive seven altars 
of Hera at Samos were replaced by 
that designed at about 575 B.c. by 

1TAVJHVC/J MS AVA • f 4 • C * 

(Restored by Gcrkan.) Rhoecus, seven times the size ot its 

immediate predecessor, 120 by 54 -i 

feet, with a platform making it exactly 120 feet square. Now for the first time the 
altar was harmonised with the temple by changing its orientation and placing it 
on axis. Particularly noteworthy is its rich detail carved in limestone, such as the 
ovolo carved in relief with the lotus-and-palmette (as at Myus) instead of eggs, 
above a huge beaded astragal. In imperial Roman times it was carefully replaced 
by an exact copy in marble, imitating the archaic profiles and decoration. Ot 
nearly the same period is the altar of Poseidon on Cape Monodendri at Miletus 
(Fig. 51), pseudo-isodomic walls supporting a cap moulding which turned up at 
the four comers into volutes, with the convex “canal and without the eye. 

1 It is to be noted that, in this as in the other Ionic treasuries at Delphi, the side returns 
of the antae were defined only by the capitals, anta offsets being absent as at Ephesus 

1 Some modern investigators have restored two tiers of petals in each capital, u c 
actual remains will not permit such a restoration. In the official French publication, more- 
over, the columns arc made disproportionately tall, 13 diameters. 
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From a later altar of such form may have come the enigmatical pair of “thrones” 
(the “Ludovisi throne” and the “Boston throne”), of Ionic workmanship and 
with beautiful relief sculpture above the volutes. Smaller altars, both square and 
circular, are numerous at Miletus and Samos, and are of particular interest 
because of their egg-and-dart mouldings. There are also Ionic altars in Greece 
itself, such as that dedicated to Apollo at Athens by the younger Peisistratus 
when he was archon about 522 b.c. ; below the abacus is a cyma reversa, carved 
with a heart-and-dart of sixth-century type, undercut beneath and provided 
with a hawksbeak bed-moulding. Another simple form appears in the altar 
erected by the Chians for Apollo at Delphi, probably at the time of the 
Alcmaeonid work on the temple itself, 1 a high pedestal faced by black limestone 



(Restored by Buschor.) 


m pseudo-wodomic masonry (with courses alternately high and low) crowned 

i arcM^ frl M ydaC " ear ^ »)• “«~d by the 

. . . mLCCT -oatnycies trom Magnesia m Asia Minor as 

fillets, while in others the neckines are^li n ^ S r ^ astragals and 

and in the hybrid forms the vofotl “canal” STtsTlf h * corati J on 1 in relief, 

as a neddng. Also the cornice fkce subdivided like am th , e ca P ita J 

decoration of its crowning moulding W ,lT 1 architrave, the fluted 

g moulding, and the cavetto sima carved in relief 

Menu JZ*** hy French . second quarter of the fifth century, 
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with the lotus-and-palmette, and other Ionic mouldings used freely throughout 
the structure, combined to make this one of the most exotic designs of the 
period; but unfortunately its exact restoration is by no means certain. 1 

Among porticoes or stoas of Ionic design, the foundations of several majestic 
examples exist at Samos, such as the south stoa destroyed at the time of the 
Rhoecus temple (575 b.c.) and replaced by the “south building.” A little later 
was the northwest stoa at Samos, of the time of Rhoecus, about 200 feet long, 
divided into three sections by cross-walls. Another stoa lay southwest of the 
temple, with about twenty-nine columns between antae on the front and a 
second row within. The most interesting, however, is the Stoa of the Athenians 
at Delphi, built against the raised terrace of the temple of Apollo, perhaps to 
commemorate an Athenian naval victory of 497 B.c. 2 The three steps are of 
black limestone; the eight Ionic columns are of white marble, so widely spaced 
that the entablature could only have been of wood. The scale is very small, the 
lower diameter of the monolithic shafts being only 15 inches, with sixteen 
flutes separated by fillets. The bases are precursors of the “Attic base, having 
below the torus and disk (the latter of a peculiar cyma recta or bell profile) of 
the Asiatic form a lower torus, as yet of diminutive size. 

A few unusual buildings, occurring within religious precincts and yet not 
belonging to the category of temples, require brief mention. One of these is 
the House of the Naxians at Delos, constructed of Naxian marble in the form 
of a simple rectangle about 32 by 84 feet, with a single line of eight marble 
Ionic co. umns along the main axis. 3 The pronaos, originally closed with a 
simple doorway, was later opened with two Ionic columns in-antis; and in 
Hellenistic times was added an opisthodomus with four prostyle Ionic columns. 
Another curious building at Samos, the so-called South Building erected by 
Rhoecus, has a single line of columns on the axis of the cella and the deep 
pronaos, and also a peristyle, at least round the rear and both flanks; but the 
front is cut off at the line of the pronaos, with no evidence that a facade was 

ever intended. 

In the form of smaller monuments, as distinct from temples, the Ionic style 
freely penetrated into districts which in religious architecture were more 
strictly devoted to the Doric style. This was particularly true at Athens, where 
Peisistratus and his sons were closely affiliated with the Ionic tyrants, and at 
Delphi, where the Ionic states in common with others dedicated offerings. 
Some of the archaic votive capitals discovered at Athens, and others at Delos, 
still retain reminiscences of the Proto-Ionic type, with volutes springing 
vertically or even horizontal volutes as yet not connected; and in technique 
some arc merely masses or blocks with the spirals traced or painted on, in what 
must have been the primitive manner (Fig. 53). Two of them have the egg- 
and-dart deeply undercut, with a cavetto which recalls the original form of the 

' The generally accepted date, about the time of the Siphnian treasury, agrees best with 
the style of the remains; efforts to place it a half-century earlier, on the assumption that 
certain Laconian vase paintings were inspired by the sculptures of the altar, are nullified 

by the developed character of the architectural detail. 

z The Athenian Stoa is sometimes dated as early as 506 b.c.; Amandry now very plausibly 

sueccsts 478 b.c.; the date 429 b.c. given by Pausanias is far too late. 

3 Below it arc remains of a much earlier building of similar plan, but with two rows 
each of eight wooden columns dividing the cella into three aisles. 
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VOTIVE MONUMENTS 

pendant leaves; it is in such examples as these that we find the first transition 

from the overhanging leaves. Among these capitals scarcely a duplicate is to 

be found; they show infinite variety in design, and any attempt to arrange them 

chronologically in accordance with their development from the most primitive 

type, would be illusory, since they are all of about the same date, their variations 
being merely the result of playful fantasy. 

Among such votive monuments one of the most important for the develop- 
ment of the Ionic order is the column erected by the Naxians at Delphi to 
support a colossal Sphinx (Plate ” 

XXXIII) ; the whole is carried 
out in Naxian marble, 47 feet 
high including the Sphinx. The 
column itself was 3 feet 1 f inches 
in diameter, with a height of 12^ 
diameters, the most slender of all 
Ionic columns ; it has no moulded 
base, merely a smooth disk 19 
inches high supporting a shaft 
with forty-four shallow flutes 
with sharp arrises between. The 
capital has no abacus (rec allin g the 
type at Locri), and the volutes, 
though without “eyes,” are un- 
usual for the archaic period in 
that the “canal” is actually 
concave ; this latter feature seems 
to be due rather to the indi- 
viduality of the designer than to 
the stage of development. For the 
plan of the capital is as long and 
narrow as at Ephesus, and the 
echinus with its receding upper 
portion and the deep cavetto 
below is even more reminiscent 
of the pendant leaves of the 
Proto-Ionic capital. Two smaller 






Fig. 53— Votive Capitals from Athens and 

Delos. (Chipiez.) 


columns with Sphinxes were erected lw #4 , m • 
column at Aegina, less elaborate, was constmcted 6 1 ? axians 1 at Del <*- Another 
was a flat disk about 5 feet in diameter sunnnrW^ ° f £°f os ^estone; the base 
a out 3 feet in upper diameter. The capital wa ^ty-six flutes, 

■^=135?!“ £ St « have noted may 
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another with a reclining Sphinx from Selinus (Gaggera), as well as small 
capitals of more architectural character from Selinus, Syracuse, Metapontum, 
and Capua. 

Anta capitals of the so-called “Proto-Ionic” or “sola” type have been men- 
tioned, apart from those of primitive style in Phoenicia and Cyprus, only in 
connection with the Ionic infiltration into the west, as in temples on the Silaris 
(Fig. 32) andPaestum and at Selinus, and in the altar at Amvclae. 1 Indeed, it is 
curious that most of the early examples of this form are to be found, not in Asia 
Minor where we might expect them, but in the west. And it is probable that 
most of these were parts of votive monuments. One comes from Samothrace, 
the most eastern of the series; several were found in the neighbourhood of Sparta 
(as at Slavochori and Mistra), others at Tcgea in Arcadia, at Monrepos in 
Corcyra, and, in Sicily, at Acrae, at Syracuse (some ot these only inches 
high), and at Megara Hyblaea (the last a magnificent example, dating from the 

fifth century). 

Several examples of sculptured Ionic friezes are of uncertain origin; some of 
them may have belonged to temples or altars, but it seems probable that the 
majority arc from votive monuments or tombs. We have already noted poros 
examples at Corcyra and Samos; 2 we should mention also several marble 
friezes, such as the frieze of dancing women from Miletus (Karakeuy) and the 
Gorgon frieze also from Miletus (Hieronda), as well as the charioteer frieze 
from Cyzicus, and also the terracotta frieze from Apollonia in Thrace. 

The archaic Ionic sepulchral monuments include Asiatic counterparts of the 
Attic stelae, such as the stele from Dorylacum with its enframing beaded 
moulding (of early archaic type) and crowning palmette, the beautiful example 
from the Troad and the magnificent series from Samos, with their varied 
combinations of palmettos with S-scrolls paired in lyre patterns (Fig. 54). 
From these sources the Athenian repertory was enriched ; and an imitation even 
more frankly Ionic is the grave relief of a falling warrior, found at Athens, 
crowned by an Ionic capital of which the cushion is extremely elongated to 
cover the entire width. Among the monuments of Asia Minor the most impos- 
ing, however, arc to be found in Lycia, where the elaborate sepulchral towers 
at Xanthus, decorated with sculptured friezes and crowned by projecting 
cornices or by gables (such as the Lion tomb, the Harpy tomb, and manv 
others), foreshadow the development of the Mausoleum type in the fourth 
century. The Harpy tomb, for instance, rests on a podium 6 feet high, and the 
shaft is a single marble block 17 feet high, 7 feet 7 inches by 8 feet 2 inches in 
plan, weighing about 80 tons; on its top rested the marble frieze, 3 feet 4 inches 
high, enclosing the tomb chamber of which the floor was hollowed out within 
the shaft to give a clear internal height of i\ feet; the entrance was through one 
face of the frieze. Above all was the cap stone in the form of a stepped cornice, 
weighing more than 1 5 tons. Other Lycian tombs had gabled tops with ridge 
roofs, and others again had the ogival curvilinear roofs mentioned in a previous 

chapter (Fig. 23).? . . . 

Here, too, should be mentioned the earliest examples of the elaborate Ionic 

sarcophagi, such as the terracotta scries from Clazomcnac, the terracotta 
• See pp. 86, 94, 100, 141. 1 Scc P- 73 . note 1 ; p. { 35 . note 2. 

} Many portions of these Xanthian tombs of all three types are in the British Museum. 
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SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS 

examples found at Gela in Sicily with archaic Ionic columns in the four internal 
comers, and also the oldest marble sarcophagus with columns on the exterior, 
found at Samos, with antae at the comers and two archaic Ionic columns stand- 
ing between them on each end, three on each flank, and a cover in the form 
of a pedimental roof (an early predecessor of the sarcophagus of the Mourning 
Women from Sidon). Belonging to the fifth century, but nevertheless to the 



Fig. 54. — Grave Stelae from Samos 
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THE CULMINATION IN ATTICA 
AND THE PELOPONNESUS 



S we have already pointed out in a preceding chapter, during the period 
described as Archaic the structural development of the styles was 
completed, few great constructive improvements showing themselves 
after about 490 B.c. The next two centuries would seem to have been directed 
chiefly to the beautifying and refining of the constructive features already 
prescribed: and it was in fact a conservative adherence to the older type, and 
a traditional respect for previous result, which led ultimately to the production 
of such masterpieces as the Parthenon, the Propylaea, and the Erechtheum, the 
perfection of which would have been impossible but for the careful and logical 
progression of the preceding centuries. 

It has been said that behind and beyond any cause that we can specify for a 
development in art and in civilisation itself there is an economic one; and this 
theory may be applied to the culmination of Greek art. That a great period in 
art production should arise, there must be a certain over-production and 
accumulation of wealth, which may be said to find an outlet in the various 
channels which architecture and art supply. According to this view of it, we 
may trace the Egyptian monuments back to the wealth of the Pharaohs, the 
architecture of Rome to the spoils of the world, and in like manner find an 
explanation in an economic sense of the central period of Greek art, the age of 
Pericles. The wars with Persia had enriched Athens, and her naval supremacy, 
displayed most of all in the battle of Salamis, had raised her to a position of the 
greatest influence among the Greek cities: so that when the Persians were 
driven out of Greece, many of the islands and the coast cities of Thrace and 
Asia Minor, with Athens at their head, in 477 b.c. effected an alliance known 
as the Delian League, permanently to keep the Persians out of all Greek lands. 
Athens, gradually assuming greater authority, practically came to treat her 
allies as subject cities, even exacting tribute and in 454 b.c. transferring the 
treasury from neutral Delos to the Athenian Acropolis; and thus riches, talent, 
and power passed into the capital of the hegemony. It was about this time that 
she, under the leadership of Pericles, took the greatest and proudest place 
among great cities, built her most beautiful temples, and brought forth her 
greatest artists; and it is the artistic work of this period, whiclLin its beauty 

reaches its culminating point of perfection together with all else that was 
greatest in its history, that we have now to study. 

Yet the wonders of the Penclean age w T ould have been impossible but tor 
the long line of Greek artistic tradition, which had been preparing the way not 
only in Greece but also in Asia Minor. The reflex action of these Ionian cities 
upon Greece proper can hardly be overestimated, in considering all the causes 
of the culmination. For, as has been already observed, Athens was an Ionian 
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city from early days, and was influenced largely by, and had much commerce 
with, her compatriots in Asia Minor. But besides this influence of kinship, 
there was at work one of almost equal power, namely, the development of 
Doric principles and manners in the Peloponnesus, by which Athens, if for no 
other reason than her situation, must have been moulded. Leader of the Ionians 
in the Grecian motherland, she could not escape the influence of her Dorian 
neighbours. Hence it came to be, by an irony of fate, that her greatest temp e, 
the Parthenon, and her most popular monument, the Propylaea, were in t e 
Dorian style, though they were in many respects different from the Dorian 
works elsewhere. In every place except Attica, the cleavage of the styles wit 
the population is quite marked. The Doric so prevails in Sicily, southern ta y, 
and the Peloponnesus, where the Dorians predominated, that only one or two 
purely Ionic temples have there been discovered; on the other hand, the temples 
of Athena at Assos and Pergamum are the only important Greek Doric works 

in Ionian territory outside of Athens. 

Another decisive factor was the appearance of a group of great arttsts to 
whom this economic over-production and developed artistic tradition afforded 
opportunity for the exercise of their skill. We know at least the names ofthe 
great architects and sculptors of this period, and we can identify some of their 
works. Leader among the architects was Ictinus, the designer of the Parthenon, 
which he made the subject of a book, unfortunately lost but mentioned by 
Vitruvius; this architect also worked on the Telestenon or Hall of the Mysteries 
at Eleusis, and designed the temple of Apollo at Bassae, near Phigalia, a wor 
of the greatest interest even though it does not exhibit all the grace of the 
Parthenon. Ictinus was assisted in his work on the Parthenon by Callicrates, of 
whom less is known; and the name of Mnesicles has come down to us as that 
of the creator of the Propylaea, which, as will afterwards appear, he did not 
leave complete or even as he had originally intended it to be. Many of these 
works, the Propylaea, the temple at Bassae, and in a lesser degree the Parthenon, 
embrace both Doric and Ionic principles, as well as their distinctive features, 
and Callicrates, furthermore, is known as the designer of purely Ionic works, 
such as the temple of Athena Nike and that on the River Ilissus, while it is 
quite possible — though our evidence is solely stylistic— that Callicrates likewise 
designed the “Athenian temple” at Delos, and that Mnesicles was the author 
of the Erechthcum. The style of another important architect, unfortunately 
nameless can be reconstructed on the basis of four temples which may be 
ascribed to him, the so-called “Thescum” (really the Hephacsteum) at Athens 
and the temple of Arcs in the same city, and the temples at Sumum and 
Rhamnus on the eastern shore of Attica. Beside these, Phidias, king of sculptors 
must have an honoured place. This Athenian, at the tune of the erection of the 
Parthenon, already enjoyed great fame throughout Greece, and consequent y 
he was able to command talent ofthe highest order m carrying out his work- 
for it is not to be supposed that lie executed with Ins own hands the pedimcn , 
frieze and metope sculptures of the Parthenon, though they were doubtless all 
of his’ conception. Among the greatest works of Phidias were Ins cult statues 
and votive monuments; to the latter class belongs the colossal bronze statue 
Athena Promachos, made of Persian spoils during 4*53-454 B - c -< whic i s o 
on the Acropolis between the Propylaea and the Erechthcum (as shown m 



THE PERICLEAN GROUP OF ARCHITECTS 


restoration, Plate LI; cf. Fig. 74 at S), and whose gilded helmet crest gleamed 
about 57 feet above the rock, a landmark for sailors far at sea; and in the former 
class was the world’s wonder of the huge Panhellenic Zeus at Olympia. To 
these, under the patronage of Pericles, he added the colossal gold-and-ivory 
figure of Athena in the cella of the Parthenon, and the smaller bronze statue 
of the Lemnian Athena which stood near the Propylaea. In lesser undertakings 
we meet the names of other sculptors, chiefly the pupils of Phidias, such as 
Agoracritus who worked at Rhamnus, and Alcamenes who worked in the 
Hephaesteum and the temple of Ares; and there was also Callimachus, the 
designer of the Corinthian capital. And there were also the mural painters 
Polygnotus, Micon, and Panaenus the brother of Phidias. These are merely 
the names of some of the men in the immediate employ of the Periclean 
government; but also in other parts of Greece we meet at this time a few 
prominent names, such as Libon of Elis and Eupolemus of Argos, the architects, 
and Polycleitus of Argos, Colotes of Elis, and Paeonius of Mende, the sculptors. 

Of the rival political centre of that century, Sparta, Thucydides could only 
say (a true prophecy) : “If Lacedaemon were some day to be devastated, and 
if there remained only the sanctuaries and the foundations of public buildings, 

posterity in the distant future would have difficulty in believing that its power 
corresponded to its renown.” 

Before devoting our attention to the works which owed their inspiration to 

Pericles and his advisers at Athens, however, it is necessary to recede to the 

period of the Persian invasions and to note their effects upon architectural 

development on the Greek mainland. In this respect we are, to a certain extent, 

retracing our steps; for we have already followed the evolution both in the 

western colonics and in Asia Minor down to a much later part of the fifth 

century. But, on the Hellenic mainland, the thirty years immediately preceding 

the Periclean age are almost inseparably united with the remainder of the 
century. 



At Athens, the single-handed victory over the Persian hosts at Marathon on 

AnmW III, 490 B ',k ’ SUPP 1Cd the i m0tl , Ve f ° r an archite ctural renaissance. 
Another factor was the opening, at about the same time, of the Pentelic marble 

quarries just outside Athens; hitherto very little material had been extracted 
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brine the south slope up to the requisite level, or were squared for second- 
hand use in the new” foundations . 1 A huge platform of solid limestone masonry 
2S2 feet lone and 103 feet wide, attaining at one corner a height ot 35 tee 
above bed rock, formed the substructure of the temple; along the south flank 
t was intended o form a podium rising feet above the graded earth. Leaving 
a portion of the platform to form a terrace on all four sides, the three-s epgd 

S mches; the lowest step was of pink Kara limestone, the middle step and 
stylobate of Pemelic marble. The temple was hexastyle with sixteen columns 

except those at the comers, which in accordance with a new system of ernp as 
were 5 thickened by one-fortieth of the diameter. On ^fn’oric fee on 

front and flank, Respectively). The inner building was tetrastyle prostyle 
(rather than in-antis) af both ends, the antae being ! of Ionic form 

nronaos eave access to a long celia divided by two rows of interior columns, 
while through the opisthodomus could be entered what was probably a single 

temple Thi chief interest of this temple is that it initiated marble construction 
n^ Attica on a large scale, introduced the use of Ionic elements and the applica- 
tion of delicate refinements in upward curvature and column mchnations an 

oresent Parthenon. When the Persians returned in 480 b.c. they completely 
destroyed it, the unfinished ccdunms 

Ecks bring built into the north wall of the Acropolis as a memorial of the 
war in 479 B.C., and the remainder recut or used again m the present Parthenon 

* am b c or concealed beneath it and its terrace, 

A Lrious phenomenon was the architectural stagnation resulting m Attica 

and certain other pm, of . central and northe 

but Jo, m 
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Attica, in Boeotian cities such as Abae, and even as far as Byzantium; they 
were described not only by Herodotus but even by Strabo and Pausamas, the 
last more than six centuries later. By exception, an older structure such as the 
cella of the Peisistratid temple might be rcroofed and partly restored for secular 
use as the state treasury, after the calcined peristyle had been taken down; but 
the image of Athena brought back from Salamis was placed, not in the east 
cella of the ruined temple, but in a marble shrine erected just to the north, 
under the present Erechtheum. Similarly an improvised shrine with rubble walls 
strengthened by column drums from the injured temple was built at Sunium 
beside the south flank of the temple. For Athena Nike, hitherto apparently 
worshipped merely in an open precinct at the west end of the Acropolis, a simple 
cella was actually erected at this time, very modest in proportions though with 
excellently cut poros masonry. 

It is, therefore, to the Peloponnesus, which had enjoyed immunity from 
Persian attack, that we must now turn in order to examine one or two temples 
which form a prelude to the culmination. The most important of these was the 
main temple in the precinct already described at Olympia, erected from the 
designs of Libon of Elis and dedicated to Zeus. 1 Pausanias names the architect, 
and it seems probable that the temple was commenced during the Olympic 
festival of 468 b.c., and dedicated at the time of the festival of 460 or 456 b.c. 2 
Here Zeus — though not Hera — acquired a more spacious home than the old 
Heraeum which had originally sheltered them both (Fig. 44 at H, Z). The new 
plan is ofthe normal hexastyle Doric type (Fig. 55), with thirteen columns on 
the flanks; in size, however, it was most imposing, one of the largest Doric 
temples erected in Greece proper. It was built in the coarse shelly limestone of 
the district, covered with a thin coat of white stucco and painted; but the 
pediment sculptures, the metopes of the inner porches, and the simas and roof 
tiles were of Parian marble (partly repaired in later times with Pentelic marble), 3 

1 The temple was totally destroyed by earthquake, probably in the early Byzantine 
period, so that it was never utilised as a church and was completely built over and forgotten ; 
and the rambling village covering the site was in turn overwhelmed by the thick mass of 
yellow earth spread over the entire area after a cloudburst perhaps in the seventh century. 
Some preliminary excavation of the site was attempted by Cockerell and Haller in i8ir, 
and some remains of the temple soon afterward became known as a result of the partial 
exploration by the French Expedition de More'e in 1829. But the complete exposure of the 
plan by the Germans in 1877 revealed features hitherto unrecorded. 

2 Pausanias wrongly implies that the date was about 570 b.c.; but the monuments buried 
beneath the temple show that it must have been erected after 480 b.c. and so presumably 
after the time of the establishment of Elean supremacy during the Olympiad 472—468, 
and such a date as 468 b.c. agrees with the architectural and sculptural style. The date of 
completion is fixed approximately by the Spartan dedication of a shield on the apex of the 
east pediment after the victory at Tanagra in 457 b.c. 

3 Pausanias speaks particularly of the roof of Pentelic marble “wrought into the shape of 
tiles It has been suggested that Parian marble was employed for tiles on account of its 
translucency, which would not only light the space between the roof and the ceilings of the 
pensty e and cella, but might even partly account for the illumination of the interior of 
the cella, through openings in the framed ceiling, which otherwise was lighted alone through 

e open oor. But the existence of special tiles with elliptical openings shows that the 
architect was not disposed to rely solely on the translucency of the material. Tiles with 

rZ? P1 £ ed ° P (TP p rroutldcd with Projecting rims have been found at Athens, 

CaHonB ( , er u OUm) ’ ° 1 7 n T t ) huS> Connt >> Te g ea > Bassae > Colophon, Priene, and in Italy at 
<~auIoma, Sybans, and Pompen ; these were obviously intended merely to light and 
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and the acroteria were of bronze (Plate XXXIV). On the east front a sloping 
ramp, as at Aegina, formed the approach to the stylobate. In this plan the 
archaic variation between front and flank survives only in the column diameters, 
which are i|- inches greater on the fronts, so that the angle columns are not 
specially enlarged. But the axial spacings are uniform on all sides (except at 
the contracted comers), being equivalent to 16 Greek (Doric) feet; thus the 
triglyphs were spaced 8 Greek feet on centres, the mutules and lion heads 

4 feet, and the tiles 2 feet. The height of the 
columns was made 32 Doric feet, exactly twice 
the axial spacing ; and the abacus width of 8 feet 
(on the flanks) is half of the axial spacing and a 
quarter of the column height. It seems clear that 
Libon was attempting to work out some ideal 
system of proportions. The marble sima re- 
produces the ovolo profile of the Corinthian 
terracottas. The pediments contained elaborate 
sculptured Parian marble groups, representing, 
on the east, the preparations for the chariot race 
of Pelops and Oenomaus, and on the west the 
battle of Lapiths and Centaurs; the design of die 
group is now skilfully adapted to their triangular 
frames, and in the subjects, too, we find a subtle 
distinction, the more dignified scene being placed 
over the main entrance, while at the rear all is 
turmoil and confusion. 1 The acroteria consisted 
of gilded bronze Victories (by Paconius) at the 
apex of each pediment, and gilded bronze tripods 
at the lower extremities. 2 Above the columns 
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of the pronaos and opisthodomus were triglyph 
friezes, each displaying six marble metopes, the 
whole representing the twelve labours of 
Heracles; the returns of the corner triglyphs 
were narrowed by 10 inches in order to agree 
with the outer anta returns. The pavement 
shows traces of the folding gates between the 
columns and antac of the pronaos, as also of 
the great door leading into the cclla. A range 
of seven Doric columns on cither side, of limestone like those on the exterior, 
divided the cclla into a nave and two side aisles, and carried an upper range 
of columns, also Doric, to support the ceiling (Plate XXXIV). 

ventilate the storage space above the ceiling. We must also reject the idea, so frequently 
advanced, of a hypacthral opening in the roof, which with its notch in the ridge line 

would have had a very ugly effect from the exterior. 

• The tradition given by Pausanias, that these sculptures of the transitional period were 

designed by Paconius and Alcanicnes, two artists of the latter part of the fifth century, is 
certainly erroneous and due to some confusion (in the case of Paconius with the acroteria). 

j j n other words, the bronze Victories (of which we have 110 traces) may either have been 
youthful works by Paconius and thus have borne 110 resemblance to his famous Messcman 
Victory, or they may have been added to the temple at a later time. 




TEMPLE OI ; ZEUS AT OLYMPIA 


If, as seems probable, the temple was dedicated in 460 11. c., the archaic cull 
statue of Zeus may have been transferred for the occasion from the Heraeum. 
A few years later, however, presumably in 454 u.c., Phidias was called from 
Athens to execute a more appropriate statue; and the result was the colossal 
chryselephantine seated statue of Zeus Olympius, one of the seven wonders of 
the ancient world, probably dedicated at the Olympic festival of 44X ice. The 
temple had not been planned for so colossal a statue, the cella being much 
narrower than that afterwards designed in the Parthenon. Thus Phidias was 
compelled to use the entire width of the nave, the pedestal (about 22 by 3a feet) 
fitting snugly between the columns (the fifth to seventh on either side). The 
pedestal was constructed of bluish-black Eleusinian limestone, to which were 
dowclled gilt bronze figures in relief; and above it, on a throne, sat the gold- 
and-ivory figure of the god rising 37J Doric feet (40 feet 2 inches) above the 
pedestal, 1 of which we have a very detailed description by Pausanias, but no 
accurate copy. This addition required such drastic alteration of the cella that 
we must assume the presence of an architect, perhaps Phidias’s associate Ictinus, 
who was not yet busy at Athens. Thus the pedestal was made to rest on a 
narrow sill of Pcntelic marble, flush with the stylobate of the interior columns ; 
and for the sake of uniformity the front portion of the stylobate itself was 
reconstructed of Pentclic marble, the columns being undercut to receive it. In 
front of the base of the pedestal was a sunk pavement of bluish-black Eleusinian 
limestone, enclosed by the raised Pcntelic marble sill forming an impluvium, 
or shallow tank in which the oil, mentioned by Pausanias, was kept, the oil 
apparently being necessary to prevent the ivory from splitting, and probably 
the wooden core from swelling, in the damp climate of the Aids.- Across 
the cella are the traces of a stone screen about 5 feet high, with folding gates 
in the centre; and similar stone screens, from the second to the fifth columns 
on each side, were fitted within the central flutes of the columns. Beyond the 
fifth columns, round the spot where the pedestal of the statue stood, are traces 
of metal enclosures , and metal gates also closed each aisle between the second 
columns and the walls on either side. Access, therefore, to the inner portions 
of the cella was given only to privileged persons, so that they could approach 
nearer to the chryselephantine statue of Zeus. At this time, moreover, the 
architrave separating the two storeys of interior columns was utilised as the 
support of a gallery floor, from which the details could be more closely 
appreciated Just within the great doorway, on either side, are the bottom steps 
and the sinkings m which the string-pieces of wooden stairways were fixed 
eading as Pausanias says, to the gallery on either side of the cella, and continued 

alter ationht^Aeginaj’T'^’ *' Ce, ‘" lg “* *' ^ 
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Slightly later in date is the temple of Apollo Epicurius at Bassae in Arcadia, 
a remarkable example by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, and suggestive 
of the versatility of its author. 1 The date of the temple and its purpose seem to 
have been misinterpreted by Pausanias, who transmitted to us the names ot 
the architect and of the god. For Apollo appears actually to have been regarded 
as the Succourer in time of war rather than of plague, the temple having 
replaced an earlier one erected in gratitude to Apollo for the aid that he gave 
to the Phigalians in recapturing their city from the Spartans (soon alter 659 b.c.) 
and as for the date, it is obvious that Ictinus could never have designed such 
a temple, and particularly its Doric order, at any time after he had planned the 
Parthenon. It is possible that Ictinus may have been, ike Colotes, a native 
Elean, an assistant of Libon, enlisted by Phidias for the alterations at Olympia, 
and after the completion of that work he might well have designed the neig 1- 
bouring temple at Bassae, which continues the same tradition, toward 450 b.c. 
Ictinus being called to Athens, through the interest of Phidias, to begin ie 
design of the Parthenon in 447 b.c., the work at Bassae would seem to have 
languished so that the final touches were not added until about 425 b.c. 

The material of the temple is neither the coarse limestone of Olympia nor 
the marble of Athens, but a fine-grained brittle limestone winch was very 

. r thr ranitals of three of the pediment statues on the west, and of part of 

the^ima and roof tiling; for the new marble work Pentelic was substituted for Parian 
,, Ar f} .„ me the cracked gold-and-ivory statue of Zeus was repaired by 

™ ar inn of Messene and it was probably in connection with this repair that King 

Antiochus IV in 167 b.c. dedicated behind the statue the embroidered curtain from the 
Antioch at Jerusalem The shields appearing in the metopes of the east fagade 

(Plat°e XXXIV) were dedicated by the Roman general Mummius to commemorate his 

destruction of Corinth in 146 B.C. ^ po$ition near a mountain top, has remained 

in 'a fairstate of preservation, with most of the columns and architraves still m place, though 
m a lair state ot pres , ked down by earthquakes. It was discovered by a 

smaller blocks had generally been knocked a y H attemptm g to make a 

gated m 18 y . „ \ and was in turn excavated by them (during 

architects Cockerell, Foster, and H )> ou bH C ation was that of Donaldson, who 

Cockerell’s absence ” .^1^® „ “A^worS E in .829 end were responsible 

visited the sue m 'T' Tj oM puKon of the excavators did no. appear until 

SO that, not having been present “or^ructcd the walls and interior 

the scattered blocks approximately in their original positions, 

bu : srarScS 

refer to aid in time of plague, an d tc ^as been widely accepted because it 

afflicted Athens in the lifetime of V ^TrWc which seems to be a very few years later, 
would agree with the style of thcsculptucd frieze w h attrib y ution to Ictinus, 

But the architectural details of the extenoj, ™ di rding thc attribution to 

Ictinus, on the ground that as m ^ of to sake of Kgc, is ^satisfactory not only 

S ltel.kBg«r» r .S’t"c temple dare, from about 3 ;o o, nearer 300 B.c. 
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extraordinary labour and accuracy required in work at Athens were of too 
costly a nature to be undertaken in these inaccessible mountains. Another type 
of curvature, however, the swelling outline of the column shaft known as the 

entasis, was executed in the columns of the peristyle . 1 . 

Within, on both sides of the cella are Ionic semi-columns (Hate XXXV 1 J, 

which are attached to the cella walls by short spur walls as in the Heraeum at 
Olympia; the southernmost pair of semi-columns, however, had Corinthian 
capitals, and midway between them stood an isolated Corinthian column, 
separating the main cella from the adytum; possibly the two intervals between 
the Corinthian columns were closed off by curtains. The purpose of the employ- 
ment of Ionic columns was, of course, to dispense with the architrave at mid- 
height, falsely suggesting a gallery, and with the upper tier of columns which 
would have been required if the Doric order had been employed. The Ionic 
columns were located, not opposite the outer columns as m the Heraeum, ut 
opposite the centres of the outer intercolumniations, resultmg m a pecu J_ ar y 
close juxtaposition of the first pair of spur walls to the massive masonry of the 
north doorway. Unusual also is the diagonal arrangement of the spur walls at 
the south end of the cella, like a mitred frame surrounding the bronze statue 
of the god, 12 feet high, which was transferred in 369 b.c. to Megalopolis 
(according to Pausanias) and was replaced by one of wood and marble. 
Between the semi-columns were thus formed niches for votive offerings and 
statues; and the floor of the central portion of the cella was slightly sunk, not 
to form an impluvium as at Olympia, but merely to emphasise the Ionic bases 

bv raising them as if on an internal stylobate 

The Ionic bases are of very peculiar profile, with a tremendous flare at tl 

bottom where the diameter is almost twice that of the shaft. The capital of the 

Ionic order in the cella (Plate XXXVII) is a new and original feature, designed 

to meet special requirements. Having only a semi-column to deal with, and 

one with angle volutes at each comer. In a preliminary and rejected model of 
limestone, which was found buried near the temple, it is evident that Icon 
at first carried across horizontally the astragal connecting the two volutes, and 
above it executed a simple moulding as an abacus. But tins design, as may 
have been found by actual test, owing partly to the extremely steep ang e o 
vision within the narrow cella and partly to the concave plan of the volute, 
would have appeared to dip in the centre. Consequently, in the marble capitals 
which were actually employed in the temple, Ictinus or more probably his 
successor raised the upper astragal and with a fine sweep made it a continuation 
of the curves of the volutes . 3 The curvature of the upper astragal, however, 

, It has been generally assumed that the entasis, like the horizontal curvature, does not 
CX l S ^gS god stood in t^Ftn^ 

imitates 

this upward curve of the cushion, though without the concavity m plan. 
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CANTED IONIC AND CORINTHIAN CAPITALS 


resulted in another difficulty, that of designing an abacus to fit it; and the 
eventual decision was to omit the abacus entirely, thus yielding a design which 
is surprisingly modernistic and functional. 1 The member below the cushion is 
not the usual egg-and-dart ovolo of Asia Minor, but a cyma reversa such as 
was employed in early Athenian Ionic capitals of the first half of the fifth 
century. 2 The capital is not set out on the same axis as that of the shaft, but 
from a centre 2 inches farther back, so that the side faces are slightly different 
from that on the front. 3 

As noted above, the capitals of the southernmost semi-columns differed from 
the others on the flanks in being three-quarter Corinthian capitals, 4 correspond- 
ing to the complete Corinthian capital on the isolated central column. This 
latter, though no longer extant, 5 is the oldest example of the order known 
(Plate XXXVII) ; if we accept the story of the invention as related by Vitruvius, 
assuming that Callimachus was the first to apply the acanthus decoration to the 
older form of bell capital (as illustrated in the archaic Aeolic treasuries at 
Delphi), we must regard the example at Bassae as one of the earliest designs 
produced by him or under his immediate influence. 6 The two girdles of 


1 In the first publications of this temple, in the Antiquities of Athens (suppl. vol.) and in 
the Expedition scientifique de More'e, no abacus is shown; but Cockerell, and also the Greek 
authorities who have recently restored the temple, assumed that the abacus had been 
carved out of a separate block for which a special bed exists at the tops of the spur walls. 
My examination of the temple in 1927, however, showed that the architrave itself rested in 
this special bed and that the abacus is quite fictitious; in other words, the earliest publications 
had been more correct in this respect. 2 $ec p 1 84 

3 In Cockerell’s restoration the lateral faces of the Ionic capitals are shown each with two 
volutes like the fronts, the inner volute being indicated by dotted lines; but this is merely an 
erroneous conjecture, contradicted by the form of the spur walls. 

4 The evidence for the Corinthian capitals on the diagonal spur walls, hitherto unknown 

consists in the beds existing on the stones from the diagonal spur walls, and also in the fact 

that additional fragments were reported in 1812 as having been found, besides the complete 
central capital. b 

5 The tradition that the central Corinthian capital was destroyed on the west coast of the 

SSS Turks who pursued the departing excavators in 1812 is romant.bm 
quite unfounded, since Haller, who was present on that occasion, spoke of the Corinthian 
capital three years later as still existing at the temple itself. 

r !, Vltr ™ informs us that the capital was invented by Callimachus at Corinth Now 

Sdd^f ah! W3S p h r crafts ' nai4 wh ° is said b y Pausanias to have made a golden lamp for the 
fo the roo^T P?" “ (bcErechtheum, and probably also the bronzepalm tree teaching 

T,sl 

colour by being plunged red hot into this water,” referring to the fountain of pL 

capital was invented by Callimachus 'at CormK ofon accomn'offhe'" '.T'i ’’“'‘.“c'!’ 0 
wtough, the prototype. In any case, we ate undonSX SSt hC 

fluence, which has been advanced for theCorinthian ranit-ii ^ ^11 c Y 02 Egyptian 111- 

the application of leaves in relief to the well known P 1 c WC aS for tle Donc ordcr i for 

to the type known as “composite” and giving therirtTpeffitn^^'^m^ 31151 ' 0 ™ 1 '’ 18 them 
thian, began nearly a century later than the easiest Corinthian re , sem blance to the Corin- 

t° be interpreted rather as an instance of a reversed current 5^ 
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acanthus leaves at the bottom (twenty tiny leaves in each row, correspon ing 
to the flutes of the shaft), the fleuroii (here a palmette) at the middle of eaci 
face, the eight pairs of volutes, and the abacus with its concave sides, are all here 

present, though in somewhat rudimentary form . 1 

Above the Ionic and Corinthian capitals was a complete Ionic entablature. 

The architrave is of the archaic type found in the Ionic treasuries at De p t > as 
well as in the temple of Athena at Sunium and in that on the Ilissus at Athens, 
in that it is unbroken by fascias. Above this was a frieze richly carved with 
figure sculpture, executed in Greek island marble and representing two istinct 
episodes, the battle of the Greeks and Amazons and that of the Lapiths and 
Centaurs . 2 The crowning cornice is of very compressed profile. The presence 
of the frieze might seem to complicate the question of the restoration of the 
ceiling, in that transverse beams laid across the cella, supporting a horizontal 
wooden ceiling in the usual manner, must have interfered with adequate lightmg 
of the frieze. Such a ceiling is required, however, by holes on the cornice tor 
tenons fastening horizontal wooden ceiling beams which crossed the cella from 
side to side ; and it seems evident that the sculptured frieze was suffere to 
remain in semi-obscurity, as poorly shown as the Panathenaic frieze ot the 
Parthenon, an offering to the divinity rather than an exhibit for human visitors. 
In contrast to the wooden ceilings of the cella and adytum are the coffere 
limestone slabs above the niches and the stone or marble substituted for wood 
throughout the rest of the temple. Local limestone was employed for the 
narrow peristyle ceilings on either flank ; but over the great spans at front and 
rear, and also over the pronaos and opisthodomus, it was necessary to use the 
more compact marble and various ingenious processes of construction. e 
variety and richness of these unusual stone ceilings evoked the admiration o 


Pausanias i i 

The presence of the unbroken wooden ceiling over the cella is corroborated 

bv the absence of any provision for adequate lightmg through the roof. e 
marble roof tiles, while of ordinary dimensions^ were notable because each 

. BccauS e of the loss of these extremely interesting marble Ionic and Corinthian capitals, 
with the exception of a few fragments, as the result of superstitious demolition by ignorant 
peasants most of our knowledge of them conies from the valuable drawmgs made by 

would give tne same g y nevertheless was the scheme adopted by Cockerell, 

previously found obje • > opening by assuming that at the centre the 

rafters this large opaion does no. seem 

tcTbc a pos'siblc solution of the problem, and. moreover the moulding represented as 
to be a possinic sunn * k ; n t fl e floor below, sometimes regarded as 

enframmg it oc * £ 1 opcning above, in reality had quite another function, as previously 

tha. thc roof was continuous throughout the length of 


the temple. wcre of exceptional size, 3 feet 6J inches long by z feet 

ronkt bch’gV to a mistaken combination of various small fragments whtch 
Haller had attempted to match together. 
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OTHER DETAILS AT ISASSAE 


cover-tile is worked at one side of the pan-tile in a single slab, as in some 
Corinthian terracotta examples and also in marble in the Sicyonian treasury at 
Olympia. And their spacing corresponds exactly to that of the rafters, suggesting 
that they were supported directly, probably without the transverse cleats and 
certainly without the interposition of the close boarding and bed of mud which 
were necessary for the terracotta tiles of other buildings. A few of the tiles were 
oierced with small rectangular openings with rounded corners and raised rims; 
aut these were so small that they could not have constituted a system of lighting 
for the interior of the cella and were probably, as at Olympia and elsewhere, 

intended merely for the lighting and ventilation of the roof space during the 
rare intervals when this was visited. 1 

Besides the sculptured frieze of the interior, the temple contained also relief 
sculpture of very beautiful quality in the six metopes above each of the Doric 
porches, following the example of Olympia. As at Olympia, furthermore, the 
pediments were prepared for the reception of sculptured groups, the technical 
details of installation being identical in both instances. No pedimental statues 
were ever found at Bassae, however, and we must conclude that they were 
carried oft in ancient times, probably for the adornment of Rome.- The style 
o the sculptured internal frieze, and of the anthemion designs carved on the 
sima of cyma recta profile above the pediments, and of the palmettcs on the 
antefixes spaced at equal mtervals along the flanks, is later than that of the 
genera esign of the architecture, apparently of about 425 b.c., the date to 
which we may also attribute the marble Ionic and Corinthian capitals, the 
metopes of the porches, and the interior cornices and ceilings, both of limestone 

r ° T ar , e ' 1 ls te mpting to infer that the completion, with its plentiful use 
of acanthus decoration, was in some way associated with Callimachus 

It is at Athens that we may best study the works of the culminating period 
PericH k F hd TVd rcl,g,0US bl J lldmg had a ™« by the P act of 

but was dtstmgmshed from the other temple of this cult by die name Heca * 

kri - '■> -="x 

1 r y • century later from the west room to die 

lost book by Ictinm andTcki C^ Ctate! ' to pM “ ershi P' and d «cnbed in a 

years from h, to a^S a o J ? ^ 'f ™ executed ln 1 P“od of nine 

hi the latter war thf labour’ oT tl/'T" 5 dedlcat1011 at the Pwathenaic festival 

year the labour of the sculptors was continued until the eve of the 

Haller's notebook shwedthft there vreretwocT* 1 ' a ' S ft' h “ opaion * But c,oscr study of 
contained within the individual tiles (far too smalWh ^ ^. cons ^ uent:ly thc entire aperture, 
which were published by Papworth in 186s Thnc end ° re ’ *°r an °P al0n ), drawings of 
with the timber rafters exposed but also the c h WC rej r Ct not OIlly Cocke rell’s opaion 
marble, and my own proposal (in the previous edftio° n ? f , Spiers bhat the ra fters were of 

. * 50 h^pens that a group of stftues found "’“J pierced tlles m the roof. 

m C ° Pe f u 3gen 3nd 3 th ’ rd “ ^e Terme MuLuniatRn ° f Which two are now 

n s o the temple at Bassae, so that we are nrohahl ? 1C ’ wou ^ cxactly fit the require- 

a n d^A ^P^esenting the sons and daughters of Mj 0 h P 1 ^ ? rcsbore in lts s °nth pediment a 
and Artemis. Ugmers ot Nl °be slain by the invisible hands of Audio 
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Peloponnesian War in 432 u.c. 1 The site was the lofty platform already prepared 
on the south side of the Acropolis for the Older Parthenon, a site which not 
only made it the principal crowning feature ot the Acropolis as seen from the 
south and west (Fig. 74 at H; Plates I, L, 111), but on rite Acropolis me I 
rendered it the most imposing structure theie {Hates XaaV, AAAvm, 
XXXIX) so that it was worthy of the various subtleties both in line and in 
proportion that it was to receive at the hands of Ictinus and Callicrates, and of 
it s enrichment by Phidias with the most beautiful sculpture that the world has 

The plan (Fig. 57) is more sumptuous than that of any other Doric temple 
erected on the Greek mainland, recalling temple ‘GT’ at Sclinus with its 
octastyle facades and seventeen columns on the flanks; the size, however, is 
considerably smaller than in its great Sicilian prototype. The new plan did not 
agree with that of the older platform (Fig. 74 at OP), which was left un- 
occupied for a length of 14 feet at the east end, and likewise for 5* feet at the 
south; on the other hand, the new building overlapped the old platform by 
13 feet at the north, requiring additional foundations of this width along tie 
north flank. The total dimensions of the bottom step are no feet 6j inches 
by 237 feet 3 1 inches, being 24 feet 6| inches wider than m the Older 
Parthenon, and 8 feet 8-| inches longer. The purpose of the great increase 
in width was to allow for a colossal cult statue, as at Olympia, but with- 
out crowding it tightly between the internal colonnades; the exact dimensions 
of the stylobate were determined by the elements composing the peristyle. 
For the fundamental principle of the new design was that it should incor- 
porate as much as possible of the second-hand material, destined for the 
Older Parthenon, lying about the Acropolis; even though the lowest drums 
of many of the columns, having been set in place and exposed to the burn- 
ing scaffolding, had become unfit for further use, there were still several 
himdred unfinished drums in fit condition to be incorporated in the peristyle 
and porches of the present Parthenon, permitting a considerable economy at 
a time when transportation was one of the most important items m t e cost 

1 The authorship and date of the temple are given by several passages in ancient literature 
combined with the fragments of the marble inscriptions containing expense accounts of th 

te ?^he a Parthenon remamed almost intact for more than 2100 years, apart from the^ loss 
of its original roof the alteration of its interior colonnades, the construction of an apse in th 
pronac«and thepierchig of three doorways in the middle cross-wall, during it, «nrfbm£ 
tion into a Byzantine church. Between 1208 and 1458 it served as the cathedral church of the 
“F^Sdsh” dukes and a marble campanile was built in the opisthodomu s beside the west 

a a Saret! In t4 condition it remained until a shell from a Venetian battery on Sep- 

eamtS & of fourteen of the forty-six columns of the pens.,4. 

jiaMetatS ion of ie TSt em.bl.Le resulted from Lord Eight’s removal of „me 

Sutures ,* .«»-*; b ^ sight 

£££ 0 and walls were unskilfully 

frXt £££?*. entire north Haul was rebud, by pieetng together 
the scattered fragments. 
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THE PLAN OF THE PARTHENON 


of stone. Hence the basic element was the normal column diameter of 6 feet 
3 inches, equivalent to 5f Greek (Doric) feet, inherited from the Older 
Parthenon. The axial spacing of the columns was now related to the old column 
diameters as 9 : 4 and thus became 135 Doric feet, except at the comers where, 
with excessive angle contraction, it became n^- Doric feet. The reason for 
this excessive contraction of 24 inches was the octastyle nature of the facade ; 
for the relative spacings and heights of 
columns, while varying to some degree 
in individual temples in accordance with 
scale, nevertheless tended to yield fairly 
uniform total proportions for normal 
hexastyle fa9ades, so that the addition 
of two columns to the width created 
a violent contrast. It was to mitigate 
this difference in some degree that the 
amount of contraction was approxi- 
mately doubled; and the enlargement 
of the angle column by one-fortieth of 
the diameter, for optical reasons, still 
further reduced the clear interval to 25 
inches less than the normal intervals. 

The resulting width of the stylobate 
became 94J Doric feet; and, following 
the law that the number of columns on 
the flank should be one more than 
double the number on the facades, that 
is, seventeen, the length was made nine 
axial spacings or 1185 Doric feet more 
than the width and so became 212 
Doric feet, thus being proportioned to 
the width exactly as 9 : 4, just as the 
axial spacing is to the diameter. 1 The 
total height of the order, that is, of the 
column and entablature together, was 
made 3^- times the axial spacing or 71 
lower diameters, that is, exactly 42 
Doric feet, and again forms the propor- 

tion of 4 • 9 with the width of the stylobate. This consistency in proportions 
ts most unusual and suggests the care with which the entire design was Studied, 
e jointing of the steps and stylobate was based on the principle that there 

ofteniiterprefel C ii^oo , ^ 1 2a5 1, '‘‘Gredc*’ e foet— ^ut'ot^fo 3 . f ° r ”t g X th ' 4 1 * 

of waming^gainst the vdidiw of the n?’ 3) ‘ f ems necessar Y here to insert a word 

Greek tem|leS of th^aShefonL 3fT T “ attem P ts t0 . derive the P^ns of 
diagrams such as interrelated conrentrie • ° i ^ r ? m more or l ess intricate geometrical 
hetLom or or pentagrams. 



Fig. 57. — The Parthenon at Athens. 
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should be three blocks to each axial spacing, every third joint coinciding with 
a column axis. The columns are barely less than 5-3- diameters in height. T ie 
profile of the capitals exemplifies the most perfected stage of the Done style, 
the echinus very stiff and yet forming a continuous hyperbolic cuive. The 
abacus was originally planned to have a spread of 6 feet 6|- inches, as executed 
on the west and south sides; but this dimension, apparently 7 regarded as too 
small, was subsequently enlarged to 6 feet 7§ inches in the west half and to 
6 feet 8-^ inches in the east half of the north flank, and finally to 6 feet 9 inches 
on the east fa£ade; the angle capitals in each case showing enlargements pro- 
portionate to that of the column diameter, there is a contrast, for instance, 
aetween the southeast angle capital and that adjoining it on the south flank 
amounting to 3§ inches. Apart from these unforeseen irregularities it is interest- 
ing to note, in the metopes of the fayades, a repetition of the perspective illusion 
given in the colonnade by the angle contraction; for in the Parthenon, instead 
of the usual enlarged metopes adjoining the angle triglyphs, we find a carefu 
gradation from excessively wide metopes at the centre to narrow metopes 
toward the comers, with a maximum difference of 4 -|- niches in width, and 
with the result that no triglyph on a fayade is exactly centred above the corre- 
sponding column. The fascias above the triglyphs and metopes have a 
crowning beaded astragal as exceptional decoration. The face of the tympanum 
is recessed 8 inches behind the architrave-triglyph plane, to give a greater 
depth for pediment sculpture. The sima of the pediment shows, not the cyma 
recta profile employed at Bassae, nor the type inherited from Corinthian 
terracottas as at Olympia, but rather a derivative of the latter under Ionic 
influence, the ovolo dominating with offset fascias below and above, which 
became peculiarly characteristic of the Periclean designers. On the flanks the 
sima is replaced by antefixes, located above each mutule so that there are four 
to each column spacing; but since there were six rows of tiles to each column 
spacing the antefixes were alternately true and false, the latter corresponding to 
two lines of cover-tiles. The acroteria were colossal openwork designs in 
marble about 9 feet high, consisting of stems and tendrils, springing from 
nests of acanthus leaves, forming scrolls and finally ending m great palmettos.' 

The plan of the building within the peristyle included hexastyle porticoes 
at both ends (rather than tetrastyle as in its predecessor), raised on two steps, 
of which the lower is accurately located concentrically within the stylobate, 
while the upper step— and with it the entire inner building— is thrust diagonally 
toward the northeast so that the width of the tread varies on all four sides. The 
lateral displacement may have been a result of a clerical error; but the eastward 
thrust certainly resulted from adjustments required by a peculiar difference in 
the columns themselves. For the west or opisthodomus columns inherited the 
diameter of 5 feet l\ inches, equivalent to 5i Greek (Doric) feet, employed 
for the porch columns of the Older Parthenon; but since the new hexastyle 
opisthodomus utilised the material from six of the original eight columns, it 
was decided that the remaining drums left for the pronaos were so few as to 
justify a new design, in which the diameter was reduced to 5 feet 4$ inches. 

' In the British Museum are representative pieces of the architecture of the Parthenon, 
a Doric c,S and a top drum from rhe north peristyle, pam of the fine crown,,* 
mouldings, an antefix, and a fragment of an acrotcrion. 
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The porch column height being uniformly 32 feet ii | inches, the pronao: 
columns exhibit the unusually slender proportions of 6 -fj- diameters. O11 the 
hexastyle porticoes rested the usual Doric architrave with rcgulae and guttac 
spaced as if they were intended to come below triglyphs; 1 " but the regular 
appear here merely as the conventional crowning feature of the Doric architrave 
carrying up the lines of the columns, while on the flanks of the cella building , 5 
where they would have had no such function, they were replaced by a simple 
band of the height of regula and taenia combined. For above the architrave 
instead of the usual triglyphs, was a continuous Ionic frieze such as Ictinus 
employed inside the cella at Bassae, though above Ionic columns; another pre- 
cedent was the Peisistratid temple on the Acropolis, where a sculptured frieze 
was used across the ends of the cella building, likewise above Ionic columns- 
and while the Parthenon was m course of erection the same treatment was 
app led to the ends of the cella building in the Hephaesteum, but above Doric 
columns. The use of a continuous sculptured frieze round the entire inner 
uildmg of the I arthenon, with a length of 523 feet 7} inches (top of back- 
ground), marks a distinct mnovation. Above this frieze was a very decorative 

tn ettot cornice (repeated on the inner face of the main entablatu e), fotnm ^ 
the transition to the marble ceiling. 1 » 

1 FVu 11 ° f the ceUa buildin g contains two distinct chambers, the cella proper 

archakpk™ Heft I0 ° X’ this , bein «' howe ''«, a name inherited from the 
by t„o P a„d toS;“ g t f he 

formerly ten Doric columns on either s.de and five columL aft os X X' 

suppot’e of ihe r b“amso 0 f fhTceffing^XoofTl ,r° UW *“'” 1 ° 1UVe * e 
The columns returning acrXSm at consrit X T 7 “*““ for 

cella, with bronze barriers fixed between ! l d the mterior of the 

<ravelle rs like Pausanias to walk round the chr “efpCXX“r 

planned^ere^nd^as^p^aced^b^the^iiic frieze^bumh!'^' 11 * frieze Was ™cc 

- f Su g attempts have frequently been made L f ^ 1S cxtr< ; meI y improbable, 
nterml length of the cella was actually 91-i Greek (DoricVf^ e f roueous results ; the 
if the cross-walls at both ends were inrlLL w , ) feet h WOuJd be roof Doric feer 

seem to be indicated. ^ ’ but a llte «l application of the name does no 

3 Most authorities prefer to restore , a - 
would seem too sophisticated^ the period a IT “ tW ° inner corners- but such 

han architraves, are quite unfounded ’ and tbat the y supported 
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and see it on all sides; a similar arrangement existed in the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, except that there were no columns at the west end, a space merely 
being left at the back of the pedestal to permit one to pass round. The portion 
of the floor enclosed by the colonnades is sunk ij inches, as at Bassae, so that 
the columns seem to rest on a low stylobate; the sinking of the floor docs not, 
however, indicate that the area was hypaethral. Enough light would have been 
admitted through the great eastern doorway, 13! feet wide, between pivots, at 
the bottom and 32 feet high (an area of 44° square feet). In the middle, located 
with reference to the columns, was the site of the chryselephantine statue, a 
large rectangle wherein the marble pavement is economically replaced by poros 
limestone blocks, surrounded by the engraved outline of the lower step of t e 
pedestal, 26 feet \\ inches wide and 13 feet 5-} inches deep. The roof over the 
nave (with a clear span of 33I feet between the architraves) must have been 
supported on braced beams (from which the ceiling might in part have been 
suspended). The ceiling of the Parthenon chamber, on the other hand, was 
carried by four Ionic columns; the reason for the employment of this order was 
the desire to avoid the superposed storeys of columns, which in such a shallow 
room would have seemed rather absurd, and yet at the same time to occupy less 
floor space than would have been required for Doric columns tall enough to 
reach the ceiling. 1 It was a principle derived from the temple at Bassae, and soon 

afterward imitated in the Propylaea. . . , 

The temple is so well preserved, in its essential parts, that it is possible even 

to analyse mathematically those subtle refinements both in design and con- 
struction which make it the most remarkable building in the world . 2 Referring 
to these refinements, it has been said: “The whole building is constructed, so 
to speak, on a subjective rather than an objective basis; it is intended not to be 
mathematically accurate, but to be adapted to the eye of the spectator. To the 
eye a curve is a more pleasing form than a straight line, and the deviations rom 
rigid correctness serve to give a character of purpose, almost of life, to the solid 
marble construction.”? Some of the irregularities, however, seem to be due 
rather to alteration of the design during erection rather than to a desire for 
spontaneous freedom; and the discrepancies in the spacing of the columns may 
be traced to a misunderstanding by the workmen who centred them on joints 
of the stylobate rather than on engraved diameters such as were employed 
elsewhere. The delicate curves and inclinations of the horizontal and vertical 
lines include the rising curves given to the stylobate and entablature m order 
to impart a feeling of life and to prevent the appearance of sagging, the convex 
curve to which the entasis of the columns was worked 111 order to correct the 
optical illusion of concavity which might have resulted if the sides had been 
straight, and the slight inward inclinations of the axes of the columns so as to 


. While there arc several more or less faithful modern replicas of the exterior of the 
Parthenon, the only reproduction of the interior at full size is that which I designed 111 1927 

f °! by Ah. and Cockerell (.8,4). Donaldson 

(,820). and Hoffcr and Pciincthorne (1836-1837). and in I ' 46 .^L™t 5 ^ L ^ P ^jSTli 
Irhn nublishcd his well-known work in 1851 with a second edition in 1888). Later still, all 

Xu Xdcncc was analysed and summarised by Goodyear (1912). whose tendency, however, 
t «o it too mXmpL, on what were Zally accidental variation, or workmen’s error,. 

3 Percy Gardner, Grammar of Greek Art (1905)1 P« 39- 
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OPTICAL REFINEMENTS 


give the whole building an appearance of greater strength; all entailed a 
mathematical precision in the setting out of the work and in its execution 
which is probably unparalleled in the world. We are justified in regarding 
these as optical refinements; for, in spite of certain modem experiments made 
with the purpose of demonstrating that the optical illusions, which these 
refinements were supposed to correct, might not actually have occurred, we 
have nevertheless definite evidence that the ancient Greeks believed that such 
illusions required correctives and, in consequence, must admit that such was 
the primary purpose of their employment. 

Of one group of refinements, consisting of variations from normal dimen- 
sions, we have already noted several instances. Such is the contraction of the 
angle intervals of peristyles, occasioned primarily by the difficulty in the 
triglyph frieze, but accepted also as an optical refinement because it gave at 
the end of the colonnade a sense of stability and rest, and at the same time, by 
emphasising the perspective effect of the narrowing of the more distant intervals, 
it might seem to increase the length of a colonnade. That this perspective illusion 
was appreciated is shown, for instance, by the Parthenon, where the contraction 
was doubled to exaggerate the effect; though here again was a second motive, 
the improvement of the general proportions. A second refinement of this nature 
is the repetition of the perspective illusion in the triglyph frieze; this is found, 
however, only on the facades of the Parthenon, where we noted that the 
maximum variation is 4^ inches. A third variety is the thickening of the angle 
columns of a peristyle as mentioned by Vitruvius, “because they are sharply 
outlined by the unobstructed air round them, and seem to the beholder more 
slender than they are. Hence this refinement was not applied to the end columns 
of such prostyle colonnades (as in the porches of the Parthenon and the 
Propylaea) as were generally seen against solid walls or other obstacles. It was 
esirable, furthermore, only after the archaic distinction between the sizes of 
the front and flank colunms had been abandoned, and was apparently first 

should be one-fiftieth of the diameter, which agrees with the Peri clean Doric 
The!? ^ e " fortleth in both Parthenons, one fiftieth in the Hephaesteum) 

which are supposedly vertical. The most important is the effecT of upwTrd 

^ C ? lumn “*■ a refinement described by vftruvius 

-s of the flank columns would meet five-eighths of a mile atTove 

in Ae'oIder ParAenon wTcmin P Sy Tnt' *7 i* 8 Peric,e “ P eriod 

confining the effect to the fifties (as WuvJ JtfeS 
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the stylobate. 
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sometimes incline inward, either because they taper, as at Bassae (the inner 
faces being vertical), or in sympathy with the inclinations of the columns, 
as in the Parthenon and Propylaea; but cross-walls containing doorways are 
always strictly vertical. In porticoes in-antis the antae sometimes lean backward 
following the line of diminution of the columns between them, as at Bassae ; 
but in Doric prostyle porticoes the antae lean forward toward the columns, as 
in the Propylaea and the inner porches of the Parthenon (in the latter to the 
extent of 4^- inches). Of a similar nature are the inclinations of door and window 
jambs, resulting in the upward diminution of such openings. The sides of the 
abacus of a capital in some buildings have slight inclinations, in the Parthenon 
following the inclined axis of the column, though in other cases, as in the 
Propylaea, the faces lean outward on all sides, sometimes contrary to the 
inclination of the axis. Similar inclinations, either backward or forward, occur 
also in most members of the entablature and pediment; these would seem to 
be due to the position from which the building was seen, and to its illumination 
by the sun’s rays, or to the desire to correct certain optical illusions or the effect 
of foreshortening, or even to agree or contrast with other inclinations. 

The third group of refinements, the most interesting of all, includes the 
deviations from apparently straight lines, forming curves, of which we may 
first consider the horizontal curves. 1 The upward curvature of the stylobate was 
intended partly to impart a feeling of life to the whole, and even more to 
prevent any effect of sagging that might otherwise have resulted from the long 
row of vertical columns bearing down upon the horizontal line of the platform, 
as mentioned by Vitruvius; but its origin may be traced to the utilitarian 
function of shedding rain. 3 As a refinement it had already appeared at 
Corinth, in the Peisistratid temple of Athena, and in the Older Parthenon, but 
it seems to have been omitted at Bassae, as well as in some of the smaller 
Periclean temples, and also in the Propylaea platform where the interruption of 
the stylobate by the central roadway would have neutralised its effect. The 
upward curvature of the stylobate ( cf. Fig. 58) in the Parthenon amounts to 
2f inches on the facades and to 4-^ inches on the flanks ; the radius of the latter 
curve, an arc of an enormous circle, is about 3,f miles. In the Hephaesteum the 
rise amounts to £ inch on the facades and if inches on the flanks. Even more 
delicate had been the upward curvature planned for the flanks of the Older 
Parthenon, with a rise of 2§ inches and a radius of about "]\ miles. But it is not 
to be supposed that the architect ever troubled to calculate the radius or to 
establish the form of an arc of such a theoretical circle. His system consisted 

i Fj rs t noticed by Hoffcr and Pcnnethornc. The fact of their existence was warmly 
disputed by Bottichcr and Dunn, with the argument that they resulted from settlement at 
the corners of temples. But there can be no doubt of their intentional character, apart from 
the fact that the corners would be the least likely to settle (particularly in the same manner 
in so many temples), we have such instances as the west end of the temple at Corinth and 
the northeast quarter of the Parthenon with the solid rock rising almost to the bottom step 
without any leeway for settlement, also the intensified curve on the south flank of the 
Parthenon actually countersunk in the top of the older platform, and the measured varia- 
tions in the Doric column heights of the Propylaea intended to permit their capitals to tit 
the upward curvature of the architrave even though the bottoms (by exception) rest on a 

horizontal platform. 

1 Thus in the Croesus temple at Ephesus the pavement slopes up toward the cclla, giving 
somewhat the effect of a deck roof. 
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UPWARD CURVATURE 


rather in deciding first the maximum increment of curvature desired, and then 
any convenient arbitrary number of equal intervals between the corner and 
middle of the building (the beginning and apex of the proposed curve); the 
maximum increment of curvature was next divided by the square of the above- 
mentioned number of intervals, thus determining the size of the fractional parts 
of the height, so that the curve could be set out either in diagrammatic form as 
a parabola with the equally spaced ordinates descending on either side of the 
apex as successive square numbers of the fractional parts (Fig. 59), or on the 
actual temple as a colossal arc by replacing the ordinates with corresponding 
levelling blocks (the scamilli impares of Vitruvius.) 1 For at this tremendous 
scale the resulting parabolic construction would have been indistinguishable 
from a true circular arc. The general effect of the rising curves upon the platform 
as a whole (Fig. 58) may be likened to the result obtained by cutting a rectangle 
from the surface of a melon. The steps of the temple platform being of equal 
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Fig. 58.— Upward Curvature of Stylobate (Hephaesteum), Exaggerated. 
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of I inch in the architrave soffit. And through the entablature the curvature 
was carried up to the top of the cornice or bottom of the tympanum; and 
since the tympanum triangle retained the ordinates proper to a straight-sided 
triangle, the sloping tympanum top and the raking cornice were likewise 

constructed in the form of oblique curves. 1 

The vertical curves, generally confined to columns, are most conveniently 
expressed by the maximum amount of the entasis, that is, of the deviation of 
the convex outline of the arris from the straight line or chord connecting the 
bottom and top of the arris. 1 Thus in the Parthenon the entasis of the tapering 
column shaft (Fig. 60, II) is probably likewise a circular arc, 3 with a maximum 



— /€ LQtML DIVISIONS — “ ^ 

Fig. 59. — Diagram for construction of Stylobate Curvature. 

increment of about inch, so that the radius would have been nearly half a 
mile. In the slightly smaller columns of the main porticoes of the Propylaea 
it is stronger, f inch. The entasis varies in different temples and is not found 
in some, as, for instance, the temple of Athena Nike and in the east portico of 
the Erechtheum. The entasis is most delicate in the north porch of the Erech- 

» Curves in plan, convex or concave to the exterior, have sometimes been mentioned in 
connection with the Parthenon and the temples at Paestum and Segesta. But these are either 
imaginary or of doubtful authenticity, those in the upper parts of peristyles being due to 
accidental deformation of the colonnades. It is to be noted, furthermore, that concave curves 
in plan at high levels would serve only to neutralise the upward curve transmitted by 

th * HrsTnoticed by Allason and Cockerell, and afterwards measured and verified by 
Penrose. Delagardette had observed ttwis early as 1793 at Paestum, but had considered it to 

be merely Roman recutting. . . . 

J Penrose argued that it was rather a section of a hyperbola ; and others have attempted 

to prove that it was an even more complicated curve such as the conchoid of Nicomedes. 


ENTASIS OF COLUMNS 


theum and ill the Ionic columns of die Propylaea (the amount of deviation 
from a straight line in both cases being less than | inch), and is most pronounced 
in early examples such as the Basilica at Paestum (where the deviation 1 
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in early examples such as the Basilica at Paestum (where the deviati.,*. 
z\ inches, Fig. 6o, I), or in late examples such as the temple of Zeus Olympius 
at Athens (where it is i r 7 b - inches). 1 No such entasis was applied, during the 
Periclean period, to walls or antac, except that the slender makeshift pier 
the southwest wing of the Propylaea is slightly thicker at the 
middle of the height than at bottom or top. The entasis had “the 
purpose of correcting a disagreeable optical illusion, which is 
Found to give an attenuated appearance to columns formed with 
straight sides, and to cause their outlines to seem concave instead 
of straight. But it also gave to the column an appearance of 
elastic strength and vitality; and it was probably this quality that 
caused its exaggeration even to a cigar s lape in later times, when 
the moderation of the best period had been lost. 

With regard to the shorter curves, not properly optical refine- 
ments, employed in mouldings and m profiles where perfection 
of contour was of prime importance, the Periclean architects 
seem usually to have preferred regular geometrical curves such 
as true arcs of circles and portions of the hyperbola, parabola, 
and ellipse, especially for convex mouldings where contour is 
more important than in concave mouldings. Among the most 
beautiful examples of such curves are the hyperbolic echinus of 
the Doric capital, the parabolic soffits of Ionic or rakiim Doric 
cornices, and various forms of the hawksbeak and cyma Vcvcrsa. 

In the case of the fluting of the columns in the Parthenon an 
approximate curve struck from three centres, and known as a 
false ellipse, was adopted; the central portion of the curve had a 

ra ius equal to the width of the flute, and the radii of the portions 
on either side diminished with the decreasing depth of the flutes 
m the upper portions of the shaft, the principal object LuX 

niost of ‘L'l T™,"™ ‘ he "T h tl,e Pro P> ,|lra ’ « also in 
most of the earlier Doric examples in south Italy and Sicilv the 

curves were segments of circles. ' ’ 

JdXX'T l™ 8 “ com pi eted work, much of the evidence 
for the method of its construction is derived from other Greek 

Done buildings which for various reasons have never been 

finished, such as the archaic Olympieum at Athem a,,d the 

Segesta mentioned in an earlier cXX L the 0,7 X X “ 

of Nemesis at Rhamnus, Demeter it Eleusis A noil 7 Par ‘ henon ' tlle temples 
at Stratus and Poseidon at Mo, yet 

Done orde, of the Propyl, 8 a.S 6 }o, A' ’T 8 " ">0 sLue! 
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called stoa (telesterion) at Thoricus and the stoa of Philip V at Delos, and, to 
a lesser degree, the Olympieum at Acragas, the temple at Bassae, and the 
Propylaea of the Athenian Acropolis, and also from some Ionic temples such 
as those at Didyma, Samos, and Sardis. From Segesta and Thoricus it may be 
inferred that the peristyle of a temple was generally the first part erected (Plate 
XXVII). Similar evidence is derived from the temple at Aegina (where three 
of the peristyle columns were omitted until the last moment so that material 
for the cella could be brought in), from the Older Parthenon (where the cella 
walls never rose higher than the moulded base though the columns were in 
process of erection to complete height), from the present Parthenon (where 
the entire cella building was shifted after its lower step had been built in 
accordance with the peristyle), and from the Hephaesteum (the inner foundation 
trenches being cut through the fill thrown up inside the outer foundations). 
As for the point at which the work was begun, it was sometimes the main 
facade (as in temple ‘GT’ at Selinus and the temple of Athena at Priene), but 
frequently the less important rear (as in the archaic temple of Apollo at Delphi 
and the Parthenon), thus giving the main front the advantage of any last- 
moment improvements. The foundations of temples of the fifth century were 
usually of various qualities of poros limestone, carefully coursed and bonded 
as ashlar masonry, forming concentric hollow rectangles supporting walls and 
columns but leaving the intervening spaces for mere earth fill, though there 
was usually a stone grid or a continuous course of underpinning to support the 
pavement. The Parthenon itself appears to be an exception m this respect, since 
the foundation erected for the Older Parthenon, doubtless because of its un- 
stable location on the steep declivity of the Acropolis and the extreme depth 
required on the south flank, was made a solid mass of ashlar masonry. In many 
of the unfinished buildings the columns are still unfluted, and the treads and 
risers of the steps retain their rough unworked surfaces; often they retain also 
the ancones or ears, projecting bosses by which the stones were hoisted and 
lowered into their positions. 1 The gradual rise of the stylobate was constructed, 
according to Vitruvius, by means of the scamilli impares; his remarks on this 
subject arc not clear, but it is evident that he referred to the formation of the 
curve, on the top course of the foundations, by means of levelling cubes of 
various heights, so arranged that when their tops lay in a horizontal plane, 
their bottoms described the proper curve and indicated to what depth the 
course below them had to be dressed (Fig. 59). It is clear that, because of the 
absence of variation in the steps, the exact curvature had to be worked out on 
the top of the foundation, in the case of the Parthenon the thin marble levelling 
course on the north and west, the top course of the old basement of poros 
stone on the south and cast. The work was made easier by the fact that the old 
basement had already been constructed on a curve — though to a lesser degree 
through its four topmost courses in order to impart a similar refinement to 

the Older Parthenon. 1 


' It is impossible to assume, as is sometimes done, that the bosses were used also to work 
the stones backwards and forwards in order to grind the joints (sec below, with regard to 

,h i TtDncreasc the amount of curvature in the present Parthenon, the crown of the curve 
was retained at its previous level, but the ends were countersunk into the old foundation, 
thus furnishing one of the proofs of the intentional character of the curvature, 
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The column drums as delivered from the quarry to the temple site were in 
the form of roughly dressed disks, coarsely worked with the point and mallet, 
not only on the cylindrical exterior but also on the top and bottom beds, f rom 
four points on the circumference protruded large bosses, as much as X to jo 
inches wide and 6 to 8 inches in projection, suggesting that they were hewn 
out of the corners of the square block within which the circular drum was 
inscribed. Transportation from the Pcntclic quarries must have been effected In- 
wheeled carts, drawn by thirty or forty yoke of oxen, mentioned in the 
Eleusinian inscriptions and responsible for the ruts still remaining in the quarrie, 
and on the roads. Only exceptionally huge drums, such as those of Selinus, 
were transported by the remarkable method of rolling along the ground in the 
manner described by Vitruvius. 1 The drums were prepared on the ground In- 
dressing the lower bed within an exact circle about id inches outside the 
proposed final diameter, this circle being marked at the bottom of the face by 
a drafted margin about l| inches high; the rest of the circumference of the drum 
was then dressed back to the surface indicated by the drafted margin, at first 
by cutting vertical channels midway between the bosses, then by supplementary 
channels enframing the bosses, and finally by dressing off the twelve intervenin'’- 
areas with a fine stippled surface from which only the four bosses protruded! 
On the lowest drum of a Doric column the flutes were finished for 2 or 3 inches 
in height, the rest being left in its rough cylindrical mantle. Then, with the 
addition of the special lower bed dressing described below, the drum was 
ready for hoisting and placing; the corresponding upper bed dressing was not 
executed until the next drum was ready to be set. Where the stylobate received 
the lowest drum of the column the surface was sunk to its proper depth (Fie. 

1 ), and on this were traced the diameters marking the axis of the column and 
in many cases also a circle forming its circumference; the area within the latter 
was worked lightly over to give some hold to the lower surface of the drum 
e bottom surface of the lowest drum of a marble Doric column of the 
Penclean age was not fastened to the stylobate;- but at the upper joints rim 
arrangement was different. There a squai sinking wa, made XZ „f 

Ind Tm aTneheTd" W ff’/ ^ 6l >- abo "‘ 4 to 6 inches square 

plug at the top of a drum, would fit the correspond hole at he T ‘ h f 
«he drum above, 3 forming a simple method odtrufg the dmms 

Parthenon, were transported'by roUhie alone^h/ 01111 ^ ‘3 illcludil, S 'hose of the 

in their top and bottom beds were used prim! rilv a^h^’ ^ ^ th L e Cmpoiion cutt ings 
oxen, is sufficiently controverted by the present of JhJfn K 8 * attachmcnt the 

coffi e mS Wring d£ViCe 5so l ZdTL m bol^n ' drunis "ot^Doric 
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one upon another . 1 Between the centre and the circumference several concentric 
circles appear on the bed of the drum, the outermost ring being smoothly 
polished to form a joint that was practically invisible, while the next zone was 
slightly roughened in order to give the drums better hold upon each other; a 
third zone was slightly depressed, with the object of reducing the amount of 
surface that was actually in contact; and generally there was an innermost 
zone, rising again to the level of the joint, immediately round the wooden plug 
mentioned above. There are from ten to twelve of these drums in each column 
of the Parthenon. None of the drum joints was truly horizontal, all being per- 



Fig. 6i. — Construction op Columns, showing Centring Pin. (Penrose.) 


pendicular to the inclined axis of the column (Fig. 62). But on the lowest drum, 
in consequence of the curve of the stylobate, the side toward the comer of the 
building had to be carried down a fraction lower than on the side toward the 
central axis of the building, and likewise, both on account of the curvature and 


1 In earlier editions of this work it was assumed that the wooden pins were really pivots 
on which the drums were worked round so as to grind the blocks closely together, a theory 
evolved by Penrose, against which there are numerous grave objections. Among these are 
the occurrences of the same device on serai-columns engaged to wall blocks which obviously 
could not be rotated, and on column drums of later date into which additional pairs of metal 
dowels were affixed near the circumference before setting (thus effectually preventing 
rotation), and even the negative fact that it is absent from the bottoms of Done columns 
(which could be centred on the . stylobate by comparing the arrises and fluting with the 
engraved diameters and circles) as contrasted with its presence on the bottoms of Ionic bases 
which with their undercut torus mouldings could not otherwise have been readily set in 

their exact positions. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF WALLS 


because of the inward inclination of the column axis, the outer face had to be 
carried down considerably lower than the back (toward the cella wall).' 
Similar difficulties were experienced with the uppermost drums, because of the 
necessity of presenting for the bed of the capital a plane parallel to the soffit of 
the architrave. The necking of the capital was also fluted to correspond to the 
bottom of the shaft, and the echinus was perfectly finished ; 1 but on the abacus 
were sometimes (as at Segesta) left un worked corners to protect them. These 
processes, in which the painstaking care bestowed upon the erection of the 
columns was complicated by the rising curves of the stylobate and entablature 
and by the inward inclinations of the column axes, all entailed a mathematical 
precision which is almost incredible. 

The walls were likewise built 
up with their faces completely 
enveloped in the unfinished pro- 
tective surface, in the case of marble 
about f inch outside the proposed 
final wall planes, 3 or more in other 
sorts of stone ; the lifting bosses still 
remained on the blocks. The verti- 
cal joints were hollowed with the 
exception of a polished band or 3 
inches wide at the two vertical edges, 
and across the top (but not across 
the bottom) the so-called anathy- 
rosis, in order to secure closer 
contact; and all the joints, both 
horizontal and vertical, were left 
with a slight bevel intended to 
prevent chipping when the blocks 
were placed together. At internal 
comers, either vertical or horizontal 
(as when a wall recedes from a 
step or a belt course protrudes 
from a wall), a finished marginal 

band of about two inches was sunk to the final surface. In all horizontal 
joints of this character, and likewise in other cases of projecting or recedine 

:™ he ? J he edgeS ° f ^ j^ S . Wer j llkel y to chi P or spall, a relieving margin 

placing, lifting tongs worked with pulleys and derricks usually gripped bosses 

\ he ex P osed laces of the blocks, which could thus be set direedy on their 
final beds and almost in their exact positions, requiring no blocking up or other 

sides of the lowes/SuSf duTto their aSuiTment^bth^thT 5 ° f k" ^ different 

inclination of the columns, the term , ** 

referring only to the stylobate construction. 7 Vltruvius > but ®e latter was 

3 T! 1 ^: 1S n ° basis for tbe statement that it was turned in a lathe. 

Hephaesteum, which never had protective surfaces nnHw. t 7 ^ blocks of the 
rdfcvtag margfa, „ JSL pt0vided with 
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Fig. 62.— Inclinations of Doric Columns, 

Exaggerated. 
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adjustment beyond a lateral shift of a few inches by means of crowbars. For 
some special work the tongs grasped the joint surfaces of the blocks by means 
of special tong holes ; and the last-laid intermediate block of a course had the 
tong holes cut in its top so that it could descend accurately into its position 
between the vertical joints of its neighbours and at the same time leave the 
tongs free for removal (Fig. 63 c, d). This preoccupation with the removal of 



Fig. 63 . — Forms op Lifting Devices. 
(a, b) Rope loops; (c, d) tongs; (e) lewis. 


the lifting appliance underlies all the varied inventions employed both earlier 
and later: loops of rope passed through tunnels in the tops of blocks (as in the 
Heraeum at Olympia) or through U-shaped channels in both end joints (as in 
the Olympieum at Acragas and the temple at Aegina), or lewis irons fitting 
corresponding wedge-shaped holes in the tops of blocks (tapering on one end 
only in the best Greek periods, on both ends in late Hellenistic and Roman 
times). All the blocks were laid dry, without mortar; for a bonding material 
was used iron, dowels to fasten the blocks to those below them, and clamps of 
double-T form to connect blocks in the same course, all sealed in molten lead 
(Fig. 64 d). Special forms of dowels and clamps were employed in unusual 
positions, even in the work on a single building such as the Parthenon. And 
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DOWELS AND CLAMPS 


in earlier or later buildings we again encounter variant forms of dowels and 
clamps characteristic of different periods or localities. Thus the archaic dovetail 
clamp, which in Egypt was of wood, might be either of pure lead (poured 
molten into the cavity) or of lead reinforced with an iron bar with the ends 
bent down; the double-T clamp was preceded, and sometimes accompanied, 
by the double-T form, usually with the ends of the bar bent in opposite 
directions, right and left, rarely in the same direction ; and latest of all came the 

bar with both ends bent down to form the Hellenistic and Roman hook 

The members of the entablatures and ceilings appear to have been set in 
place practically finished . 1 The unworked surfaces with a few exceptions were 
confined to the platform and columns and walls, these being the portions 
most liable to injury during the process of erection. On the completion of the 


simple 

clamp 









Fig. 64. — Forms of Clamps. 

(a) Dovetail, (b, c) double- r, (d) double-T, (e) hook. 

temple the faces of the walls were dressed and rubbed so that the bevels at the 
joints, and almost the joints themselves, disappeared; and the treads and riser- 
o the steps were worked down to their smooth surfaces. Exceptionally careful 
was the treatment of the columns, of which the cylindrical VrinX J *1 

>>ad been^rectecTand 

the surfaces were cut backabnml ° f “t Iomc column - all 

being trans&Td So drfaW ’ S^rTied DoH f* *“ 

“ mOTti0 “ d “ * “counts 7 of the Er“hS. Sd tou^them 

pre»eatSi r p ^ k or n ^IffiL PrOKaiVe “ npS we ” !ometim “ at the vertical joints to 
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all it was necessary to preserve the delicate entasis which gives such beauty to 
the outline of the shaft. 

Among exceptional structural processes required by the use of long spans or 
heavy masses, such as the hollow marble ceiling beams of Bassae or the balanced 
cantilevers in the Doric friezes of the Propylaea, none is more interesting than 
the sparing use of concealed iron beams. In the Parthenon broad flat iron 
beams were employed as cantilevers to support the heaviest pediment statues; 
they were imbedded in the tympanum wall and channels were cut beneath 
them so that their deflection under the weight of the sculpture would not cause 
them to bear directly on the cornice. In the Propylaea iron beams 6 feet long. 
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Fig. 65. — Dbtail of processes of fluting Doric columns. 


4 


with similar provision for deflection, transmitted 6f-ton loads from the marble 
ceiling beams toward the Ionic columns on either side (Fig. 66). At Acragas, as 
we have noted, the iron beams were 14 feet in length, located in the sofht or 
the architrave. 1 It is interesting to note that, as contrasted with the traditional 
Greek suspicion of the strength of stone, there was apparently complete con- 
fidence in iron; thus the iron beams in the Propylaea were employed with the 
low safety factor of 4 (as contrasted with 6 in modem usage), and it must be 
admitted that this confidence was justified in that they functioned properly tor 

2 ’Th/ sculptured enrichment of the Parthenon, designed by Phidias, was 
without doubt the most beautiful that the world has seen. It is apparent that 


I Much less scientific was one iron beam imbedded in a lintel soffit of the Erechtheum, 
that the marble lintel itself had to crack (which it did) before the iron beam could begin 

function. 
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SCULPTURE OP THE PARTHENON 

the ninety-two metopes (Plate XL), being constructed separately from the 
triglyphs and afterwards slipped into place between them, were carved on the 
ground before being raised to their positions; hence they must be earlier than 
the erection of the cornice, a fact indicated also by the earlier style of the 
sculptured slabs themselves . 1 Their subjects are, on the east front, the battle of 
the gods and giants, and on the west the battle of Amazons and Athenians; the 
long south flank was occupied by the contest of the Centaurs with the Lapiths 
and on the north flank was the fall of Troy. The sculpture is in such high relief 
that, in contrast to the metopes of temple ‘C’ at Selinus, it protrudes far beyond 
the triglyphs and even overhangs the architrave taenia below. On the other 
hand, the continuous Panathenaic frieze in low relief on the external walls of 
the cclla formed an integral part of the structure, and was carved in situ ; a 
remarkable feature of it is the location of such sculpture in a position where it 



Fig. 66. — Structural Iron Beam in the Propylaea. 


could hardly be appreciated (Plate XL). Nothing was said by Pausanias about 
this frieze, 523 feet 7 j inches in length, representing the procession which took 
place every four years during the Panathenaic festival; it starts from the south- 
west angle, running east and north, and meeting over the pronaos, where the 
procession, headed on either side by the maidens selected to work the sacred 
robe and here represented as bearing religious offerings, arrives before the 
Athenian officials and the assembled gods who are grouped in the centre 
seated, while behind them the old peplos is being folded up to be stored away.’ 
The figures decorating the pediments, the latest of the marble sculptures of the 
tempie are known to have been executed on the ground before being set in 
place. The only literary notice that we possess of the subject of the pedimental 
sculptures is from Pausanias, who says, “the whole subject of what is called 

he ' ?! rance !!' e u d !' eas ,‘ P ediment ) is the circumstances of 

e birth of Athena, and that at the back is the contest of Poseidon with Athena 


1 The earlier style is probably due, 
the fact that Phidias at this stage had 
artisans of the old school to his own. 


not so much to the very slight difference in date, as to 
not yet had time to mould the individual styles of the 
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for the laud .” 1 Attention may be drawn also to the superb lion heads carved as 
false spouts at the four comers of the temple, not exactly at right angles to the 
comice but peering obliquely toward the facades . 2 Finally, a few words should 
be said about the chryselephantine statue of Athena, Phidias’s masterpiece. 
This was constructed on a wooden core, having ivory for the face, arms, and 
feet, and gold for the drapery and accessories, the thin gold plates weighing about 
2,500 pounds. The engraved outline of the pedestal on the pavement, and the 
rectangular hole for the central mast, define its exact position . 3 The total height 
of the statue and its sculptured pedestal was twenty-six cubits (39 Doric feet, and 
so 41 feet 10 inches); and from the description of it given by Pausanias, and 
from the numerous smaller marble copies (such as the Varvakeion statuette at 
Athens) and the representations on marble or gold reliefs or on gems and coins, 
we obtain a fair idea of its appearance. The column inserted to support the right 
arm, with a capital that seems to be Corinthian, if not part of the original design, 

is at least as early as the beginning of the fourth century. 

Last of all, a few words must be said with regard to the painting, primarily 
the architectural polychromy (Plate XL). In general, the most important 
structural members were free of colour, being left in the natural white of the 
marble just as, in poros buildings, these portions were covered with white 
marble stucco.4 Thus the Done peristyle contained no colour below the capitals; 
the deep incision under the necking was painted blue, the annulets at the base 
of the echinus blue and red. The triglyphs were blue (as Vitruvius also reports) 
and thus formed the key to the colouring of the entablature, for the rcgulae 
and mutulcs recalling the triglyphs at the top of the architrave and on the soffit 
of the cornice were likewise blue, and the alternating members, as far as 
necessary (the taenia of the architrave, the viae between the mutulcs and the 
fascia below them and the scotia above), were all in red. In the Parthenon, 
moreover, the taenia of the architrave had a gold macander on the red ground 
and the rcgulae similarly a gold anthemion on the blue ground. The guttae 
were apparently dazzling white (at Bassac they were separately inserted bits 
of marble), often with circles painted on the bottoms. The metopes were always 
white (except insofar as figure sculpture in relief demanded coloured details); 
and in poros buildings the metopes were often specially inserted marble slabs 
for this reason. An uninterrupted frieze such as that of the Panathenaic procession 
or the Nike temple parapet, however, had in addition to the coloured details 
of the sculpture a blue painted background, an effect gained in the Ercchthcum 


. Drawings made in 1674 for the French ambassador De Nointcl, and sometimes 
attributed to Jacques Carrey, give the positions of the lost central fi g u r c s o ft he west pec ■- 
ment; but in the cast pediment the central group was already missing before this time and 

Ca, a ur£t Ct p«^ 1: of ST^ture. Of the Parthenon are in the British Museum, 

Ionic frieze, besides numerous fragments. One metope and one long piece of the frieze are 
, . . 3 otC p. IO 4 . 

1,1 s The excessive application of polychromy in architectural restorations made during the 
nineteenth century has led to some misconceptions of its purpose and, consequent y, o 
Creek taste Some have not hesitated to cover entire columns with yellow or saflron (bast 

S 31 With a huge egg-and-dart, the abacus with a marauder, the architrave and 
cornice faces with elaborate floral patterns, etc. 




ARCHITECTURAL POLYCHROMY 


Frieze bv an Eleusnuan stone background, giving the cameo effect oF "Wcdg- 
wood s jasper ware. Likewise an ulterior cornice nnglit have elaborately painted 
maeander or anthennon designs on the mam face oF the coinice, as well as 
decorated bed and crowning mouldings. Such mouldings received painted 
oattems according with their profiles! the hawksbeak had squatish conventional 
eaves, alternating blue above with red below and vice versa, with 11111s and 
midribs in gold, green, or white; similar colours were used For the egg-and-dart 
on the ovolo and the heart-and-dart on the Lesbian cyma (or cyma reversa), 
red and blue predominating with a sparing use oF gold, green, or white where 
the alternation would otherwise have been conFused. The ceiling coffers had 
successive tiers oF egg-and-dart patterns, and the slightly vaulted top panels 
sometimes contained eight-pointed stars on the blue ground (as in the 
Hephaesteum, temple oF Ares, and east portico oF the Propylaea), but in the 
Parthenon (and also in the west portico oF the Propylaea) had elaborate floral 
patterns. Likewise the square area oF cornice soffit at each corner oF the temple 
received a floral pattern (carved in relieFin the case oF Segesta), and sometimes 
the viae were similarly painted with palmette compositions. The ovolo sima 
in the Parthenon received a delicate anthemion, though in the Propylaea it had 
a huge egg-and-dart. And the alternate red and blue oF the petals and scrolls 
of the antehxes repeated the hieratic finial scheme oF the archaic grave stelae. 
Th ese colours are now preserved only in the most sheltered areas, and elsewhere 
are distinguishable only by the relative warmth or coolness in the tones oF the 
marble, by discoloration or disintegration oF surFaces in accordance with the 
chemical effects oF pigments and their varying degrees oF protection, and in 
some cases by the engraved outlines oF the ornament. 1 As For representational 
painting, mural decoration on a large scale, we know this chiefly From literary 
sources, such as the decoration oF the pronaos walls oF the temple of Athena 
Areia at Plataca by Polvgnotus, or those oF a temple of Athena at Elis by 
Panaenus, or also from the preparations for such painting as in the case of the 
stippled surfaces and waterproofed joints of the porch and cella walls of the 
Hephaesteum. Sometimes, moreover, additional decoration was applied in 
later times as, in the Parthenon itself, the series of bronze shields (some dedicated 
b\ Alexander the Great) fastened to the architrave, and Nero’s great inscription 
in bronze letters on the architrave of the east fapade. 

The most complete example of the perfected type of the Doric hexastyle 
temple exists in the so-called Theseum, 2 on a low hill just west of the market- 
place at Athens, now known to have been the temple of Athena and Hephaestus 
mentioned by Pausanias; it contained bronze statues of those divinities designed 
and executed by Alcamenes, in 421-41 5 b.c. As at Olympia, however, we must 


n C rl° r3tl °,?’ ^ ^ eff 5 ct ° f relief caused by the disintegration of surfaces in the 
.l™ , hc P attcms - ma Y be so pronounced as to bring out the patterns clearly by 

of parS V ’ JUSt ^ PapCF Ca$tS (SqUCeZCS) ° f mouldl "gs may reveal the engraved outlines 
co;^i* 0 r r C f °c np ^ mively u pe ( fect preservation to the fact of its having been 

hood and iZr’ wJret^^ wMe the nd § hbour - 
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conclude that the temple was earlier than the cult statues within; a combination 
of all the evidence suggests 449 b.c. for the beginning of the work, antedating 
the design of the Parthenon by two years . 1 The Hephaesteum thus becomes the 
earliest identified design by the nameless Theseum architect, and its im- 
portance is increased by the fact that it reflects the contemporary influence of 
the Parthenon, not only in the obvious resemblance of the sculpture, but also 
in the gradual transformations of its architecture. The temple consists of a cella, 
with a pronaos and opisthodomus, and is surrounded by a peristyle with six 
columns on the fronts and thirteen on the flanks (Fig. 67; Plates XLI, XLII). 
Its proportions are less satisfactory than those of the Parthenon, owing to the 
unfortunate combination of lighter columns with a heavier entablature, and in 
part also to the different colour and material of the bottom step, which so 
combines with the surrounding ground as to give the impression that the 
temple has an inadequate base of only two steps. This idea was borrowed, 
together with the Ionic moulded base at the foot of the cella wall, from the 
Older Parthenon, of which the ruins were then visible. Apart from this bottom 
step, the material is Pcntclic marble for most of the architecture, Parian marble 
for the sculpture. The cella was begun with long and narrow archaic pro- 
portions, and with the idea that the inner faces of the walls should be painted 
with great mural compositions unbroken by internal columns. Under the 
influence of Ictinus, however, the cella was both widened and shortened, and 
two storeys of Doric columns as in the Parthenon, returning across the rear 
with a central column on axis, were placed close against the walls giving almost 
the effect of the niches at Bassac, apparently causing the abandonment of the 
scheme for mural decoration. A special feature of this and other plans by the 
“Thcscum architect” is the exact alignment of the pronaos columns and antae 
with the third column on cither flank, thus creating an intimate 1 elation between 
the outer and inner structures. Notable also is the use of continuous Ionic 
friezes in pronaos and opisthodomus above Doric columns; even the regulae 
and guttac of the architrave, retained in the Parthenon, arc here replaced by 
Ionic mouldings. Over the opisthodomus this frieze runs merely from anta to 
anta; but over the pronaos advantage was taken of the alignment in plan to 
carry the frieze across also to the north and south peristyles, thus setting off t te 
front ptcroma as an enframed compartment. Only eighteen of the externa 


• The date and identity of the temple have been subjects of lengthy controversy. The 
name •‘Thcscum” was formerly applied because of the representation of the exploits ot 
Theseus in the flank metopes; but the real temple or sanctuary dedicated to Theseus is known 
to have been in quite a different part of the city and was, furthermore, built by Union in 
47s B c„ far too early for the structure with which we are concerned. Among the numerous 
other suggested identifications, the only one that fits the topographical description by 
Pausanias is that of the Hephaesteum, which has recently been confirmed by the numerous 
surrounding establishments of metal-workers uncovered during the American excavations. 
Yet the temple cannot be as late, on the other hand, as the statues made by Alcaments 
421-41 5 n.c For the architectural forms and the style of the relief sculpture require a date 
contemporary with, or barely earlier than, the beginnings of the Parthenon; and the date of 
the rubbish (chiefly potsherds) excavated among the stonemasons chips leads to the sa i 
conclusion. Taking into account this stylistic evidence, also that of certain inscriptions, 

(as in the case of the Older Parthenon) a comparison of the orientation of the axis with th 
festival day of Hephaestus and Athena and with the lunar calendar, wc obtain 449 » c. 

the most suitable date. 
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metopes arc decorated with sculpture; ten on the east front, and the 
adjoining the cast end on the north and south flanks (Plate XLII), 
surrounding the special front compa~" 
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ment of the ptcroma. The pediments 
were filled with sculptures which have 
now disappeared, though some of them 
have been recovered. Of the cult statues 
by Alcamcncs, in addition to copies on 
a relief and pieces of the plaster moulds, 
we have blocks from the pedestal of 
black Eleusinian limestone, to which 
were clamped reliefs presumably sil- 
houetted in white marble. 

In the Agora just below the Hcphaes- 
teum an almost identical but slightly 
larger temple was seen by Pausanias, 
dedicated to Ares, with a statue of the 
god likewise by Alcamcncs. This was 
not, however, its original location; 
what Pausanias saw was a reconstruc- 
tion of the temple with the original 
materials, dating from the time of Au- 
gustus, apparently at about 14-10 b.c. 

It seems to have been transported 
bodily from the ancient drill-ground 
farther east, near the Anaceum (sanctu- 
ary of the Dioscuri) and the true 
Theseum, that is, the area subsequently 
cleared for the Roman market near the 
Tower of the Winds. Similar temples, 
likewise of marble, were erected at 
short distances outside Athens, dedicated 
to Poseidon at Sunium (Plate XLIII) 
and to Nemesis at Rhamnus. 1 All 
three, as well as the Hephacsteum, 
were by the same unknown “Theseum 

architect ; and by means of a study of their dimensions, proportions and 
ornamental details they may be placed in such a chronological order 'as to 

The ^ em pi e ^t Sunium was measured bv Revett in nJ nn . u , 

in i8^“iQ b T y < At Rh kS m 9 u- md at Sumu,n hy thc Germans in 1884 and bv the Greeks 
m 1899-1915- At Rhamnus nothing now stands above the stylobne extent the 1,-m -or t r „„ ' 

of a few columns; at Sunium twelve of the columns u Z . • P 'V ,' 11 " 

been underestimated, resulting in slender proportions" winch' Herbm r“"r" U !“* 
American excavators in 1937- but they are o f rf h - Ag X " crc dlscovoivd b V 

during a protest of rebdllg of date, for assembling the blocks 
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Fig. 67. — The Hepijaesteum. (Restored 

by Dinsmoor.) 
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exhibit the development of his style. Thus the temple at Sunium may have been 
designed about 444 B.C., that of Ares at Athens about 440, and that at Rhamnus 
m 4^6 B C. All three resembled the Hephaesteum in the use oi slender column 
proportions and in the adjustment of the plan, with the pronaos antae aligned 
with the third column in either flank, to permit the use of continuous Inezes 
extending across the pteroma. In these three later temples, however, the architect 
returned to his original preference (as exemplified in the first design for the 
Hephaesteum) for a cella without internal columns. In the latest example, at 
Rhamnus, the architect experimented with a shorter plan, using only twelve 
columns on the flanks; but in the others he retained the canonical number of 
thirteen. At Rhamnus, too, was repeated the experiment of building the lowest 
step in a darker material, here blue marble; even the foundations are ot this 
same blue marble, so plentiful at Rhamnus that it was used extravagantly. 
Another peculiarity in the foundations at Rhamnus is the first appearance of a 
new material, reddish breccia or conglomerate; but with some distrust ot its 
qualities it was limited to underpinning of the pavement. At Sunium the columns 
are exceptional in having only sixteen flutes, probably an experimental attempt 
to counteract the slender proportions. The three car her examples (Hephaesteum, 
temple at Sunium, temple of Ares) exhibit one of the peculiar tendencies of this 
period, that of copying dimensions; with different column heights and pro- 
earlier examples, furthermore, arc alike in retaining the old Corinthian ovolo 
or S-profilc of the Doric sima, while the temple at Rhamnus adopts the Pendean 
Ionic ovolo profile of the Parthenon. In many other respects too, the Rhamnus 
temple shows the direct influence of the Parthenon which was dedicated in 

columns remaining unfluted, probably because of the preliminaries of the 
Peloponnesian War in 432 B.c. Both at Sunium and Rhamnus them was some 
use of carved ornament, further evidence of the Ionic influence on t 
buildings of this period. At Sunium the architrave crowning moulding, 
the Hephaesteum, was of Ionic form above the inner porches; but at Rhamnus 
tins htner architrave had the usual regulae and guttae as in the Parthenon. The 
sculptured Ionic frieze at Sunium lined all four sides of the front pteroma 

the presumable internal frieze in the temple of Arcs, but there were apparently 
eighteen sculptured metopes enframing the front compartment exactly as in 

Ur ll t Wm (replaced by plain metopes in 

inner frieze was blank only because the temple was unfinished. T p 

contained sculptures at Sunium; the presumable r^oTtolmncwhen he 
of such decoration. The acroteria at Sunium were : aU of the floral type ^ 

erf -" 1 wTSTJ UTSS M - .» -ti. -» 
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pedestal appear to have been carved at a slightly later date, during the Peace 
of 421 B.c. 1 

Slightly later in date is a much larger Doric hcxastyle temple dedicated to 
Hera near Argos;* it was the work of the local Argive architect Eupolcmus, 
richly decorated with sculpture and carved ornament, and contained the gold- 
and-ivory statue of Hera wherewith Polyclcitus attempted to rival the Zeus of 
Phidias. The temple replaced the primitive wooden structure which was 
destroyed by fire in 423 B.c. The new temple, probably erected at about 416 B.c. 
during the Peace of Nicias, was of the typical hcxastyle form, though with only 
twelve columns on the flanks as at Rhamnus. It would seem that Eupolcmus, 
like Libon at Olympia, attempted to design an ideal temple with column 
spacings of exactly 10 Doric feet, diameters of 4 Doric feet, triglyphs and 
metopes of 2 and 3 Doric feet respectively, and other dimensions in proportion. 
The cella was divided into aisles by two rows each of five columns, probably 
Doric and therefore arranged in superposed storeys. The material was soft 
limestone (covered with stucco), with hard grey limestone for the steps, and 
marble for the architectural sculptures. The triglyph frieze had a crowning 
ovolo as in the Athenian Propylaea; and the sima, of the Periclean ovolo 
profile, is unique in its relief decoration, an anthemion interspersed with birds, 
the sacred cuckoo of Hera. The metopes, for the sake of economy, were 
carved only at the front and rear, under the pediment sculptures; and the 
peaks of the gables were crowned by floral acroteria recalling those of the 
Parthenon. 

Less elaborate temples also were erected at this period. On the island of Delos 
the Athenians commenced a Doric temple to Apollo in 425 b.c., squeezed 
between the archaic Ionic temple and the unfinished platform which did not 
receive its peristyle and cella until the Hellenistic age. Because of this cramped 
location, hexastyle colonnades appeared only on the two fronts, the flanks 
being solid walls (Plate XLIII ).3 The diameters and spacings of the columns are 
three-sevenths of those of the Parthenon; and not only this identity of pro- 
portion but also other indications of the influence of the Parthenon and of 
Ionic design suggest that Callicrates was the architect. The pronaos had, 
instead of columns, four slender piers between the antae (imitated from the 
piers of the Nike temple), and corresponding slender pilasters protruded from 
the wall of the rear porch; the front wall was pierced by windows on either 
side of the door (imitated from the Propylaea at Athens), illuminating an 
interior lined with a great semicircular pedestal supporting seven statues. & The 
ceiling of the cella was unique in temple design (so far as we know), in being 
formed by the sloping rafters themselves, the intervals framed and coffered in 
wood, and the triangles formed by this pitched ceiling at front and back filled 


. The to P , of the h f d of Nemesis is in the British Museum, while portions of her drapery 
still he near the temple; the pedestal reliefs are in the Athens Museum. A sculptured metope 
in the Villa Albam at Rome seems to have been carried off, not in modem times, but in 

S Tu Ae • prese "\ blank fa?ade meto P es are of Roman construction, dating from the 
time of the dedication of the temple to Livia, the mother of Augustus. 

r 2 \ f. Arglve Heraeum was excavated by an American expedition in 1892. Only the 
foundations remain in place; the sculptures are in the Athens Museum 

all's, Iv,v^ n f " S r ere excavated b y the French, and their very complete publication of 

all surviving fragments permits one to form a clear picture of its very unusual design. 
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by marble internal pediments. 1 The temple was distinguished from its neigh- 
bours by the names “Athenian temple” and “temple in which the seven statues 
are”; it was dedicated in 417 B.c. by the Athenian statesman and general 
NiciasA At about the same time Nicias seems to have been responsible for the 
erection of a prostyle tetrastyle temple of Dionysus at Athens (Fig. 77), likewise 
apparently Doric. 3 The outline of this plan presents an innovation because of 
its T-shapc ; the steps, instead of being carried all round the walls where access 
was impossible, were returned along the flanks only to the extent of the open 
intercolumniations. In this temple, for the first time, the new material breccia 
or conglomerate was employed in a responsible position for the actual founda- 
tions, whence it was soon to oust poros limestone. On a great pedestal of which 
the foundations exist within the cella stood, as Pausanias tells us, a gold-and- 

ivory statue of Dionysus by Alcamenes. 

Temples purely Ionic in style likewise arose on Attic soil during this period. 

One of the most peculiar, and also the earliest, is the lop-sided temple of Athena 
at Sunium, where an Ionic colonnade was added before 450 b.c. along the east 
front and south flank of an already existing structure, and so was mentioned by 
Vitruvius in his scries of irregular temples. The additional work is of marble; 
the capitals show archaic feeling, with a cyma reversa instead of the ovolo 
between the volutes, and the architrave follows the tradition of the archaic 
Ionic on the Greek mainland in being unbroken by fascias, and the comice 
lacked dentils. Presumably, therefore, a frieze was included in the entablature. 
The pcdimcntal sima, of terracotta, has an ovolo profile for the first time on 
the Greek mainland, painted with a large egg-and-dart. At about the same 
time is probably to be dated the beginning of a great peripteral Ionic temple 
of Apollo on the island of Delos, hexastyle and with thirteen columns on the 
flanks. Only the two lower steps were actually erected at this time, and these 
remained unfinished, though they arc of interest because of the sunken 
panels at the bottoms of the risers to emphasize the regularity of the jointing, 
and particularly the earliest use of the little vertical cyma reversa at the ends of 
these panels. 4 The work seems to have been abandoned as a result of the transfer 
of the Delian treasury to Athens in 454 b.c.; and when it was resumed at the 
end of the Athenian domination 011c hundred and forty years later the style 

was changed from Ionic to Doric, s 

> See the details of the “Hall of the Bulls at Delos” (p. 290). Extra tympanum slabs 
found in the peripteral temple of Apollo probably answered a similar purpose. 

2 The date of the temple is known from the records of the gold crowns dedicated every 

four years at the Delian festival. 

i The foundations lie near those of the older temple in the theatre precinct, but prac- 
tically all remains of the architecture have disappeared. 

4 This treatment appeared, as wc have seen, almost immediately afterwards at Dassae. 

s The mid-fifth century date of the beginning of the work was first suggested by Courby, 
but primarily on erroneous grounds, an assumed enlargement of the column spacing on the 
fronts (later retracted) and finally because of the absence of angle contraction. But the latter 
would be an archaism only if the peristyle were Doric, and even then would have been 
inadmissible at any time in the fifth century, or even in the latter part of the sixth, in a Doric 
temple so close to the centre of development. A Doric temple of such importance 111 one ot 
the Aegean islands, moreover, would have been a rarity before the tightening of Athenian 
domination. Wc may infer from the chequered history of the construction that the early 
date of the beginning is correct; but wc may also assume that the original design followed 

the Ionic tradition of the islands. 
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IONIC TEMPLES BY CALLICRATES 


At Athens, apparently in 449 B.c. on the occasion of the signing of the peace 
with Persia, the erection of a temple to Athena Nike (Victory) or Nike Aptcros 
(“without wings”) on the Acropolis was authorised by the senate, and the 
specifications and model were prepared by Callicrates, subsequently an 
architect of the Parthenon. For some reason — perhaps the new decision to 
reconstruct the entire Acropolis as a memorial of victory — the scheme was 
held in abeyance for twenty-two years. It would seem that Callicrates im- 
mediately utilised his specifications and model, however, for the erection of 
another small temple (the Metroum in Agrac?) in Athens, on the bank of the 
River Ilissus (Plate XLIV). 1 The material was Pentclic marble; the plan was 
amphiprostyle and tetrastyle — that is to say, it had prostyle porticoes of four 
Ionic columns each toward east and west, while the pronaos had two columns 
in-antis 2 and gave access to the cella through a doorway of the usual form. 
The column bases were of the ultimate form, the “Attic base,” which was 
attained by adding, below the torus and hollow disk (simplified to a single 
scotia) of the Asiatic type, a lower torus which gradually increased in size until 
it became somewhat larger than the upper. The echinus of the capitals, which 
in previous Attic work had generally been the cyma reversa, apart from a few 
votive capitals in which was employed the Asiatic ovolo, now definitely 
adopted the latter profile. And the anta capitals, while derived from the triple 
ovolos of Asia Minor, now assumed the diversified Periclcan profile with only 
one ovolo at the bottom, and a cyma reversa and cavetto above. Although in 
no sense archaic, the entablature was still of exceptional severity, the architrave 
being unbroken by fascias; and above a sculptured frieze was a cornice without 
dentils, showing the same simple bed moulding that we find in the temple of 
Athena Nike and the Erechtheum. The marble sima was the earliest example 
of the Ionic ovolo profile in this material, and was undoubtedly the prototype 
of the profile repeated (with slight simplification) by Callicrates in the 
Parthenon. 3 At about the same date occurred the employment of the Ionic 
order inside the temple at Bassae, as mentioned above, and likewise with the 
simple unbroken architrave (though the actual execution of this upper portion 
of the order dated about a quarter of a century later). 

Some years later the little temple of Athena Nike planned by Callicrates was 
actually erected, probably between 427 and 424 b . c .4 Meanwhile the Propylaea 


1 The temple was fortunately measured and drawn by Stuart and Revett before its total 
destruction by the Turks in 1778. Apart from remnants of the foundations, no fragments of 

off as souvenirs by Morosmi’s army in 1688 (now preserved in the Vienna and Berlin 
Museums), two small frieze fragments discovered recently, and pieces of the sima 
- These two columns in-antis are omitted in all the published plans 

3 The sima erroneously restored by Stuart and Revett as a cyma recta has not hitherm 

been identified, but is that which I momentarily attributed to, and mmiediatelv re ected 
from, the monument of Nicias (A.J.A., XIV, ioio pn 461 460 4 Tp ! jected 

of this profile can be traced from the archaic cornice-sima ovolo (though^ecomedwkra 

P«^^dl^^ a < S y 0 ^ t, S y ““ f ' ° f Hephacsteum. and the 

construction on that 7 t th ' 

is later, the late style of the frieze sculpture, aTimcripion 'trfektgTo wS ™ ,£"ul', 
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THE CULMINATION IN ATTICA AND THE PELOPONNESUS 

remarkably stocky proportions, wit i ^ lower diameters, apparently 

because of a feeling that lighter pro- 
portions would be unsuitable on the 
heavy bastion. While many of the 
dimensions were slightly reduced from 
the model (the temple on the Illissus), 
partly to occupy less space and partly 
to form a simple relationship (i '• 2 ) t° 
the Ionic order of the Propylaea other 
dimensions and profiles are identica 
with those in the temple on the Ilissus, 
suggesting a certain economy of effort 
on the part of the architect, or more 
probably an economical use of the old 
templates. 2 Thus the column bases, 
while of the typical Attic form, with the 
scotia between two tori, are identic 
with those of the temple on the Ilissus 
so far as the upper torus and scotia are 
concerned, while the lower torus had 


Fig . 68 .— Temple of Athena Nike. 


tUUtClULU, v— -- « | .X 

i j / ~™U1incr that in the Athenian Stoa at Delphi J 

'° Sin the permissible height. But ce^n 

elements wet’ brought up to n0 

The‘temp.e onthe feus 

orLSion of the axis ttmplc disappeared, the Turks 

haling tkcnTdown n in e i C 686 to obtain tte Snpkwre 

But on the destruction of this rampart in 3 5 . Now (1936-1941) * lws bcc " 

recovered, so that it was rebuilt 1 in but w { th t he columns erroneously rotated 

to^bring 0 fillets ^n axis u "^. the ^Si^oS h tom ( ^ t S^P»^«non in the present 
j Compare the reproduction . of Arcs and that at Sunium, from the Nike 

- *■- - 
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THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA NIKE 


inside the Propylaea, now reappeared on the exterior as had been customary 
in Asia Minor. The solution adopted for the angle capital in this temple (Fig. 69) 
was that of leaving the intersecting volutes at the inner corner uncarved, apart 
from the protruding eyes. The sima reproduces the ovolo form of the temple 
on the Ilissus. The Nike temple is notable for its sculptured decoration : the 
frieze contains scenes of comaat from the battle of Plataca m 479 L-t.., 1 the 
probable occasion of the erection of the earlier temple, and even the tiny 
pediments once contained sculptured figures fastened by pins, while the corners 
of the pediments supported golden acroteria, apparently winged Nikes. 
Toward the end of the century was added the scries of sculptured slabs 
which formed a parapet along the north, west, and south edges of the 
bastion, and these rank among the most beautiful sculptures of all periods, 
including the famous Victory adjusting her sandal, a fragment from the south 
side. 

The most elaborate of these Ionic temples, however, was that erected opposite 
the Parthenon, on the north side of the 
Acropolis, called the Erechtheum (Figs. 

70-72, 74 at E; Plates XLV-XLIX, LI); it 

was to replace the Peisistratid temple of 
Athena, which it slightly overlapped, just as 
the Periclean Parthenon was the successor of 
an earlier temple on the same site. Hence, 
being likewise a temple of Athena Polias, it 
was distinguished from the Parthenon by the 
official name of “the temple in which the 
archaic image is” or, for convenience, the 
Archaic (Venerable) Temple (despite its 
newness). As in the parallel case of the 

Parthenon, the special name of the west end Fig. 69.— Plan of Ancle Capital, 
was eventually applied to the whole. The Temple of Athena Nike. 

Erechtheum is a building as complicated 

in its plan (Fig. 70) as the Parthenon is simple. It was built on 
two levels, and has four porticoes of different design, and four entrances (not 
to speak of a subterranean entrance under the north portico) ; and the interior 
contained four rooms at different levels, besides a subterranean corridor along 
the north wall and a niche with a projecting floor elevated high in air at the 
southwest comer. This irregularity was due primarily to the necessity of 
preserving intact certain spots sacred to the Athenians, : and also in part to 
changes of plan during the course of erection ; but the architect, whose name 
is unknown, would seem to have accepted the difficulties of the situation and 
to have designed a building which more than any other shows the elasticitv of 
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the Greek style . 1 The manner in which he solved his problems would suggest 
that he was identical with the architect of the Propylaea, namely, Mnesicl«. 
Perhaps with him was associated the sculptor-architect Callimachus, the 
inventor of the Corinthian capital ; for we know that Callimachus designed the 
golden lamp within the Erechtheum, and the Caryatids and the anthemion 
design of the wall and column capitals agree with what we know of his style 
and choice of subjects. The date of the temple, too, is not definitely fixed .but 
it is stylistically later than the little temple of Athena Nike (of which, mciden- 



Fig. 70.— Thb Erechtheum, as begun and as finished. 


fa ii v the axial spacing of the columns was exactly doubled to serve as the 
summer of 409 B.C. and completed four years later, under annually appomted 

r -n,-, rlMrrintion of the temple has hitherto involved many uncertainties, not only 
beC ^™ Sto TBnahrine church and then into a Pasha’s residence. Afer a partial mcon- 
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THE PLAN OF THE ERECHTHEUM 


architects of whom we know two by name, Philoclcs and Archilochus, perhaps 
supervisors or administrators rather than designers. 

The main block, built to be seen from the higher level, covers an area of 
38 feet 2 inches by 75 feet on the stylobates, including a prostyle hexastyle 
aortico of six Ionic columns at the east end; the back wall of this east portico 
,iad windows on either side of the door (Fig. 72). 1 The west end of the block 
had four slightly smaller semi-detached Ionic columns between antae, with, in 
Roman times at least, three windows in the intervening walls. 2 It is uncertain 
whether the original design had such windows, or whether the three central 
intercolumniations, and with them the northernmost, had merely low walls 
capped by sills and carried up by open grilles ;3 it is certain, in any case, that 
the southernmost intercolumniation both in Greek and Roman times had 
merely such a low wall, above which it was left completely open, obviously 
for some cult purpose. These west columns, being at the upper level, were 
necessarily supported on a lofty basement storey descending to the lower level 
of the court west of the Erechtheum forming the sanctuary of Pandrosus; and 
in this basement is a minor entrance to the Erechtheum located exactly under 
. the column to the south of the axis. On the north side of the block was a broad 
flight of steps leading to the lower level; and at the western end of this north 
flank, but projecting also westward of the main block, is a prostyle tetrastyle 
portico of six Ionic columns, four columns in front and one behind each of the 
corner columns. The back wall of this north portico contains not only the great 
north doorway but also a minor lateral doorway leading into the sanctuary of 
Pandrosus at the west, and, toward the east, a subterranean door connecting a 
crypt under the north portico with a den for snakes below the floor of the 
interior On the south side, and likewise close to the west end, is the Caryatid 
porch, the marble roof of which is carried by six Caryatid figures, four in 
front and two behind, all facing the south and standing on a podium s feet 

9 f mches high 4 with a seldom used entrance cut through it on the east flank 
c ose to the wall, and an L-shaped stairway descending through a minor south 
doorway to the interior The plan of tins south porch forms an exact pendant 

and 45 feet 4 inches, respectively, from the east wall of the cella are marks of 

W ° Uld dlVlde th£ - into Arce coin- 

4 1 n f P ? ° f Slx columns ’ « supposed to have been the celh of 
ena Pohas; and the central and western compartments are at the lower level, 

° f the ^lature above and the 

the British Museum. A small fragment of rh, ^ 7 1 1 \ ^ pieCe ° f wi «dow trim, are hi 

Museum in New York. ^ er S ° Ut1 -* anta ca pi f al is in the Metropolitan 

2 These were blown down during a hurricane in 0 , , 

was rebuilt in 1904, after examination of the remains had led ^ h ^ Wh ° Ie front 

of the original workmanship. an date ’ t b° u gh the column bases are 

3 Four wooden grilles, either temporary or nermanem- • . , 

columns in the early summer of 408 bc aJcordinl^u ’ “verted between these 

4 The Caryatid just to the left of the ‘^ 3 ^ ex P en L se acc °tints. 

replaced in the temple by a cast in artificial ston£ P ° rCh “ the Bntish Muscum ' being 
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the western forming merely a narrow anteroom with entrances from the north 
portico and south porch and also from the Pandroseum at the west. A marble 
wall only 12 feet io-|- inches high divided the western from the central com- 
partment, and another subdivided the central compartment longitudinally into 
two parallel rooms, entered from the anteroom through two doorways each 
furnished with pairs of marble doors, and Having floors differing from each 
other by 2^ inches . 1 * 3 This threefold group of rooms, the shrine of Erechtheus, 
opened above toward a single ceiling. The cistern containing the salt sea of 
Poseidon was evidently under the floor of the western compartment,* and the 
indentations stated by Pausanias to have been produced by the trident of 
Poseidon were shown on the rock floor of a crypt under the north portico, so 
that, like marks of the thunderbolt of Zeus, they could be directly exposed to 
the sky through the floor opening with its altarhke frame and through a 
corresponding marble-lined shaft in the ceiling and roof above. The olive tree 
of Athena grew in the sanctuary of Pandrosus west of the Erechtheum. 

It seems clear that this irregular scheme was not that which any architect 
could have desired, and that behind it must have been a much more logical 
plan . 3 The awkward treatments of the north and south porches overlapping 
the west wall show a lack of study which would have been incredible in a 
finished design. We may infer that the original scheme was, while still on 
paper, a mere translation of the inner building of the Peisistratid temple— 
which it was intended to replace — into marble, with the same three compart- 
ments of which the central one was divided longitudinally, and with prostyle 
tetrastyle Ionic porticoes at east and west (Fig. 71)- The total length measured 
on the stylobate would have been 100 feet 2 inches; and this would have been 
located concentrically on the platform of the Peisistratid temple, all at one level. 
But with the decision to retain the Peisistratid west rooms as a treasury the archi- 
tect’s hope faded, and the new marble temple was transferred to the irregular 
ground at the north, where only the east end could rest on the high ground, sup- 
ported by a Mycenaean terrace wall, and the west end was dropped to a level 
10 feet i\ inches lower. In order to avoid too great a discrepancy in the roof levels 
the high east columns were made smaller, and consequently more numerous, the 
portico becoming hexastyle and the whole temple slightly widened m order to 


1 The evidence for the longitudinal partition, of which even the foundations have 
disappeared, is the fact of this difference in floor levels (which would have been impossib e 
in a miglc floor reaching from wall to wall), combined with the mention of the four marble 

door leaves in the building inventory of 409 B.c. , , , „ 

* This was subsequently enlarged to occupy the entire area of the western chamber, but 

the workmanship is evidently of mediaeval date. . . , , rw t ,f„u 

3 Am one those who have attempted to deduce the form of the original plan, Dorpfel 

stressed the existence of two axes, the longitudinal axis through the east portico and a 

transverse axis drawn north and south through the north portico and the Caryatid porch 

fthoueh the latter is slightly off-axis with respect to the former), and, assuming that tl 

whole was to have been symmetrical about the transverse axis, thus duplicating the present 

mm llc he developed a plan of which the stylobate would have measured 132* feet from 

cast to west. But not only would the excessive length of this plan have resulted in sevtra 

unnecessary rooms; there arc also other objections such as the lofty podium required to 

support the proposed west portico, and the inorganic attachment of the box-like Caryat 

porch "against the middle of the long south flank wall. The Greek architect s scheme must 

have been something far more logical. 
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PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR THE ERECHTHEUM 

receive the returns of the lower west cornice; and lest the tetrastyle west pore, 
with its larger columns at a lower level, might seem to be subordinated to tl 
new design on the east, an additional column was placed behind each corn< 




rafct 10 ° n the , 7 ' oblKS w “ now increased to 

the decapitation of the veryreal tomlTof the rr , 6 ,d? tS uId have required 
the removal of Athena's sacred olive tree, bo Alet^Srf t 
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proposed west porch. Because of objections from the priesthood it became 
necessary to rotate the west porch to the north flank and t ins m t he ^word^ 

the front ’’ The Caryatid porch was next designed to balance the north porch, 

“ .*3 S3--&-.ST- <£=S!3 

after the foundations had been laid one important a c ‘ i * t 



East Facade 01 this Eur.cumr.UM, with 


Windows. (Restored by Stevens.) 


Fig. 72.- 

,hc cross-wall just behind by half of tins amount, rest, It, mg in the narrowing 
of the south porch a, id irregular spacing ot the Caryatids m limc . 

stone for the frieze, to which figures in white marble we 

The intercohimniatiolis and the rchinvc proportions < • ,j : XLV ) 

columns vary in the d, Accent porticoes the c s, pmucm (I^Tj 

they are barely more than 2 slumc trs ap. , | eolumns are a i 

height is . : 95; but in the north portico (Plate XLV U ) « ^ ^ of 

diameters apart, and the relation ot diameter o s g » XI VI) arc 

the columns of the semi-detached columns of the w st I nr (I wlij| ' Uk 

on a level 3 fa* r| inches higher than those ot die ^1 ^i.iteieohimn.a- 

orders resemble in general those employed by Lai e a s ^ ^ ^ 
greater richness, partly because all the onianKiit ' - . llvv ws smooth; 

(, aimed. In the bases, all of the Attic for,., the -e ■ , ca[wJ 

[he upper torus is usually fluted horizontally, hut m the noith [ 
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DETAILS OF THE HRECHTHEUM 


with a guilloche of two designs. The capitals are of exceptional richness (Plate 
XLIX), with compound spiral ribs and intermediate fillets in the volutes, and 
countersunk between the convolutions hi each case was a gilt bionze stem 
endhiv in a group of petals filling the triangle left on either side by the sagging 
curve^comiectmg the volutes; the eyes of the volutes likewise were gilt ; above 
the egg-and-dart, moreover, is a torus moulding richly carved with the 
guilloche, which, hi the case of the north porch, once had the interstices filled 
with glass beads of four colours. Even the deep cavity below the abacus on the 
baluster side (w T here m most examples the receding baluster leaves the abacus 
quite unsupported) is filled up with a beaded astragal and a cyma reversa 
moulding. Below the capital proper is a special band or necking carved with 
the anthemion (as at Naucratis, Ephesus, Samos, and Locri), with a bead-and- 
reel below 7 it in the east capitals, though in the north portico a simple fillet 
appears at this point and below it in turn an astragal enframes the head of eacti 
flute and descends between them like a series of hanging golden tassels. A 
similar enriched band, with minor variations hi design, decorates the antae 
(Plate XLVII) and is carried round the entire building, together with the profile 
of the anta capitals themselves, which reproduce the profile invented for the 
Ilissus and Nike temples but with carved rather than merely painted decoration. 
The capitals of the comer columns of both porticoes have, at the internal 
angles within the porticoes, two fully carved half-volutes intersecting each 
other at right angles ( cf. Fig. 69), a somewhat unsatisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

In the south or Caryatid porch (Plate XLVI), the Caryatid figures perhaps 
represent the “arrephoroi” alluded to by Pausanias as “the maidens who bear 
on their heads what the priestess of Athena gives them to carry.” What they 
actually carry on their heads, however, are capitals of a type strikingly like the 
Roman Doric, the echinus carved with the egg-and-dart. The figures vary in 
the lines of the folds of their dress and in their pose: the three on the left hand 
rest on the right leg, and vice versa, the vertical folds of the dress (which suggest 
the fluting of a column) being always on the outer side, that of the supporting 

limb ; and they form the most satisfactory type ever evolved from their archaic 
predecessors at Delphi. 1 


In the entablature of the main building and of the north portico, following 
the precedent of the temple of Athena Nike, the architrave retains the three 
fascias of the Asiatic Ionic style, and above the black limestone frieze the dentils 
of the cornice w 7 hich form such prominent features in the Ionic temples of Asia 
Minor are omitted altogether and replaced by a carved cyma. The entablature 
of the Caryatid porch, on the other hand, omits the frieze, probably with the 
idea of diminishing the load carried on the heads of the human figures without 
excessive reduction in the scale of the members of the entablature ; but in 
compensation the upper fascia of the architrave was slightly widened to receive 
a frieze-like series of carved rosettes, and the Asiatic dentils reappear in the 
cornice, though much reduced in projection and becoming merely an inter- 
mittent moulding, thus losing all structural significance. The sima of the 
Car\ atid porch, cut in the same block with the comice, has the ovolo profile 

1 As we have noted above, the Caryatid to the left of the centre (Plate XLVI) is a cast 
the original being in the British Museum. ’ 
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carved with the egg-and-dart, ram "’“I Xmllt^Vnow “ 

the Propylaea. The sima above d* ■£ « “ Ce been a fatthful copy, 

so that we may assume that the ongmal structure, ^ Bas!aei 

recta profile already employed a t ed by rampant antefixes, 

and deles (Athenian tempH ' “forest™? the fourth 

alternating with the lion heads m 

century. , r note d the entrance to the shrine 

Among other details of the temp d 0 f t he north portico (Plates 

side the doorway m the wall be aud arc hi t rave of the 

Athena Polias (Fig. 72); t e T, ?Hn ddatt the Lesbian heart-and-dart, 
windows were richly carved with the egg , Qn dther s ide as in the north 

and the double guilloche, an mere ^er a simp i e enframement, and 

doorway. 2 The east hid simple pilasters. Among other 

notable details, the ceilings of the east no , shoW ed, according to 

coffered in marble, and J ho J A °Z m wood. The deep coffers of 
inscriptions, a lighter cofferc es g ded p rom t heir vaults, while the 

the north portico had bronze rose P^ wQoden rosettes of tw0 designs, 

ceiling inside the west half of the temp longest employed by the 

The marble ceiling beams of tie nor P t jie west half of the cella, 

Periclean builders, iS® fe ‘“to brace rhe wooden transverse 

which rested on consoles on *e walk. .TJo^ ^ ing , t 

carried out even to the last det archi travc of the Caryatid porch, 

certain details, such as the f f° fascinatio n S of the study of this temple is that 

such details may be fully J summcr of 409 b.c. From these may be 

ascertained also thc numbers and about one hundred and thirty work- 
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for the architect, but with These accounts carved on 
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years; in the single year 408-407 B.C., for instance, they covered about 2650 

1U T ve f S type of temple was the Telesterion or Hall of the Mysteries 
at Eleusis 1 2 designed in part by Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, thoug 
other architects 8 were also involved in the work, Coroebus, Metagenes and 
Xenocles. The present plan, nearly four times the size o. the arc ^ c ^P e ° 

hall being approximately 170 feet square internally (Fig. 73)- 3 4 * * Earher than this, 
however? had been erected an intermediate design, about twice the size of the 

archaic temple, apparently executed by 
Themistocles or Cimon to replace the 
Peisistratid structure destroyed by the 
Persians in 480-479 B.c. This inter- 
mediate plan was unusual in being 
an oblong, retaining the width but 
doubling the depth of the archaic square 
plan, and thus occupying the right- 
hand half of the present plan. It was 
apparently felt that, with the narrow 
plan, the problem of lighting would be 
no more difficult than in its predecessor, 
with windows high in the walls; 
certainly there was no central lantern 
or opaion, since the columns were 
arranged in three rows of seven with 
one coming exactly in the middle.4 At 
about the middle of the century the 
doubling of this plan was entrusted to 
Coroebus, who laid out the great square 
that we see at present, but proposed to 
fill it merely by extending the three rows of seven columns, thereby obtaining 
seven rows of seven, forty-nine if we assume that the central one was to have 
been erected. This scheme was abandoned presumably because of the ligh tin g 
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Fig. 73. — Hall of the Mysteries 
(Telesterion), Eleusis. 


1 The inventory of the summer of 409 b.c. is in the British Museum; the fragments of 
the accounts of this and the following years are at Athens. It is from these inscriptions, 
compared with the corresponding portions of the temple, that we learn the true value oi 
the Greek poric) foot, exactly 326 mm. or 12*835 inches in this particular example. The 
usual estimate of 328 mm. does not fit the dimensions of the Erechtheum; and the Athenian 
foot was never quite so large. 

1 The Telesterion forms the most conspicuous feature in the conjectural restoration by 
Gandy-Deering (Plate LXVI) ; its remains had been studied by Ittar for the Earl of Elgin 
and by Gandy-Deering for the Society of Dilettanti, but were fully uncovered only during 
the excavations of the Greek Archaeological Society from 1882 to the present. Some of 

the recent results are not yet published ; the most comprehensive of the available studies, 
that of Noack in 1927, needs considerable revision. 

3 The actual internal dimensions are 169 feet 2 inches in width and 170 feet 6 inches in 
depth; but the original depth was about 7 feet less. 

4 Sixteen Ionic column bases and twenty-one wooden architraves stored away among 

second-hand material in a list of 408-407 b.c. may have come from this building. There are 

also remains of seven tiers of stone steps lining the walls. g 
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problem . 1 Ictinus thereupon proposed a new solution with an oblong central 
area covered by a lantern or opaion giving adequate light to the interior , and 
to adjust the oblong central feature to the square exterior he spaced the columns 
differently in width and in depth, having five columns in the width but only 
four in depth, twenty in all. This second solution was likewise abandoned, 
perhaps because of the tremendous spans involved . 2 At any rate, the third and 
present solution, perhaps by Metagenes, is a modification of that o ctmus, 
retaming the oblong central opaion but so diminishing the spans as to obtain 
seven rows of six columns, forty-two in all.3 The lantern itself was bui t y 
Xenocles, and probably consisted of a series of piers forming a clerestorey above 
the main roof, like that of later date at Delos. Because of the oblong patterns 
formed by the columns and opaion, a hip roof with diagonal rafters at 45 degrees 
would have been impracticable; and the roofing terracottas show, in tact, t at 
this was not attempted, the main roof having formed a ridge wit pe iments 
at front and back. Foundations for a portico were erected on the southeast 
front perhaps dodecastyle like the later portico shown on the plan (Fig. 73); 
but the very fact that the construction of the portico was undertaken on two 
occasions in the following century suggests that the Penclean design had been 
left incomplete in this respect, the facade pediment perhaps having been set 
back in the plane of the front wall. There were two entrance doorways m the 
front, and also two on the right and on the left sides; and the hall is lined on 
all sides with eight steps wide enough for use as seats and undercut like those in 

a theatre, hewn wherever possible in the solid rock.4 . , 

Elcusis was not the only Attic town to possess a Telestenon of Demeter and 
Persephone. Another was rebuilt by Themistocles just after the Persian ars 
at Phlya, outside Athens. To the same category is probably to be assigned a 
mysterious “stoa” at Thoricus, dedicated “to the two goddesses and never 
finished, presumably because of the Peloponnesian War. Its chief interest lies 

seven columns on the ends and fourteen on the flanks, the central flank intervals 
being fifty per cent wider than the others (with three metopes above instca 
of two, as in the Athenian Propylaca) and forming the entrances. No traces of 
the cclla building have been discovered; perhaps it was never begun. 

***** 

, T . datc of Coroebus, formerly assumed to have been later than Ictinus, is now known 
• f lv f rom an carlv building inscription found at Elcusis; he seems to have preceded 
SETS tteand <0 hhn .4 be attributed the abortive cutting, in the rock floor 
discovered by* Noack at the back of the left-hand half, show.ug that tt wa, once mtended 

only in the left-hand half of the plan; it would 

seem that the Thcmistoclcan strutfurc WM^ermittcd to j^jg^Qfj^tin^^wotked'out'by 

k noSoTcft end Roiimn ArcUUMme, Fig, , S -7b) 
jS^t-SSf ^“^e'StSArtuty scheme, wfilc the hip roof and the 
° P ; li( It n wa 5 six rows of seven columns were created during the 

this repair, the plan nevertheless must date from the fifth 

CC TZ the porticoes designed in the fourth century, see the following chapter. 
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THE ATHENIAN ACROPOLIS 


Leaving the subject of temples, we may glance first at the scheme of t 
Acropolis as a whole (Fig. 74). At the middle of the south and north edges 
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THE CULMINATION IN ATTICA AND THE PELOPONNESUS 

Parthenon, while the latter lay just to the north of its predecessor, the Peisistratid 
Temple of Athena. Of the latter, the eastern half seems to have been left in 
ruins as a memorial of the Persian invasion, at least until the time of the erection 
of the Erechtheum; the western half, known as the Opisthodomus, was tepatre 
to serve as the state treasury, and as such evidently survived until the middle of 
the fourth century, though fires are reported in 406 and 377 b.c. Farther west, 
in the centre of the area between the two temples and the Propylaea, stood the 
colossal bronze statue of Athena Promachos. And at the extreme west end ^ is 
the single access to the Acropolis; no other is practicable, says Pausamas, as 
the hill rises abruptly on all sides and is fortified with a strong wall. The 
Propylaea occupied the summit of tins approach, originally planned to stretch 
across the entire width of the Acropolis; the axis of the building is parallel to 
that of the Parthenon and also points approximately toward the statue of Athena 
Promachos, thus constituting one of the rare instances of formal relations ps 
between buildings antedating Hellenistic times. Contrasting with this is the 
marked angle formed by the temple of Athena Nike both with the Propylaea 
and with the north face of the bastion on which the temple stands. The approach 
itself seems at this epoch to have been planned as a formal ramp surface wi 1 
clav and with a broad landing just west of the Propylaea; but only a portion 
of this was executed, so that it had to be supplemented by an unsymmetnea 
winding path, probably passing by the foot of the bastion carrymg the temp e 

of Athena Nike (Plate LI). Not until Roman times, as will be noted later, did 

the west approach become strictly formal and symmetrical. 1 

At the head of the ascent had stood some sort of a gateway ever sine 
Mvcenaean times ; but the earliest traces of a Propylon now remaining are those 
o/the entrance forming part of the reorganisation of the Acropolis after the 
battle of Marathon, contemporary with the Older Parthenon, and 1 e “ 
destroyed by the Persians. Being a secular building, however, it was repair 

repairs are still evident. It was directed much more sharply toward the north- 
cast than the present building, but so much of it was demolished 111 437 b.c 

with four columns in-antis on each facade, and with a gate wall nearer the 
inner facade The steps, antae, columns, and dadoes of the walls were of mar , 

surrounded by slcps and a marble revetment, sheltered between the huge 
Mycenaean walls. 2 

- In Plate LI, employed in tlw absence 

prominent errors are the following, the Z 'B Z ‘6 P thc roo f Q f the Pinacotheca 

combined with a great ramp asccn mg lr< j y j th . an j t i ic little imaginary temple- 
should be hipped throughout, not gabled the « bc * pIac Jd by the 

lrt TTd C iK^ C odhc ll Old^Propyloii a has SrtS. ten” id to have been even as 

Suatm'bu. .he workmanship show, .ha. it is conremporary wnh .he Olde. 
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THE PROPYLAEA OF THE ACROPOLIS 


The new entrance to the Acropolis was known as the Propyluca ( r i K- 74 at P: 
Plates I, LI), the plural name given to the whole pile constructed in 437-432 is.c . 
from the designs of Mncsicles, 1 including the central building and, as it now 
stands, two west wings (Fig. 75) forming a lopsided T-shaped plan, it is 
entirely of Pentelic marble, with a slight use of black Eleusinian stone for 
polychrome effects, as dadoes or belt courses for walls, copings of terrace w alls, 
thresholds of doorways, and benches. As it now stands, this amputated design 
occupies a maximum width of 156 feet \ inch over the extreme north and 
south walls, though originally, as will be seen, this dimension was intended to 
be 223 feet 8 inches. The building was left incomplete and unfinished, like so 

many others in Attica, at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, and the 
work was never resumed. 2 


The central building contained Doric hexastyle porticoes facing west and 
east, the former resting on a platform of four steps while the latter! owing to 
the rise in the ground, is not only at a level 5 feet 9 inches higher but'also stands 
merely on a simple stylobate (Plate L). The Doric columns are uniformly 
4f Doric feet (5 feet ij inches) in diameter and have normal intervals of exactly 
]? diameters, thus giving a spacing of 11* Doric fect .3 In spite of the uniform 
diameters the height of the western columns, which were always seen from 
below, is the greater, 28 feet iof inches, exactly 5-. diameters or 22 times the 
axial spacing; but on the east fayade, which was less foreshortened since it was 
always seen from higher ground, and also with the purpose of avoiding too 
great a difference m the roof levels (as in the Erechthcum), the columnswere 
reduced nearly 1 foot, approximately by the height of the stylobate, becoming 

wider than the others: in the frieze above were three metopes rather than the 
customary two, increasing the axial spacing to 16* Doric feet or 3.’ diameters 

iXoHate^VIlfu^TT f ° r ,hc P ccssl °" the beasts of 

asre!Sf rr T ed \ Y l th , an 12 feet widc ’ a continuous sloping ramp 

(Plate L) 8 bison this° Ugh ^ ^ t' 8 r ? ardless of thc dividual door levek 

ture it apparently having been felt that a curve with the crown cut^w" wouU 
M?«S^°wl)Twi “composJ/of “co^ha^ III T" ( ? pJft ^ thc 

demolished in 490-488 b.c. Two other mem.b r ,u- pC S . abs trom the Hecatompedon 

in the vicinity, contain the great Hecatomnprlr. P ' S ° • 1S scn . cs ’ uscd not 111 the court but 
- The date and T thc act ^ date 4S5-4S4 b.c. 

given also „„ the marble fragments of the expense acciZ's V thc daK b ' i ”8 

it was remodelled a ;„ W additi °'“ "hen 
wing being sacrificed in the fourteenth centurv faith, f k ° f Athcns > the southwest 
At the middle of the seventeenth century lightning exploded? 00 °i 1 t0wcr 90 teet b»gh. 
portico, and the Venetian bombardment of 1687 demohshed P magazine 1,1 the 
ceilmg. The Turks erected a rampart over th w ‘ d t W< f ta9adc and the famous 
.835 and the “Frankish-- tower S beared away in 

struction was begun in the central building in iqoq-ioJ? Th f Scientaf ! c work of rccon- 
extended to the west wings. ° ^ ^ ^ 7 ) anc ^ now this process is being 

3 This is another instance in which the font- nmV ^ u i 

^ » e 9 ngraV u d constructi °n lines and with reference to A l < J etcrmined - by means of 
12-880 mches. tn reIerence to the Erechthcum, as 327-2 mm. or 
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Fig. 75. — Preliminary and Final Plan of the Propylaea. (Restored by Dinsmoor.) 
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THE ACROPOLIS AT ATHENS, FROM THE SOUTH 






CENTRAL BUILDING OF THE PROPYLAEA 


lose its validity; the same reason, however, did not prevail at the architrave 
level, where the upward curve was properly constructed . 1 The great central 
span on each facade gave the architect much concern, and the most interesting 
details of the construction are those by which he succeeded in reducing and 


sima 
or 


cut Lii uy w liiLli lie SULCL'CULU 111 iCaUClllg ailQ 

distributing the weight of the superstructure. The entablatures were identical 
m both porticoes; the triglyphs and metopes have a crowning ovolo at the top 
of the fascia, imitating the Parthenon; and with the same desire for additional 
decoration, and also to obtain exceptional projection, the horizontal mutular 
cornice for the first time has a bed moulding, a cyma reversa. The crowning 
imitates the ovolo profile of the Parthenon, but instead of using a palmctte 
anthemion decoration the architect adhered too closely to the Ionic theory 
that an ovolo should be decorated with an egg-and-dart, which in this instance 
is so huge as to be out of scale. An interesting treatment on the flanks is the 
omission of lion-head spouts, the ram water escaping through triangular inter- 
stices between the eggs and the darts, somewhat as in temple ‘C’ at Selinas (and 
later imitated, as noted above, in the Caryatid porch of the Ercchtheum) The 
metopes were never intended to contain sculpture; but the absence of pediment 

statues and of floral and griffin acroteria, for winch preparations were made 
seems to have been due to the outbreak of the war (Fig. 76 ). 

Parallel to the two porticoes is the most essential part of the Propylaea the 
cross-wall pierced with five doorways which correspond approximately in 
axes and m widths with the varying intercolumniations of the facades, 'and 
raised on a flight of five steps winch form the transition between the levels of 
t re two porticoes. The doorways themselves are of the simple Doric form 
with sunken rebates for the marble revetment of the jambs; the original revet- 

s”iU remlm > Twlf’ bUt ,r‘ ,0, ! S “j thM wlu L ch re P laced “ “ Roman times 

dept b “ ** was abouttw o-tldrds taf the^total 

waiting space for pilgrims (for whom benches were erected aval, st , be ! fl 

properly terndnat” Tata t T “ ^ "ot have been 

earned by a row of coluTTT * “ 1,1 tlds «« was 

in height) on each side of the re t 1 ^ j Cet ^ 11 : J C :es or ne arly io diameters 

ionic order eiSedt Light TetT tLToL ' T ** 

prevaile , as we have seen, also in the Partition; £ 

his demonstrable variation in the column heights in i-Ra p r 
the centre, constitutes one of the strongest aruumSfin f mcreasin § towards 

0 the* curves, which some have areued were dnr m i vour of the intentional character 

2 This Roman revetment is reinforced at the backet h C ° SeCtle I ne ( ll: of the foundations, 
were cut across the reveals of the ope^ ^ f ° r which g rooves 

horizontal planks on vfhfch was Ted , wo„Z staTv” » contata 

lecture such as probably never occurred in the AdSta 5 bSdn.gs. ° fprimitlve 
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vestibule affords a good example of the relation of Doric and Ionic architraves 
and ceiling, when employed in conjunction without an intervening wall. I he 




diameter of these Ionic columns, 3 J Doric feet, is exactly two-t urds of the 
tence of 1 formal stylobate; and the capitals ate the most bc.ut.fbl of the 
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WEST WINGS OF THE PROPYLAEA 


Periclean age, though they still show the unsupported abacus above the receding 

baluster side (Plate XLIX) as contrasted with the treatment in the Erechtlicum. 

The three-fascia architrave, though here used internally, probably served as 

precedent for its appearance externally in the temple of Athena Nike and the 

Erechtheum. The great ceiling of this outer vestibule represents the supreme- 

effort of the Periclean architects in this direction; even in the days of Antoninus 

Pius, Pausanias wrote that “the Propylaca has a ceiling of white marble, 

which in the size and beauty of the stones remains supreme even to my time.” 1 

The greater spans of the ceiling beams (those above the lateral aisles) were 

18 feet in the clear, and each weighed more than n tons, thus delivering loads 

°f 6 £ tons (including the ceiling coffers) on each face of the Ionic architrave at 

points midway as well as above the Ionic columns (Fig. 66 ) ; these intermediate 

loads so troubled Mnesicles that he took the perfectly unnecessary, though 

ingenious, precaution of hollowing the tops of the Ionic architraves and inserting 

concealed iron beams, undercutting them toward the centre sufficiently to 
allow for deflection. 

The west wings, projecting at right angles, enframed the west or entrance 
facade of the centraf building (Fig. 75). That at the left-hand side, the north- 
west .wing, is a small 1 building called the Pinacotheca or picture gallery, from 
the fact that it was filled with paintings which were described by Pausanias 
and others. It is entered from the central building through a portico of three 
Done columns m-antis, while the chamber behind is lighted by windows on 

nririr S a l de ° f the r°° rWay ? kte L )’ ^ symmetrically arranged for purely 

belt course which suggests that the upper parts of the walls were to have 
r ^ e J[ e ? mural pajmmgs, which, however, were never applied.- Above the 

which should have corresponded to the Pinacotheca stops short at the Sd 

th^corntrucfiorTwas opposed ^y ^priests of 

wSihaP 

th ,' i te 7 k r ^ th '“ M 

sT of Pr - 

absence of any stucco which mi^K* C d ?V ^, su 5^ ccs werc never finished 


irregularities and filled the 
and members of the Fimr 


pediments facing inward towards the main axfiof the ^ ^,!! pr ? duccd « erroneously showed 
rnhwnhi,. m3m ot me Propylaca, and even in his revised 


pediment 
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cure was carried across from the third column to the end of the south wall, 
supported at mid-span bv the slender pier, the tnglyphs being omitted from 
^extemporised fneze while the regulae of the architrave are mined tofom 
a continuous member with an uninterrupted row of gut ae (1 ate LI). The hip 
roof following this curtailed plan, had an ell over the key-shaped projection 
formed by the § northwest pier, and a half pediment on the south wall with a 
sima of cvma recta profile. Another remarkable leature is the bevelled sou 
east corner where the southwest wing fitted against the Mycenaean wall; the 
bevel cuts off this comer from foundation to roof, and the prehistoric wall 
apparently rose still higher, to a level 44 feet above the Propylaea pavement, 

merely Ac relic of a much .ore 
grandiose project. Features now meaningless, such as the antae at the nort least 

northeast aimer of the Pmacotheca, prove that it was the intention of the 
architect to add further structures, which would have faced the whole west par 
of rlie Acronolis (Fie. 75). 1 Preparations for ceilings that were never constructed 
are sufficient nevertheless, to reveal the proposed dispositions 111 exact detail. 

.am west fU was thru, tad™. .dfcr.9 ' mche, A , — ™ e 

crc^Hhlt 'toward the south was opposed by the priesthood of ^Artenm 
C oi'iia,. on whose precinct it would Wc —1 ^ $ 

’ll Ac la,t W “,d th wotk was interrupted by the Peloponnesian War before 

S"5di„ B . i H. to be (during the 

» There is evidence that plans for the soutlicast l an w lg that floor level 

ar - ,te 

outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 
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PRELIMINARY PLAN FOR THE PROPYLAEA 


forming a hip roof, exposed to view from within as in a stoa. r ft is probable 
that the northeast hall would have contained the rainwater cistern, with a 
sunken floor, like the successive cisterns which occupied this low corner of the 
Acropolis from archaic to Byzantine times, while the southeast hall may have 
been intended to serve as the arsenal (Chalcotheca). 2 Thus both would have 
served primarily utilitarian purposes. The two west wings would likewise have 
been perfectly symmetrical if erected in accordance with the original scheme, 
both with solid walls toward the west and thus contrasting with the central 
west portico.3 The terrace walls supporting the porticoes of the west wings 
were to have been prolonged much farther westward, enframing the ascent to 
the hill and pierced by decorative gateways leading to the precinct of Athena 
Nike at the south and to the corresponding terrace at the north. T hese, too, 
were barely begun when the work was stopped, doubtless again on account of 
the independent plans for the temple of Athena Nike, whose adherents refused 
to allow it to become a mere appanage of the Propylaea; only one jamb of each 
gateway was completed, and in the second century B.c. these were utilised as 
aedestals to support equestrian statues. And in addition to the omission of 
. arge sections of the plan, the incom pleteness of the building is evidenced by 
the protective surfaces still covering t ic walls, pavements, and steps, and even, 
in the case of outer walls, by the lifting bosses. 

Following the inspiration of the Propylaea of the Athenian Acropolis, 

structures for similar purposes were erected at the entrances to other precincts, 

as at Sunium, where the cross-wall has only a single doorway, and the facades 

are distyle in-antis. The influence of the Athenian prototype appears especial! v 
in the widened central intercolumniation. 

The treasuries at Olympia had all been erected before the fifth centurv; and 

those now erected at Delos (a marble structure of the end of the centurv) and 

at Delphi (an anonymous Doric marble treasury in the precinct of Athena 

ronaea and those of the Sicyomans and Syracusans in the main precinct) are 
of limited architectural mterest .4 h ’ 

The most famous circular building of the fifth century was the Tholos at 
them, erected at about 470 B.c. on the west side of the Agora. This structure 

“ WaU f d 60 fet in eXtemal n° colunnis on X 

outside, served as the prytaneum or dining club of the presiding section of the 
eman senate, and its roof was sustained by six slender columns arranged in 

IS tSStde's drClC; tl,t r00f itSClf Was COnica) ' borate 

^ t0 ' VardS ,hC "*• usually 

the actual remains. The so-called antae adioinmeoT aS pro P osed by Dorpleld), with 

rather than below triglyphs, and so must be intf rpteSdootiambs Th'”' bcl< " V 

'T column t rather than four asmstoted by D “pfcid "’""‘'h “ 

(FigX aXI “ W3S s “b»quently built farther east, j2s, southwest of the Parthenon 

ftoXKXiS’wtt Si-f" *** «• i«»ded ,0 be open 

reconciled with what was actually built. between great double antae, cannot be 

pokier 1 the old tbolos (p. n 7 ) and 

^ the erection of the late/sytuX 
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Another curved structure — apparently secular though its exact use and even 
its plan remain unknown — is a wall at Gortyna in Crete, forming part of a 
circle with a radius of 55 feet, though only a portion of the circumference 
survives, rebuilt into the Roman odeum. The masonry is pseudo-isodomic, in 
courses alternately about 12J and 21 j inches high; at one end of the existing 
portion is an anta (or door enframement?) with an egg-and-dart carved in the 
capital, of fifth-century form, more satisfactory evidence for the date than the 
provincial lettering of the famous law code inscribed on the wall, which gives 

an erroneous impression of extreme antiquity. 1 

The club-house or Lesche of the Cnidians at Delphi was a simple rectangular 

structure with eight wooden columns, resting on square limestone plinths, 

arranged in two rows of four; above the four central columns was probably a 

clerestorey or lantern by means of which the famous mural paintings o 

Polygnotus were lighted. 1 1 r 

Splendid stoas were constructed during this period, decorated by famous 

painters, such as the “Painted Stoa” (Poecile, of which we have only a few 

fragments) and the “Royal Stoa” (Basileios, probably distinct from that of 

Zeus Eleutherius), erected at the north and northwest edges of the Athenian 

Agora, while, a little further south, the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherius faced the Agora 

from the west. The design of the last is known : a Doric portico in a single storey, 

with widely spaced columns (three metopes above each interval) and with hexa- 

style pavilions (with more closely spaced columns) projecting forward at either 

end. An inner row of more lofty Ionic columns, twice as far apart as the Doric, 

supported the ridge of the roof, the pattern normally followed m the later 

stoas The date is toward the end of the fifth century; and already the Doric 

order begins to show variations, such as the little ovolo added to the top of 

the architrave taenia. It is possible that the Royal Stoa was a more pretentious 

structure with even more titan two aisles since it was the forerunner of the 

Roman basilica or court of justice. Behind the scene building of the theatre at 

Athens was a long stoa (Fig. 77) to which Vitruvius alludes as intended for 

sheltering the audience in case of rain; one end of this, being masked by the 

older temple of Dionysus, was walled up to form an enclosed room. 

The old type of Boulcuterion, an elongated temple-like structure with a 

central line of columns, seems to have been retained in two examples of this 

period, at Orchomenus in Arcadia and at Delos. The former is a single long 

hall with a central row of twelve columns ; but at Delos one end is cut off to 

form a square room, while the larger room has a row of seven columns or 

posts; in\oth buildings the entrances were in the long walls. The new type 

already evolved at Athens, with the scats arranged m fl-shape in a square 

to give space for the Mctroum. The original seats were probably of wood 

toward front and back in order to cause a minimum of obstruction 
The largest administrative structure of the period was the I nyx at Athens, 

. It has been variously dated, because of the provincial lettering, even as early as the 
seventh century w.c. 

» For the later circular seating arrangement in stone, sec p. 297- 
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Fig - 77— The Theatre at Athens. (Dorpfeld.) 


pilea up contrary to the slope of the hill, supported bv a semirim, 1». ... • • 
But the anarchical condition of Athens At, s, J u . are feet - 


UVUV/J 

that below. 


in courses only to or „ inches high, eai tZ 

During the fifth century the requirements of the theatre at AtV^nc (v \ 
gradually became more complicated. Aeschylus intXd V ttnd'M 
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472 b.c., Sophocles a third in 458 b.c. The archaic circular orchestra terrace 
continued to form the scene of action, the spectators being seate on t e 11 si e 
or on more or less temporary seats, with scaffolding and bleachers at the sides; 
but, while the beautiful prospect hr itself at first served as the scenery, a special 
scene building of wood, probably a mere flat wall,* was soon introduced at the 
back of the orchestra. This scene building may first have been required for 

acoustic reasons, but it was soon employed also for 

use in the theatre at Syracuse, but was created m any case by Agatharchus for 
Aeschylus (or Sophocles) at Athens in 458 b.c. and served as the basis for early 
research on perspective by Democritus and Anaxagoras. The theatre was at 
this unpretentious stage of its development when the great plays were produced 

'’'TotaTfthe'end o°f drefif^ century, apparently during the Peloponnesian 
War but within the period of renewed Athenian confidence between ±z < i an 
413 b.c., a great change was made: the theatre was transformed from wood to 

. It has sometimes been assumed (as by Bulk, Ficchter, and now Dorpfeld) that the 
audiLmmwas begun almost m its 

» ...« .. ml,st W. » <»e 

end rather than the beginning or muddle -.of building havc been disputed, 

r j -w w of wo f od. .herein been’ spccui.t.on as to wtoher 

hTnoSoTv S (A llen 

fcld, Noaclcj, or eve F Fenstcrbusch) between the parasccma. There is also 

7 1 of wlK her the KC.K building was inscribed within (thus cutting oil a small 

pavilions); it is first encountered ... the orat.on 
° n , ISrSc'SS. Pcriclcan theatre .night seen, almost 

cam the hypothesis of a stone theatre erected during the 1 > f( 1 ^ cn ll. a 8 C f ^ C ' f vl ( ^X; 
j • third nuarter of the century) was eventually supported by Dorpfc , 

dU ""?„fJKricrEoldcr retaining wall in the west parodos. concluded by placing the 

r* 1 , of £ s csent audit., nun, and retaining wall with the present orchestra ai d 

So also Reel, argue. of p B ricl „, alld ,|,e auditorium was 

previous y j-* except that the outcruiost sectors arc assumed to have .ecu 

fcl ; ' H " ; ^ ” iJcktler than i„ U-.hape, around a concentric orchestra and gutter 

fh“ U« qlt rfT= Sa, century » adverse to all such dates and purely hypotheucal 
restorations; see also p. 247, note 1. 
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stone. 1 For this purpose, in order to obtain more seating space (the odeum of 
446 b.c. having meanwhile encroached upon the eastern part of the area), the 
axis was moved about 9I- feet toward the west, while at the same time the 
orchestra circle was moved about 2o\ feet closer to the Acropolis, 2 the earth 
thereby excavated from the lower part of the hillside being deposited on the 
upper slope to give the auditorium a steeper gradient. The ends of the audi- 
torium were now supported on earth fill held in by stone retaining walls, 
those terminating the arc being laid out as radii of the orchestra and enclosing 
199 degrees of a circle .3 It is probable that the total width of the auditorium 
was then decided as 262 feet, and that it comprised only one storey; for, had 
more rows of seats been intended, the axis would undoubtedly have been 
moved sufficiently farther west to accommodate a larger semicircle without 
conflicting with the odeum. Many of the seats were still of wood , 4 and less 
important spectators sat on the bare hillside above the auditorium. Another 
innovation was the erection of a permanent scene wall, serving also as the rear 
wall of a stoa, to which Vitruvius refers, about 204 feet long and 26 feet deep, 
with low outer walls at the back and at the east end, where the ground rose 
to higher levels . 5 This portico faced south toward the precinct of Dionysus, 


1 The date of this transformation was disputable as long as it was regarded as the result 
of a single operation. For, on the one hand, there is the evidence of the materials and tech- 
nique which originally induced Dhrpfeld to assign it to the Lycurgan period (342-326 B.c.) ; 
and, on the contrary, Furtwangler and Bulle inferred that the scene building and the stoa on 
breccia foundations should be related to the later temple of Dionysus, which apparently 
belongs in the time of Nicias before 415 b.c. and at least within the lifetime of A camenes, 
whose last known work is dated 403 b.c. The problem was solved by recognition that there 
were two distinct periods. Dorpfeld had illustrated in 1896, but did not interpret until 1907, 
the remains of a pre-Lycurgan retaining wall in the west parodos. And only recently did 
Fiechtcr show that the scene building itself must be of two periods, and that, since the later 
portion (the scene building proper with the parascenia) can be no later than Lycurgus, the 
older portion (the stoa) must be pre-Lycurgan. The pre-Lycurgan period represented by 
the older retaining wall and the stoa can be no earlier than the last quarter of the fifth 
century, on account of the breccia material ; it is to be regretted that Ficchter, after recognising 

the anterior construction of the stoa, confused the whole development by dating it more 
than a century too early (534 b.c.). & 

! The exact location of the centre of this second orchestra circle, while definitely 

IT, !l S Wlth th j P resene axis as we know from the position of a projecting platform 
e md the stoa and now within the scene building (an assumed discrepancy of 4 inches 

may be dismissed as meaningless and accidental), is not so well defined with respect to the 

distance from the scene building. Assuming, however, that the second orchestra centre 

was located at the point where the line of the older west retaining wall foundation of the 

auditorium intersects the axis, we find that it would have been 2 of feet south of the third 

orchestra centre, and so aoj feet north of the first orchestra centre (see p I20 note ) 

t W ; d faCC ° f the , pr0J 1 ectlng P ,atform > which presumably would not have cut into 
the contemporary second orchestra circle, lay iof- feet north of the stoa wall, foTfcTsomh 

f the present orchestra centre, and so 4 i| feet south of the second orchestra centre The 
fact that the latter is identical with the radius of the first orchestra suggests £t the second 
orchestra exactly reproduced the first but in a different position 8& d 

This angle and the total width of the auditorium, are derived from the brerrU f^A 

mksx-s m sa a* 

Wooden bleachers (1 kna) were mentioned by Aristophanes as late as an b c 

variously assigned rhe early fifth or even rhe sufth L t „ry,™df £s tn ZoZ^y 
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squeezed in so compactly that it impinged upon the steps of the old temple; 
and at the point where the temple would have masked it the colonnade was 
continued by a blank wall, with a closed room within separated by a partition 
from the rest of the portico. The steps and colonnade of the front as well as 
the dado of the inner walls, were of marble. Being designed to face the precrnc 
of Dionysus, the portico quite disregarded the axis of the new t ca re, ex g 
much farther toward the east than toward the west; but its rear wall o 
scene wall 204 feet in length, of which any desired amount co “ dse ™ as 
background for painted scenery. From its interior, moreover, steps ascend 

and outside was constructed a rectangular platform projecttng io s fe^t rom 

porch, temple facade, stairway or altar. To permit the erec J 01 ^^°[Xm'* 

fn the masonry of the double wall, could be used for a skeleton of upright 
timbers; and two rows of corresponding sockets may have been set out m fion 
fas was later done for a different reason at Pargamum) for the insertion ot 
tS posts adapted to various combinations, pro ab yoking lateral 

F Ac for other theatres of the fifth century, it is possible that the rural struct* 
at Thoricus in Attica is of this date, the orchestra being merely a rectangu ar 
lie w * rounded corners, limited at the back by a stra.ght terrace waU on 

whh die ends curved to enclose the orchestra; an extension with additional 

Tows of s i appears to have been built in the fourth century At Syracuse 
rows ot seats ; pp cd . (hc arcllitect Damocopus for Hicron I 

7 . lc ' y \ aoDarently with a trapezoidal orchestra, 1 and here Aeschylus 

hut l present theatre is Hellenistic. Oidy 

interpreted as a skcno Me with the to* 

indications that the lower floor * c J cl * ni ' _ C °!° a In fact, one floor block built into 
alteration in th f c t hc Sck wffdww^haTthe low floor and coloimade existed from the very 

begin^n^and Ac fifth-century ^ate oTthe late fifd^centurf described 

also with the relationship to the later 

temple of Dionysus (portly before 41 5 *•' ^ may bc rcst orcd in approximately the 
i In other words, the the 1 f f , turv ji ie number of extra sockets is 

form assigned by Ficchtcr to tic ir * /j n addition to ten in the back wall), Schlcif 

quite uncertain, F ^^f P -°^cnTt will be noted that these earliest actual remains of a stone 
thirty, while 1 prefer o y . restorations of the late fifth-century 

scene building ^IV^on hyp^cdcal low stage (which did not 

theatre, that an assumed high stage o, proseenmm 

Atmcar at Athens until a.d. oiy, i r r nr) or on the ground 

(which did not appear, even m temporary r . | I foundations were not laid 

between heavy Heler believe that the late 

until about 340 ».c.). 7" ’ aorcy (cpiscc.ium,) with great lliyromM openings 

ta before the Hellenistic theatre, 
ato projecting parascenia on dubious evidence. 
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at Athens, therefore, do wc have remains of a typical theatre of the fifth 
century. 1 

Adjoining the theatre at Athens was constructed by Pericles a new form of 
building, the odeum or music hall. This was mentioned by Plutarch, who says 
that “the odeum, built under the supervision of Pericles, has many seats and 
pillars within; the roof was made slanting and converging to one point, and 
they say that it was after the model and as an imitation of the Persian king’s 
tent.” Vitruvius also mentions “the odeum as you go out at the left side of 
the theatre,” and says that “it was set out with stone columns and roofed with 
the yards and masts of ships captured from the Persians.” It was restored after 
the sack of Athens by Sulla, and (as stated by Pausanias) after the original 
design. Its position, near the theatre, suggests that it was used for rehearsals as 
well as for musical contests, the latter introduced by Pericles himself in 446 me. 
The building was a perfect square, with the roof supported by a forest of 
columns in the maimer of the Hall of the Mysteries at Eleusis; there were nine 
rows each of nine columns, though some of the central columns must have been 
omitted under the presumable octagonal lantern which rose above the hip roof 
and lighted the interior. There were projecting porches at east and west, and 
perhaps also at the south; the north wall, as at Eleusis, was backed against the 
natural rock. 2 


As yet we are hardly in a position to discuss the private houses of this or the 
preceding periods. The dwellings of Aristeides, Miltiades, Callias, and Alcibiades 
at Athens were specially mentioned in ancient literature, and that of Alcibiades 
even had mural paintings. But these have not survived; and the known houses 
of the poorer quarters in the southwest quarter of Athens, or the rustic houses 
of Dystus in Euboea, are not sufficient to give us an adequate idea of fifth- 
century domestic architecture. The best evidence yet available comes from 
Olynthus in Macedonia, where the houses date from the late fifth century and 

the first half of the fourth; but in view of this overlapping it will be more 
convenient to treat of them in the following chapter. 

Among votive monuments of this period should be mentioned the low 
stepped circular platform of black limestone at Delphi, supporting the huge 
tripod commemorating the victory at Plataea in 479 b.c. The pedestal of 
Athena Promachos at Athens likewise falls into this class, as it commemorated 
the battle of Marathon, though erected many years later in 463-454 b.c.- in 

l^. 1 . . . . . ) pedestal was probably only 

about 8 feet high, with a die of black limestone contrasting with the' white 

marble of the base and cap, the latter carved with a huge egg-and-dart mould- 

pm „1 Air^/i . • .,. , . destals were sometimes 

employed, the most interesting bemg the triangular shafts 3 ol feet high erected 

y the Messemans of Naupactus at about 424 b.c. both at Olympia and Delphi 

2 °Th curgan Theatre ^^Athem / 0 ** ** but proba ^ 

Greek ArchaeTogied^rdety^Venm 11 / Prevkiuslt * campaigns by the 

comparison with the “onion-shaped” 9 head of Pericles 1 that , Cen , assumed ’ J om the libellous 
prove to be circular. P cles ’ that t ie P* an when discovered would 
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the former in white marble and the latter in black limestone, with interesting 
base and cap mouldings, supporting the statue of Victory by Paeonius, re- 
spectively in marble and bronze. The Argives set up a characteristic semi- 
circular niche or exedra at Delphi after the battle of Oenoe in 456 B.c., nearly 
42 feet in internal diameter and filled with statues. A rectangular mche was 
employed by the Spartans at Delphi after their victory over the Athenians at 
Aegospotami in 405 b.c.; it contained thirty-seven statues of Lysander and is 
captains banked on platforms in the two corners with a single file connecting 
them. In front was a screen of eight Doric columns arranged with a gra ec 
spacing with a maximum difference of 12 inches, diminishing from tight to 
left apparently in order to enhance the effect of perspective by artificially 
diminishing the more distant intervals with reference to a visitor entering the 

Among sepulchral monuments, the artificial mound or tumulus might persist 
in open areas, such as that about 160 feet in diameter and 40 feet high, crowned 
by an inscribed stele, erected over the bodies of the hundred and ninety-two 
Athenians on the battlefield of Marathon in 490 b.c. A sculptured lion formed 
the memorial of Leonidas after 479 b.c. on the natural mound at Thermopylae, 
and there was another lion monument at Thespiae, dating from 424 b.c. Mos 
important, however, was the stele form, which seems to have been temporarily 
out of favour during the first half of the century but was soon restored to 
popularity. The Giustiniani stele from one of the Aegean islands, and anot er 
from Carystus in Euboea, arc of special interest because of the acrotena, wit 
early combinations of the acanthus with the palmctte. 2 The Athenian series, in 
particular, includes the precursors of the typical forms of the fourth century, 
with a tendency to widen the slab to include more than a single figure. In such 
instances the widened crowning feature is often in the form of a temple 
pediment; but the lateral supports in the form of pilasters or even columns, as 
employed with such architectural features in the fourth century, do not seem 

to occur in the stelae earlier than the fall of Athens in 404 b.c. 

As yet we have had no occasion to discuss the planning of cities as wholes, 

because Greek designers had not yet so conceived them until the fifth century. 
A common centre, forming the agora, had always been thenatud l sjtuatmn 
for civic buildings, but these were irregularly placed irrespective of each other 
and the agora itself was of irregular form, while the streets leading 011 o 
followed traditional routes, without any system, and were generally narrow, 
rrooked and unsanitary. Nevertheless 111 a few special instances, such as t 
wholesale rebuilding of Olbia in South Russia after a fire at the end of the sixth 
century order was introduced; here the streets were laid out m chessboard 
fashion ’ crossing each other at right angles following the gridiron scheme of the 
cemeteries and pyramid cities of Egypt; at Olbia there was a mam street 3 3 feet 
wide A similar opportunity was afforded after the destruction of Miletus 111 
7 9 4 B-C, the city being rebuilt on a new site out on the peninsula after 479 or 

. For a similar consideration affecting the design of the adjoining niche of the Argivc 

HSsst snaar. st a=» = 

agree with Venetian ownership. 
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more probably after 466 b.c. Here the work was done in two sections. In the 
older part, at the north tip of the peninsula, the streets are spaced approximately 
108 feet on the centres from east to west and, with less regularity, about 90 feet 
from north to south; the streets being about 12 feet wide, this yielded city 



Fig. 78.— City Plan of Olynthus. (Robinson.) 


blocks of about 78 by 96 feet with their greater dimension from east to west 
n the south extension of the city, which was more spacious, the orientation 
was s g t y changed and the streets did not carry through, so that it was entirely 

24* feet wide with eleven parallel streets running east and west. The blocks 
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enclosed by these streets measured about 1x7 feet from east to west and about 
138 feet from north to south, their longer dimension being at right ang es to 
the blocks in the older section. The city as a whole covered about four hundred 

With part of this work at Miletus must have been associated the physician 
Hippodamus, a native of that city, who gradually developed his studies of 
meteorology and city-planning into what was known as the Hippodamian 
system. Pericles called him to Athens and entrusted to him the laying out of the 
Piraeus. The result was certainly an application of the chessboard scheme, wit 
the agora adjoining the intersection of the two main streets at right angles, 
though carefully located just off axis so that traffic passed round the edges of the 
agora rather than through the middle. Later, m 443 b.c., Hippodamus went 
with Athenian colonists to Thurii in South Italy, where he laid out another 
chessboard plan, divided into twenty wards by three mam avenues crossed by 
four at right angles; presumably there were mtermediate minor streets. At 
Olynthus in Macedonia, apparently after the Athenian reverses of 429 B- c -> the 

on the north hill, with three main avenues (and a fourth subordinate one) 
running north and south, crossed by thirteen streets at right angles. The cross- 
22! feet wide, the eastern 19* feet. The mam avenues are 28 3 J feet apart, the 
cross-streets n6i feet apart. Through each block ran an alley 4 feet wide, 
reducing the blocks to 283! by 56 feet, each subdivided into five house-lots of 
, U v feet or t 173 square feet. This system of five house-fronts in 

a row explains why the longer dimension of the blocks did not run, as mthe 

not J later, were oriented toward the south.* There is no rea ^° h r J SS ^ g 

another P s P cheme, the radial plan with the harbour as a focus, improvised for 
Rhodes in 408 b.c., this was attributed to Hippodamus m antiquity, but the 

date would seem to make it impossible . 3 


* 


* 


In this chapter we have considered together the buildings of the two distinct 
orders the Doric ten, pies at Olympia and Bassac, at Rhamnus and Sumuin, 

on the llissus For these two distinct types of Greek work found their culmination 
and coalesced in the age of Pericles, All of those in Athens, at least, could not 

ty ll ofT disthretive Attic style. Familiarity with the Ionic proportions led 
Attk artte o efme die ponderous proportions of Doric columns, and to 

example™ ct the Parthenon and the Hephaesteum, in spite of this and odrer 

, The plan of Thurii is known lo u. only from a description b, Diodorus; search for the 

site has been as yet unsuccessful. 

* For the houses of Olynthus, sec p. 252. 

} For the further development of city-planning, sec p. 26 . 



Til* DISTINCTIVE ATTIC STVll 

details which have been noticed, such as thru continuum sculptured trir/es in J 
many of their ornaments, arc substantially Doric. Of die building* we luve 
examined, the Propylaea and the temple at Ilnur combine most lirrK tk 
Ionic-Done principles, and most appropriately, cn.h finding us true pine 
But even in the purely Ionic buildings, such as die Emhdsrum, dir 1 K»f u 
influence appears in a few details, such as the insertion of a fnrrr in tlsr entab- 
lature, and tnc projecting antac at die ends of the walls All of diem dim ui i 
measure illustrate the coalescence of ty pes which it char ju. trim*, of Athenian 
work, as it was to some extent typical of die people dseimelvrs 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE BEGINNING OF THE DECADENCE 


T HE supremacy of Athens in the Aegean portion of the Greek world 
was but short lived ; for a succession of long wars, the Peloponnesian 
(431-404 b.c.) and the Corinthian (395-387 B.C.), drained all her 
energies and deprived her of political leadership. Thus the fall of Athens in 
404 b.c. may justly be taken as the beginning of a new epoch; humiliated and 
impoverished, she was in no condition to mamtam the high artistic excellence 
which she had reached under Pericles. Less cultivated states became dominant 
powers, such as Sparta (404-371 B.c.) and Thebes (371-362 b.c.) ; then followed 

a period of vain struggles against the gradual encroachments by a people 
hitherto considered foreign, the Macedonians whose recognised ascendancy in 
Greek affairs may be dated from the battle of Chaeronea in 338 b.c. Icisbut 
natural that these rapid changes of political fortune should have found their 
echo in the absence of great architectural undertakings. During this century 
the architecture of the mainland is to be traced only in comparatively minor 


In the colonies of the west, conditions were even worse; we find practically 
no work which can be attributed to the fourth century. The catastrophe ot the 
Carthaginian invasion, the destruction of Selinus and Himera in 409 b.c., o 
Acragaf in 406, and of Gela and Camarina in 405 b.c., seem to have been 
followed by a period of utter stagnation. In 405 b.c. was drawn up a treaty 
between cLthage and the new tyrant of Syracuse, Dionysius, according to 
which Carthage was recognised as dominant in the western part of Sici y, a 
Syracuse remained the only important Greek state on the island. 

Far otherwise was it in Asia Minor, where the Ionic cities had played, as we 
observed, very little part in the artistic development of the fifth century. They 

the formation of the Delian Confederacy in 477 b.c. Thenceforward until 
404 b c they were overshadowed by Athens, to whom they were contributory; 
a„d the downfall of Athens merely gave them a new master, Sparta. It was not 
until the Peace of Antalcidas in 387 b.c. that the mainland powers withdrew 

Persian ^sovereignty . The second naval confederacy founded by Athens in 

the reigns of the Lydian kings and local tyrants of the archaic period, and they 
b ouuht about in Asia Minor a revival of architectural grandeur in which the 
dualities of the magnificent and ornate arc conspicuous ; in fact, tin outstanding 
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FOURTH-CENTURY POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


development until after the partition of Alexander’s empire by his generals. 
For, though it has been customary to adopt, as the terminal event of the 
political history of this time, the death of Alexander in 323 B.c., yet the 
employment of this date as a line of demarcation between the periods of artistic 
evolution is less satisfactory. It would be preferable to select 306 b.c., a moment 
when the new Hellenistic kingdoms were beginning to take shape, when 
Demetrius Poliorcetes had seized Athens and been acclaimed as “king,” together 
with his father Antigonus, and when Ptolemy Soter in opposition likewise 
adopted the regal title in Egypt. Thus the period now to be considered, 404- 
306 b.c., practically coincides with the fourth century. 

Throughout the Greek world the fourth century is characterised by certain 

general tendencies. In the first place, it marked the beginning of a decline from 

aesthetic perfection. The religious aspect, the chief inspiration of most styles 

of art, had reached its culmination in the Periclean temples, and now began to 

be outweighed by secular elements, a stage of development which indicates 

that we have passed the crest of the wave of evolution. From the temple, which 

had previously represented almost the sole aim of architecture, attention was 

diverted to a great variety of structures, almost as many types of buildings as 

we erect at the present day, corresponding to the varied activities of a more 

complex civilisation. And even in religious architecture the same striving for 

diversity and innovation is manifest in the increase of ornament, at the expense 
of strength and dignity. 


e great temple-building epoch on the Greek mainland had passed with 
the end of the fifth century ; but the recurrence of unforeseen catastrophes, fires, 
earthquakes, or landslides, demanded unremitting architectural activity. The 
rebuilding of the temples of Apollo and Athena at Delphi, and of Athena Alea 
at Tegea, are examples of this process. The Alcmaeonid temple of Apollo at 
e phi, for instance, was destroyed by a landslide in 373 b.c., and the expense 
accounts show that the recomtruction dragged on for more than forty years ; 
the architect is reported to have been a Corinthian, Spintharus, but various 
otherssucceeded him such as Xenodorus and Agathon. It was rebuilt almost on 
the old plan, with very slight readjustment of the dimensions to accord with 
the contemporary system of proportions. For this reason the plan retains the 

possrbie, the injured portions of the fluting being repaired inXo an] ^ 
0l f f ? tablature JfY^g been utilised for buttressing the foundations ’ the new 

marble ’ ** °V he flanks b ^g of the new *fo r m charac teris tic 

-d with^fi^tohertoTed of ^ 

- lL J 
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any remains suggesting that they were afterwards carried off to Rome or 

^OnTof the few Doric temples erected in accordance with the normal fifth- 
century plan, hexastyle and with thirteen columns on the flanks, and with 
pronaos and opisthodomus both distyle in-antis, was the ater temple of Artemis 
Laphria at Calydon, erected at about 360 b.c. It was built over the foundations 
of the earlier temple, the rear portion supported by a high terrace wall o 

pseudo-isodomic masonry; and it followed the old orientation facing more 

nearly south than east. The material was poros limestone up to the root level, 
the marble sima had spouts in the form of hunting-dog heads. Since the mutules 
of the outer cornice were blue, as usual, some triglyphs painted red may have 
belonged to the inner porches, which had sculptured metopes as at Olympia 
and Bassae. The cella apparently contained Ionic columns with twenty flutes. 

Among the planning innovations appearing in the new temples of the fourth 
century was the gradual atrophy of the opisthodomus, accompanied by a 
shortening of the whole peristyle. The first stage appears m the unfinished 

the flanks, once decorated with sculpture by Scopas ; here the opisthodomus still 
appears but in very shallow form with the columns in-antis practically touc g 
the P rear wall of the cella. The next step was to terminate the mner building 
with a simple wall at the back, reducing the width of the pteroma at the rear 
until it was uniform with that on the flanks. An early and characteristic example 
was the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus, hexastyle but with oifiy e even 
columns on the flanks because of the fewer elements within. The architect in 
charge was Theodotus, and the work was begun at about 3 80 ^ anmterestmg 
feature is the survival of its expense accounts, containing much information 
concerning its erection. The pediments contained superb sculpture by Timo- 

of ?he Greeks and Amazons appeared on the east front, and the capture of 
Troy on the west, while the cella contained a gold-and-ivory statue of the g 

Mt. Ptoul in Boeotia, probably erected at about 316 b.c ^ 

thirteen columns on the flanks on account of the very long cella. I 
details this temple reveals the growing tendency to depart f "T * h ia 

hale a "g ovolo, and", he cotntce has compheated bed and ctowmng 

mrmldines with a cavetto above the hawksbeak. 

As the 8 Doric order in itself was now incapable of bemg further perfect , 
arch t cts beg n to seek variety by introducing additional ornament or com- 

described^ by Pausarias in the following terms : “The fust tow of columns is 
Doric and Ihc next Corinthian; without the temple,' too, stand column 
the Iotuc order.” This is, incidentally, Pausanias s only reference to t .e 
tan order. He regarded the temple as the most 

in the Pelopoimcsus, though two exceeded it, at Corinth an y p 

x The Greek text says “within the temple, probably y error. 
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peristyle was Doric, hexastyle but with the unusual number of fourteen columns 
on the flanks; the reason for the great length is to be found in the retention of 
the opisthodomus and in the influence of the neighbouring temple at Bassac, 
which Scopas appears to have consciously imitated. For the same reason a 
lateral doorway was opened in the north flank wall. Many of the dimensions 
ot the plan, moreover, were imitated from the Propylaca at Athens; thus the 
column spacing was exactly reproduced, the axes being set out at intervals of 
a 1 diameters of 4§ Doric feet. But in 
elevation the more slender propor- 
tions of the fourth centurv prevailed, 
the Doric columns being; diameters 

o 

high, and the entablature only a 
quarter ot the height of the columns. 

Th e ma rble simas are of the new 
fourth-century type, moulded on the 
pediments but of the vertical parapet 
type carved with rinccaux 011 the 
flanks, surmounted by rampant ante- 
tixes; curiously the joints of the 
raking sima are perfectly vertical 
rather than normal to the slopes. 

The pronaos and opisthodomus like- 
wise were Doric; but the cella was 
lined with semi-detached columns 
imitating the arrangement at Bassae, 
though the capitals were Corinthian 
instead of Ionic. It is possible that 
the Ionic columns were votive 
monuments on separate foundations 
flanking the approach to the temple. 

The Corinthian capitals (Plate LVIII) 
has e unusually low proportions; 

Scopas did not, like Tieodorus in 
the Tholos at Delphi, imitate the 
details at Bassae, but struck out in 
a new direction, the most important 
changes being the omission of the 
central spirals (here replaced by large 


f\) 

o 



Fig. 79. The Temple op Athena Alea 

at Tegea, 


canthus leaves) and the use of the cauliculus or fluted sheath for the corner 
volutes, appearing here for the first time. The necking joint, as at Bassae is 
ocated slightly below the bottom of the capital; and here again the shafts’ if 

<j> ia een complete, would have had twenty flutes like the Doric Other 
indications of the rivalry with Bassae are the stone pteroma cetWs usu a lv 
m ooden in Peloponnesian temples, and the roof tiles pierced for liditinVi-l-^ ar A 

S £' W y 1,e Kmp,c 
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the architrave below. But the pediment sculptures were described by Pausanias 
representing the Calydonian boar hunt on the east, the battle of Telephus and 
Achilles on the west; and many of the fragments, particularly heads, ave 
survived to give an idea of the style of Scopas. The present temple replaced an 
earlier structure destroyed by fire m 394 b.c.; but it does not seem to have been 
erected until nearly fifty years later, in part by artisans who had worked with 
Scopas on the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus (355-350 b.c.) and had subsequently 

followed him to Tcgca. 1 . . c , .11 

This combination of the orders was characteristic also of other mainland 

temples of the fourth century, such as those of Zeus at Nernea, of Zeus at 

Stratos and of the Mother of the Gods (Metroum) at Olympia (Fig. 44 at M). 

All three, moreover, follow the fourth-century tendency to omit the opistho- 

domus and to shorten the peristyle to twelve columns (Ncmea) or to eleven 

(Stratos, Olympia). At Nernea, however, space was left behind the cros 

colonnade of the cella for a sunken adytum (with a descending stairway) 

corresponding to the inner room at Bassae. In only one of these examples, at 

Nernea do columns exist to their full height; and here the proportions are even 

more slender than at Tegea, 6§ lower diameters (Plate LIII). Thus, while the 

St of the columns, 34 fat f inch, seems to have been a conscious repetition 

of the dimension m the Parthenon and the temple of Zeus at Olympia, the 

diameter is about a foot less than in the Parthenon, about 2 feet less than at 

Olympia. The temple at Nernea is entirely constructed of poros limestone with 

the exception of the marble sima, which presents the identical peculiarities an 

both The Corinthian colonnade of the interior, however, is free-standing 
rather than engaged, supporting an upper storey of slender piers, and returns 
across the rear ^enframe the cult statue and segregate the ady tum as at Bassae. 
The temple at Stratos and the Metroum at Olympia had their interior co urnns 

at-Stratosfoe internal entablature had a denticulated cornice, the top of which is 
rough showing as at Bassae that it was never crowned by a sima and su ?| est ^S 

temple at Stratos was never finished, the steps retaining their P^ctive surfac 

neighbourhood is that of Poseidon at Molycnon. And a temple similar to th 

Metroum at Olympia was erected near by at Lcprcum. 

Amon 6 peripheral Doric temples of unusual nature should U tha 

nf Anollo at Cyrcnc, now rebuilt in more monumental form. The old cdla was 
retained but the outer orthostates were replaced by others of greater due ness 

icndtd ftl the main £adc » <1.0 cella doorway. Tins structure was 

, Thi . relationship to the Mausoleum, and consequently the dating in a la ^ct decade than 

SiSi .lie name, of Idrieu, and Ada, who began .0 rergu ... )*> «.c„ after .he 
deaths of Mausolus and Artemisia. 
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PLATE LVI 



SCULPTURED DRUM FROM THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AT EPHESUS 

( ddtttqu MITSFUM) 



SCULPTURED BASE FROM THE TEMPLE OF 


APOLLO AT DIDYMA (LOUVRE) 










OTHER DORIC TEMPLES 


destroyed by fire in a.d. 117 and was then rebuilt witli unfluted Doric cnlumm 
and with Roman details. And at Delos, after it became independent of A them 
in 314 13. c., work was resumed on the abandoned peripteral temple of Apollo. 
The stylobate was added, and the design of the peristyle was changed from 
Ionic to Doric, with a very strange consequence at the comers, lor, with the 
stylobate joints and the columns necessarily spaced in accordance with the 
existing regular joints of the lower steps, the uniform column spacing of 7 feet 
inches was maintained throughout, without the normal angle contraction. 
The columns were never fluted; but the entablature, imitated from that of the 
adjacent Athenian temple, was completely finished. This work was continued 
slowly through a considerable part of the third century. 

Of less importance are a few smaller prostyle Doric temples, such as, at 

1 ) J a o m a a « /% n r »1 1 /A A i t 1 / O i > A t \ l ' 1 1 A t" 1 ^ j ‘ ll#* i # 1 v i t I 


W A- *** X l J 1 

Epidaurus again, the hexastyle temple of Artemis (again with the heads of 
hunting-dogs serving as water-spouts) and two smaller temples which may 
have been dedicated to Aphrodite and Themis; these had interior Ionic columns 
lining the cella on three sides. The most interesting, however, is the third temple 
of Athena Pronaea at Delphi, erected a short distance to the west of the older 
temple in order to escape the path of landslides ; it was beautifully worked in 
hard grey limestone, and behind the Doric fayade were Ionic semi-columns, 
the two orders appearing in conjunction as in the Athenian Propvlaea, with no 
separating walls. 

As for temples of the Ionic order, it is evident that some were erected on the 
Greek mainland during the fourth century, but their surviving fragments are 
so few that we lack information on a most vital detail, whether their entab- 
latures included both the mainland frieze and the Asiatic dentils . 1 On the island 
of Samothrace, to be sure, a marble Ionic temple of the Cabiri was built shortly 
before the middle of the fourth century, apparently with both members and 
perhaps the earliest example of this combination, which in such case might 
have resulted from its intermediate position between the Greek mainland and 
Asia Minor. The unusual combination of the sima of cyma recta profile, 

decorated with rinceaux in relief, with the rampant antefixes may have been 
inherited from the Erechtheum . 2 

Turning now to the area across the Aegean Sea, we examine the Ionic 
temples of this period in Asia Minor. One of the most typical, though not the 
most imposing, of these is the temple of Athena at Prienc, near Miletus, a 
small but beautiful example begun at about 340 b.c. from the designs of 
Pythius, who wrote a book about it. It was dedicated by Alexander the Great 

. 1 , A tem pl e of Apollo Patrous, on the west edge of the Athenian Agora, dating from the 
third quarter of the fourth century, seems to have had Ionic columns on the facade spaced 
eet 3f inches on centres, but no fragments have been identified. On a hill just outside 
agasae in Thessaly (included within the city of Demetrias in 293 b.c.) there seems to have 
been an Ionic temple with elaborately carved mouldings recalling the richness of the 

qiite hli^sibler attnbutl ° n by StaWm to a P recinct wall of the third century seems 

* The attribution of the sculptured frieze to this temple is not absolutely certain • for the 
mna and antefixes of the Erechtheum, see p. i 94 . The discovery of two framnems of 

^ nuce at Samothrace, with the guttae separately inserted hi the mutules has given 

dates from before the Athenian supremacy), just as Assos was in Asia ( ’ 
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in 334 b.c., and Ills inscription appeared on one of the pronaos antae. The 
completion of the west end, and the installation of the cult statue, a copy o 
the Athena Parthenos in wood and gilded bronze, were delayed until the time 
of Orophernes (Holo femes) of Cappadocia, 158-156 b.c., probably under 
the supervision of Hermogenes. The temple is hexastyle, with eleven columns 
on the flanks, and is of the ordinary plan, with pronaos, cella, and opisthodomus 
(Fie. 80) d As in the temples of Zeus at Olympia and of Hera near Argos, the 
architect seems in this case to have regarded his design as the embodiment of a 
canon of proportions. Thus the rectangle formed by the axes of the colonnades 
is exactly 60 by 120 Ionic feet, the length being twice the width; and the axial 
spacing is 12 Ionic feet. 2 The column diameter was proportioned to the axia 
spacing as closely as possible to 1 : 2f, being rounded off to 4g Ionic feet (actual 
ratio 1 : 2-743); and the width of each column plinth is exactly half of the 
axial spacing (like the abaci in the temple of Zeus at Olympia). Since the 
width of the plinths is 6 Ionic feet, the rectangle enclosing the plinths measures 
66 bv 126 Ionic feet, with the ratio 11 : 21. The cella building is three by eig t 
axial spacings and so 36 by 96 Ionic feet to the centres of the antae; but, t e 
latter being 4 Ionic feet in width, the enclosing rectangle is exactly 40 by 100 
Ionic feet, in the ratio 2:5, and the interior length of the cella is 50 Ionic 
feet or half of the external length. The interpretation of these and other 
proportions running through the design must have formed the substance o 
the lost book by Pythius, from which Vitruvius preserved a few paraphrased 


The bases of the columns of the peristyle rested on square plinths, features 
never found in the earlier Greek temples (except at Ephesus), possibly because 
they would have interfered with the free passage round. The torus of the base 
is horizontally fluted only in its lower portion; the upper part retains its smooth 
parabolic surface, not as a means of shedding ram but merely as a sign of 
incomplction or of oversight on the part of the builders. 3 In the capitals the 
volute cushion still retains the sagging line between the volutes, characters ic 
of the best periods; the angle capitals have a palmette carved as a decorative 
motive beneath the canted volute, while at the inner corners the whole plan is 

j The site was excavated by the first expedition of the Dilettanti Society in 1764, and by 
the tWrd n ^ when a capital of the peristyle and one of the anta capitals, as well as 
numerous' other details, were brought to the British Museum. The final excavations were 
undertaken by a German expedition in 1895-1898, and much of the material was trans- 
ported to the Berlin Museum, where one complete column is restored with its cntablat . 
t ini/* nf the temple remains in place except the stylobate. 

L “ Because of the accuracy of these calculations and the careful measurements taken from 
this temnlc it becomes, as checked with the evidence from Didyma (p. 229, note 2), our 
umst uu^wordiy source of information for the length of the Ionic foot. The styHbate 
measurements are 19*53 by 37' 17 >”• or 64*075 by 131 949 feet, from wliich wc subt^^ 
..go m or 6-201 feet for twice the distance to the column centres, obtaim g . • 

^ 575 inches. It is to be noted that this is 
somewhat less than the unit of 295*7 nun. falsely deduced from the Parthenon and usually 

aC ^This peculiar half-fluted torus is generally published as a special treatment, b ut should 
n „t be so considered. The lower part was fluted before setting because ,t would have b cen 
difficult to carve afterwards; and the workmen never happened to give the final tou 

the upper part. 
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slightly distorted in order to give whole volutes (though somewhat contracted) 
instead of the intersecting volutes usually employed. The anta capitals, as in so 
many Asiatic examples, differ on front and sides, the front having superposed 
carved mouldings (a cyma reversa below two ovolos), while the sides are 
decorated with rinccaux and foliage in relief. The walls arc curiously con- 
structed with a variety of pseudo-isodomic masonry in which a pair of high 
courses alternates with one low course, a more complicated form than that in 
the Cnidian treasury at Delphi. The height of the columns was apparently 
designed as 8f lower diameters, this being rounded off to 38^ Ionic feet 
(8| diameters). The entablature at Priene still 
adheres to the traditional Asiatic type, omitting 
the frieze, but with very heavy dentils in the 
cornice (Plate LV). 1 The omission of the frieze 
yields proportions which seem to our eyes 
abnormally thin; thus its total height is exactly 

7 Ionic feet, or two elevenths of the height of 
the columns. 

A smaller temple at Priene, that of Asclepius, 
consisting merely of a cella with a prostyle 
tetrastyle portico, is probably of the period 
of the temple of Athena or a little later. The 
entablature undoubtedly lacked a frieze; and 
the raking sima has the axes of the anthemion 
set verticallv. 

At Halicarnassus was a temple of Ares with 
an acrolithic statue by Leochares (or Timotheus), 
and so probably of the time of the Mausoleum. 

Its great Ionic columns, 3 feet 10 inches in 
diameter, were imitated from those of the 
Erechtheum, having neckings decorated 

with a double border of anthemion above 
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Fig. 80. — The Temple of Athena 

Polias at Priene. 
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and a lyre pattern below, thus constituting 
a valuable piece of evidence for Athenian 
influence in Asia Minor at this time. But 

unknowf lliS infll,CUCe cxtendcd to tlle inclusion of a sculptured frieze is 

Though not the largest, the most important temple in Asia Minor was the 
great temple ( E ) of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesus. The archaic temple of the sixth 
century, known as the Croesus (‘D’) temple, is stated to have been burnt m 
356 b c„ on the night of the birth of Alexander the Great, and was rebuilt 
mmediately afterwards on a platform 8 feet 9$ inches higher, in still neater 

borrowing from the earlier temple the idea of the sculptured^olunds wHch 

p u bl ka t i o ns° of th e* or derat^riene; 5 ThcfT ^ " Sti11 a PP<^s in ™*y 

entire problem of the m rve Sezekslentahl^ ' ““ V f * Z? ° mitted ’ and co ^quenrl y the 

upper fascia ^ bcd ‘ mouId -g ™der the dentils fits directly on fhe 
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were used only here and in the old temple at Didyma. It was the beauty of these 
sculptures which caused this temple to be classed among the seven wonders of 
the ancient world; 1 and Scopas is reputed to have been one of the sculptors of 
the colunmae caciatae. The architects of the new temple were Paeonius of Ephesus 
and Demetrius the slave of Artemis; with this temple is sometimes associated a 
third name, that of Alexander’s architect Deinocrates. The work is reported to 
have consumed one hundred and twenty years, so that it would not have been 

completed until 236 B.c. 2 3 

The plan of the new temple being absolutely identical with that of the 
archaic temple, column rising above column base and wall above wall, we 
repeat the same octastyle dipteral plan (tripteral on the west front) that has 
been previously described, with twenty-one columns on the flanks and nine 
across the rear, one hundred and seventeen external columns in all. The same 
plan (apart from the arrangement of the steps) applying to both structures 
(Fig. 81), the same is true of the statements of Pliny, who obviously did not 
distinguish between the Croesus and Alexander temples but borrowed his 
statements indiscriminately from the book of Chersiphron and Metagenes 
about the old temple and from descriptions of the new temple given by later 
writers. The chief difference in plan results from the greater elevation of the 
stylobate, which must have been reached by fourteen steps rather than by two 
as in the archaic temple. And the extreme dimensions of the bottom step, 
239 feet 4 inches by 436 feet 5 inches, must have been due to the presence of a 
broad passage outside the peristyle, not on the stylobate itself as in the Rhoccus 
temple at Samos or the Croesus temple at Ephesus, but four or five steps 
lower. 3 The stylobate dimensions were 168 feet 8 inches by 365 feet 9 inches, 
and the column plinths lay 2 feet, the column axes 6 feet 3 2 inches, inside the 
stylobate face. The column spacings showed the same variations that occurred 
in the older temple; but the column diameters seem to have been uniform, 
6 feet \ inch (6| Ionic feet). And the column height, according to Pliny, was 
60 Ionic feet, considerably greater than in its predecessor, and yielding a more 
slender proportion of 9$ diameters. 

The column bases, as at Prienc, arc of Asiatic form set 011 plinths, the latter 
tending henceforth to become integral members of Asiatic bases.-* But thirty-six 
of the columns, according to Pliny, were sculptured, and from these we have 

1 The site of the temple was discovered and excavated by J. T. Wood for the British 
Museum in 1869-1874, and examples of the architecture and sculpture were brought to the 
museum. Additional facts were ascertained by a second expedition of the British Museum 
in 1004-1905 but the new material collected by D. G. Hogarth and A. E. Henderson has 
not been published. Wood found in place only two of the column bases of the peristyle of 
the north and south flanks, a length of about 100 feet of the lowest Step of the platform on 
the north side, and the foundations of a great portion of the rest of the structure , these, 

with Pliny’s brief description, form the data for a conjectural restoration. 

* The period of 120 years mentioned by Pliny is sometimes applied rather to the archaic 
temple, assuming that its construction was protracted from about 560 to 440 B.c. 

3 Philon of Byzantium speaks of a ten-stepped platform; on the other hand, the dimen- 
sions 215 by 425 Ionic feet given by Pliny might easily be applied to the edge of the upper 
nlatform if there were nine steps in the lower scries and five in the upper (Fig. 8t). 

a There has been some doubt as to whether the course 17$ inches high under the trochilus 
disk at Ephesus was a plinth or part of the stylobate. It is certainly, however, a plinth, 

forming part of the base. 
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both sculptured bottom drums and square sculptured pedestals. The sculptured 
drums (Plates LIV, 1 LVI) probably belong to the first two rows of columns on 
the west facade, sixteen in all. The square pedestals may be placed under the 
twelve columns of the pronaos and the eight of the opisthodomus, their total 
number twenty being exactly that required to fill out Pliny’s thirty-six. 2 These 
twenty columns on pedestals would have lacked plinths, their circular Asiatic 
bases resting directly on the pedestals; and their total height, and consequently 
their diameter, would have been less than in the outer peristyle in accordance 
with the requirements of the pedestals, exactly like the porch columns of smaller 
scale on pedestals at Sardis. The great capitals arc of excellent design; but not 
all of them are finished, and one is of particular interest because the" eye retains 
the eight radii and the variously located centre points by which the volute spiral 
was laid out in octants with compasses. The architrave has three fascias (forming 
a lintel 3 feet ii| inches high) and a separate bold egg-and-dart moulding, well 
suited to support the dentils; the frieze was evidently omitted; and of the cornice 
we have only the great ovolo (with a cavetto below) which crowned the dentils, 
and me sima. The total height of this friezeless entablature, apart from the sima’ 
could hardly have been more than a sixth of the height of the columns, and so 
must have presented a thin and unsatisfactory appearance, in the absence of 
such a colossal sima parapet as that of its predecessor. In order to relieve the 
entablature, and particularly the vast central span, of the weight of the pediment 
three great openings in the form of windows were left in the tympanum 
(presumably to be concealed behind sculpture), following a principle already 

A*£; ; tr p,ci,ous “ Acngas (temp,e ° f c ° iicord > and 

proposed! 

drums and pedestals which form so ininnrh l* ° n 01 ^ StUc ^ sculptured 

was formerly generally accepted But his ^ ° u Q ^ ma * ns * n British Museum, 

drums all resting direedy on^e styloba^ olZT* ' ^ ^ ^ulptureci 

each facade, on pedestals of which the tons wem fl'k t'T™ ^ which ei S ht wep e on 
mside each of the facade rows, behind the pedestals ^ sty ]?bate — with nine steps 

the flanks— permitted the use of only fou^ stens ’ d c , orres P°«dmg to a podium along 
short of attaining the width of the actual remain I f nStyle and so . fe11 

come in Henderson’s restoration (Plate LIV1 the V • 0l ^ f ^. e atter difficulty is over- 
and drums seems unsatisfactory Lethaby III und^T 011 ° f ^ SCuI P tured Postals 
and drums; but his arrangements, both with respect to th^H^ m se P apatm g pedestals 
sculptured columns and the use of the pedestals on the C a dls P osltlon the thirty-six 

drums behind them, seem unreasonable. The alternative nlf ^’ , COnCealin S the sculptured 

^sculptured drums, agrees with the use of the pedes’tah TtTr^T behind 
- C k B ler as the P ro P er restoration for Ephesus P \La um! d ., d Was Su ggested by 


R C Butler as the propV^don ~~~~ wy 

by restoring two rows each of eight sculptured dmn-,'^ d f ? WS thlS to a certai 'i extent 

of four for pedestals in the pronaos; but this does not leavin S th e remainder 

A closer analogy to Sardis would limit the pedestals to th t P roba ble column distribution. 

m , C P ron aos and to the three central rows (six colnm 6 C ,f ntra rows (ten columns) 

resulting isolation of two sculptured drums t ^ °P ist bodo,nus ; but the 

satisfactory than the arrangement in Fig 81 °P lsthodo ™s antae seems less 

these tympanum windows at Ephesus are not- -w 11 
which represent the facade of the temple. alIy P reserved but appear in coins 
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Another colossal temple dedicated to Artemis in this neighbourhood was that 
at the Persian seat of government, Sardis, also known as the temple of Cybele 
(the name of Artemis appears in an inscription on the wall of the temple itself), 
which replaced an older structure destroyed by the lonians in 497 B.c. Judging 



(Restored by Fcrgusson, Lethaby and Dinsmoor.) 


the purity of its original details it was probably contemporary with the 
c at Ephesus, which it closely resembles. The temple stands exactly in the 


from 

temple at Ej 
pa 


tli of landslides from the Acropolis; and during an earthquake in A.D. 17 a 


ie Roman work- 


mass of the hill crushed the east front, thus accounting for t 
manship in that portion of the structure. 1 Again octastyle, with twenty columns 

• The upper halves of two of the cast facade columns had always remained visible, one 
with the original Creek capital (which Cockerell specially admired) and the other with a 
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on the flanks, the facades reproduce the great variety of gradation found at 
Ephesus, from 17 feet 4§ inches for the spacing on centres at the corners, through 
17 feet ioi inches and 21 feet 9f inches to a maximum of 23 feet 2 inches at 
the centre. Unlike Ephesus, however, the scheme was not dipteral but pseudo- 
dipteral, at least in part, for on the flanks the interval between the columns and 
the cella wall is equal to two intercolumniations, as if the inner row of columns 
had there been omitted (Fig. 82). On the facades there is an inner row, forming 
a prostyle arrangement before the pronaos and opisthodomus, directly behind 
the outer row; it is among these inner columns that we find the square pedestals 
two in each porch, left in block form and clearly intended to be sculptured,’ 
supporting Ionic columns of a smaller size, which form the best analogies for 
the treatment at Ephesus (Plate LIII). The stylobate was never laid in place so 
that its planned dimensions must be estimated; but in view of the identity of 
column diameters and widths of plinths with the corresponding dimensions at 
Didyma, as noted below, it is reasonable to assume that the stylobate would 
1 ewise have been about 16 inches outside the column plinths, thus yielding 
total stylobate dimensions of 148 feet 8 inches by 324 feet. Furthermore, the 

Tn-!i nS Cen erectc< ^ on separate pier foundations (as was also the case 

at Didyma) with intermittent gaps which, in the unfinished state of the temple 

remained unfilled toward the west end, a more economical mode of access 

flmhr e of ntU 7 F m by u PaS$in S f hrou g h the foundations and ascending a 
flight of seven steps within the peristyle, directly to the opisthodomus columrn 1 

The pronaos and opisthodomus enclosed great areas about 45 by 60 feet in 
K f f Ct W TilC f IIa ’ readied by $teps from the P^naos was at a We 1 

in Asia Mil™ the'diamctt'rl' valy “ut w'’ ercCKd “ P '° ,hat time 

The height followed L fc «> « comers. 

than at Ephesus T & he bases amlf A 1 °T ^ ? °^ Y * Iomc foot ™re 

some cases carved with the guillorhe ^ d ° rm ’ T ^ pbnt ^ s;2 torus is in 

ea with the guilloche and various foliate patterns. Most of the 

J3S 3& “ to the 

The excessively complicated restoration of the\tof aT* MuSeum in N ew York, 

plan, is due in part to the inclusion of the so-called “T vA .the west, as represented in the 
But it is probable that this would have been comnll i^? 3 " building at a lower level, 
that the steps would not have broken so meticulously ro.L^'v “ t , he f ° Urth ccntu ry and 

sr ,he 

were 1 “ “““ “ that they 

■n .he analogy of Ephesus and Didyma, they must be m“™«ed afpiSf “ 
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shafts were never fluted, except those of the smaller order on the pedestals. 
The latter, since the pedestals are 7 feet 1 inch high, are reduced in height to 
51 feet 4 inches, and in diameter to 5 feet 3|- inches (5^ Ionic feet), giving more 
slender proportions of nearly 9§ diameters. 1 The capitals are particularly ornate, 



F IG . 82. Thb Temple op Artbmis-Cybele at Sardis. (Restored by Butler.) 

especially those of the smaller order, some with acanthus scrolls or Jieurotis at 
the middle of the volute cushion, or with inverted palmettes carved on the 
eggs 0 f the echinus (like the superposed ornament in the archaic temples of 

1 There is no reason for assuming, because of these differences, that the smaller columns 
were earlier work of the fifth century. 
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TEMPLE OE APOLLO AT 


DIDYMA 
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BY KNACKFLSS) 



THE THOLOS 


AT DELPHI (MARMARIA) 







PLATE LVIII 




IONIC PILASTER CAPITAL, TEMPLE OF APOLLO AT DIDYMA (LOUVRE 






SARDIS AND DIDYMA 


Chios), and perhaps, like the complicated ornament in the Persian palaces ai 
the eastern end of the Sardis-Susa road, a concession to Persian taste. The 
baluster sides also are variously treated, ribbed, imbricated, or carved with 
palmettes. Some of the capitals arc Roman imitations of the originals, due to 
the repairs. The entablature seems to betray later influence, suggesting that the 
work was of long duration; for the crowning moulding of the architrave, a 
cyma recta with a fillet at the top, would be unsuitable under a dentil course 
and implies that there was a frieze, 1 such as was eventually added also at Didyma. 
The anta capitals are also late, of the second century B.c. if not actually Roman; 
and the enframement of the great east doorway has Roman profiles resulting 
from the repairs. 

Paeonius of Ephesus, one of the architects of the temple of Artemis in that 
city, was employed together with Daphnis of Miletus to build the temple of 


tui utLduu o liAi^icncc Liicii it was rcuuiiL snoruy arter 
the destruction of the archaic temple by Darius in 494 B.C. docs not agree with 
the character of the remains. The work was prolonged for nearly four centuries, 
as we know from the inscriptions and the treatment of the detail, and finally 
stopped, leaving the structure still incomplete, at about 41 a.d. 2 It was one of 
the largest temples in Asia Minor, so large that, according to Strabo, 3 they were 
unable to roof it; in other words, the cella was hypaethral, one of the few 
examples about which there is no doubt, though, curiously enough, Vitruvius 
does not refer to it in this connection. The temple was dipteral, and unique in 
that the facades were decastyle; on the flanks were twenty-one colunms, so that 
including the twelve columns in the deep pronaos the total number was one 
hundred and twenty (Fig 83). The columns have a diameter of 6 feet 7-f inches 
( s onic feet) as at Sardis; the unfinished standing column still retains the 
figures for the diameters inscribed upon it. Also the plinths are identical in 
wi th with those at Sardis 8 feet 10 inches. The axial spacing is uniformly 

the variations found m the other huge Ionic temples. The columns are 64 feet 

th e U foot S unitwo Ct D 67 IOmC fC ? m height> aS dose to lower diameters as 

uld permit, and so even more slender than at Ephesus The 

2 The S 3 ? robtbfv 1 fel/T an ASiadC f rt SS entablat -e seems unwarranted. 

ruins by the Dilettanti expeditions of 1764^18^2 “ n ?b 3 = ^ inves ^ lgation of the 
failed to clear up the problem of its £o r y aild £ nr^T^ 11 ' I§73 ’ 

one unfinished and unfluted on the north Sn - l ^ e '‘Oihtif iee on the south flank, and 
but the lower potttaoAhe t'^wi ™>am stand, „g ,o their complete height; 
column is of particular interest in that the s K ound intact throughout. The unfinished 
with the dimensions to 

average axial spacing of 5 • 2975 m ^ 333x1 cs Peaally with the 

ii- 58 7 inches (cf. p. 222, note 2). Gerkan suggests on less'saSfacto ° f "T' 3 T 1 ' ° r 
294-22 mm. or 11-581 inches Two of thp jJw „• ’ r Satls actor y grounds, a foot of 

3 Strabo says, “h east fa f ade bases are in the Louvre. 

of all, but which, on account of its Ct ^u buflt a tem P le which « the largest 
mside and outside, precious ^ there now exist, 

by those of the archaic Polycrates temple at Samos. S imensions were in reality exceeded 
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THE TEMPLE AT DIDYMA 


from the centre substituting a circular plinth for the upper torus, while the 
second and fourth from the centre substitute a plinth for the disk with the two 
scotias. But the first and third from the centre arc further differentiated by 
having, in the latter case, the Attic profile with a scotia and a lower torus 
instead of the disk with two scotias below the circular plinth. And the second 
and fourth from the centre are again differentiated in that the plinth which 
takes the place of the disk is circular in the fourth and dodccagonal in the 
second, the latter having each face panelled and decorated within with con- 
ventional foliage, or in one case with a Nereid riding a sea-horse (Plate LV1). 
The circular plinths and the torus mouldings arc also richly carved, with 
maeanders, imbricated patterns of laurel leaves, and anthemion designs. In this 
exuberant richness of ornament at the bases of the columns the architects 


would seem to have attempted to rival, though in another direction, the famous 
colunmae caelatae of Ephesus. Analogous is the treatment of the corner capitals, 
with busts of Apollo and other divinities protruding from the normal volutes 
(Plate LV), with the angle volutes replaced by the foreparts of winged lions 
or winged horses, and with a bull’s head at the centre; and the egg-and-dart 
of the echinus is replaced by a lotus-and-palmette. The style of these heads 
bears so strong a resemblance to the sculptures of the Great Altar at Pcrgamum, 
built by Eumenes II (197-159 b.c.), as to suggest that the upper portions of the 
temple were being worked at this late epoch. 1 This is in accord with the design 
o t le ordinary Ionic capitals at Didyma which seem considerably later than 
the capitals at Ephesus. In the entablature was inserted a frieze, sculptured 
with heads of Medusa punctuating great rinceaux of acanthus; the heads were 
not, as might have been expected, so arranged as to carry up the lines of the 
columns but occurred midway between them.* It would be interesting to 
know whether the frieze was an integral part of the original design, as con- 
trasted with the friezeless entablatures of Priene and Ephesus; probably 
however, we may regard it as a Hellenistic revision, for which the architrave 

o?d'oTTh m0dlf,e ^ aS i at SardlS ’ With mou]dm S s unsuitable for the support 
faces are carved with palmettes and the like. At the time when the work 

r co^ceTnd H y bV 7 ^ ep ° ch> 0lJy the dentl1 course of 

permanently lacked its cornice and pediments (Plate LVII) F 

antechamber °nrrh ^ V™ I” 4 7 “ Ver , y dee P- alld this was followed by an 

’ l f! the P lace fro m which the oracles were delivered- on 

: ';, erc st ° ne staircases, carried between walls. Though a doorway 

wa .,u„u _ r. a; r-irisir; 

“ wasformeriy ^assumed' that ijl die tKSfdW « '"'peria, 

volutes ; in this respect Plate LV requires correction P ^ head$ P rotrudin g from the 
3 In this respect also Plate LV must be corrected* 
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the beginning of the decadence 


and lead down to the cclla, an open court with the pavement 13 feet 2 inches 
below the stylobate of the peristyle. The mouldings in all this part of the work 
have Hellenistic profiles. The walls of the cclla were decorated with immense 
pilasters, nearly 6 feet wide and 3 feet in projection, resting upon a podium 
17 feet 7 inches high, so that their bases were 4 feet 5 inches higher than those of 
the peristyle. Thus the height of the pilasters, including capital and base, was 
so much less than that of the peristyle columns. The pilaster capitals were 
very varied in design (Plate LVIII), though they are all of the 1 Loto-Iomc 
volute type which is so characteristic of work of this period in Asia Minor, the 
vertical volutes being connected across the bottom of the capital, and the 
enclosed panel decorated with foliage and griffins, and between the capitals 



Fig. 84. — Capital of Semi-column in Temple of Apollo at Didyma. 


ran a band sculptured with griffins and lyres. There were nine pilasters on cac a 
side, and three at the west end, besides the responds at each corner, the vast 
length of the cclla being due to the fact that there was no opisthodoinus. At 
the cast end of the cclla, separating three entrance doorways, were two semi- 
detached columns ranging with the pilasters, but with Corinthian capitals 
which arc more fully developed than any other examples hitherto noted (big. 
84); the spirals in the centre of each face, which alone arc sheathed in can ici 1 
carrying the palmctte, are, however, too small and leave too much of the sur ace 
of the bell uncovered. Access to these three doorways, and through them to the 
antechamber behind the pronaos, was gained only by means of a great Hig it 
of twenty-four steps, so feet in width, leading up from the great court. ie 
laurel groves which filled the cclla, at least until the time of Strabo, eventually 
disappeared, and the whole area was covered with a marble pavement. Near the 
back was a shrine, measuring 2# by 475 fet. which had the for,., of a httlc 
prostyle tetrastyle Ionic temple; the anta capitals were decorated with a winged 
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THE TELESTERION PORCH AT ELEUSIS 


figure at the centre and a leaf ornament on either side, and the entablature 
included both frieze (of cyma profile, decorated with the anthemiou) and 
dentils. In this shrine was placed the archaic bronze figure of Apollo by 
Canachus, which was brought back by Scleucus from Ecbatana at about 
295 b.c., after having been carried off by Xerxes. 

With this structure we have passed the limits of the fourth century and have 
entered the next period, the Hellenistic; the further development in Asia Minor 
must be deferred until we take up this period in the following chapter. For the 
present we may turn to the other types of religious and semi-religious buildings 
that adorned the sanctuaries of the fourth century, and to the structures 
exemplifying the new advances in secular architecture. 


* * * * * 

Much more imposing in scale than most of the normal temples, though 
designed in the comparative simplicity of the Doric order, were the projects 
for the addition of the portico, which had apparently been omitted at the time 
of the fifth-century construction, on the southeast front of that temple of 
unusual plan already mentioned, the Hall of the Mysteries at Eleusis (Fig. 73 ; 
Plate LX VI). There were two successive designs for this work in the fourth 
century, neither of them finished. The earlier, apparently of 356-352 b . c ., was 
intended to form a partial peristyle, pseudo-dipteral in scheme, across the south- 
east facade and returning for at least part of the distance along both flanks. The 
width measured on the stylobate would have been about 245 feet; and from 
the disposition of the plan it is evident that there would have been sixteen 
columns on the front, supplementing the twelve of the Ictinus design by two 
at either corner m order to accommodate the flank peristyles. It seems difficult 
to assume that a pediment could have been designed for such an enormous 
width; perhaps the peristyle was conceived as a stoa wrapped round the cella 
win ns roof leaning against the higher walls. In any case, tins project was 
abandoned after the comers of the peristyle foundations had been erected 
mgether with their diagonal strengthening ribs.' The work was resumed 
between 33 o and 3 io b.c. by Philon of Eleusis, and assumed the form of a 

s P tXb!te d i783 C fe2 f P ° mC ? r h I*™ ^ercolumniations on either flank, the 

state; an f J ; here ,s coi "= " P ;r P i“ 

SfesrSS ™ mpcrial perioi afKr **£* 2 * 

A few treasuries continued to be ereefprl in * i * i 

forms a»gncd to the fifth ceatury, snd 

result of recent studies by the mitU the century, was the 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE DECADENCE 

crowned externally with a miniature Doric frieze and internally with a 

maeander carved in relief, on the is an o aros. assume more varied 

Structures other than temples began m P y e f or instance, are 

forms than had hitherto been the case. Particular y at Del p hi, 

the circular buildings, known as tho 01 , erecte ™ , r ce p as wlt h concentric 

Epidaurus, and Olympia. All three consist r he orc [ ers suc h as, 

rings of outer and inner columns, showing c ° m The ear liest of these 

on the Greek mainland, we find m the temples the • ^ Dd y ( Plate 

is the marble (as contrasted with t le arc alC 1 /w j a i pro bably designed 
LVI1), in the lower precinct of Athena cited 

k amtwenty in number (Plate LIX) 3 

resulting in exact parallelism between the twauy “dSntter. 

twenty radii of each column, re$t m g on a S ^ ? i- ec [ w i t h water leaves at 

The wall sill on the exterior below the mouldmg of (he mtcrior 

the bottom of the white marble ort lostates) t he cella wall, 

are of black limestone contrasting with the whne marb V“ on tl ? e hmestone 
practice in the preceding century The f ““ m^aa on he exterior (less one 

closely agahist the face of the cella wall but no actually ^ ^ 

have twenty flutes, and It “ ne *“« J0 rows 0 f very small leaves at the 

as in their prototype. The capitals an( j SO metimes over- 

bottom, IXkkwn motion; ami the central spirals 

with the corner volutes m S-scrolls and thu term lyre^^ ^ als0 * 

of Bassae, so prevalent m the Doric temp P ^ ro £f construction 

the diamond-shaped ceiling co ers, an P . 0 f entablature recovered 

(including architraves, triglyph frlK “; 3‘he smdler that of the cella S, 
fitting the circumference of the peristyle and the smaller e at ^ ^ ^ 

definitely suggest that the roof was bro cn ^ tra J lt ions of the fifth 

century at Athens (Odeum Jved marble reliefs. The purpose of 

entablatures were f iled , , /| at) parcntly it was not a temple, smee 

Pausanias omits it from his description of the fou. ^ 

• These structures arc as yet 1 ^ "j ^remains of the Archaic Ionic temple (p. I3 2 )* 

the mediaeval castle on Paros, along wit u i c : re ^ about the arc haic porous tholos is 

* The alternative suggestion that Theodorus t ^ ^ tectural wr i t ing at that early 

less acceptable, on the one hand because oft y studied geometrical analysis. 

„criod and again because the marble tholos is so Y ‘ tiona i slenderness is 

PC T the modern rebuilding of three columns Plate LV\\), excep ^ ivi 

smaller sima. 
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THOLOI AT DELPHI AND EPIDAURUS 


and we can only regret the loss of the book by Theodoras which might have 
furnished the requisite information. Also the date is uncertain, some preferring 
the late fifth century, others the fourth; but details of ornament (the vertical 
simas with rinceaux in both cornices, and the rampant antefixes above them) 
and construction (the hook clamps) suggest that it is not earlier than the 
beginning of the fourth century. 1 

The rotunda (tholos) at Epidaurus was the most beautiful of these examples 
and is stated by Pausanias to have been built by Polycleitus the Younger, who 
also designed the theatre. The building (Fig. 85) consists of a circular cclla, with 
an external peristyle of twenty-six Doric columns, resting on a stylobate 66 feet 
2 \ inches in diameter; the entablature which they supported is characterised 
by the low fourth-century proportions of the architrave and comice as con- 
trasted with the frieze, and the metopes are filled with great rosettes carved in 
relief, the earliest instance of this treatment. The interior was lighted by two 
windows, one on either side of the doorway, displaying to advantage the 
elaborate pavement of rhomboidal slabs alternating black and white, and the 
exquisitely carved interior columns and ceiling. The circle of fourteen 
Corinthian columns, standing free from the wall, has 


v 
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Fig. 85. — The Tholos 
at Epidaurus. 


extremely beautiful capitals (Plate LVII), showing a 
marked advance on that at Bassae, which preceded /i 

them by perhaps eighty years; they are, in fact, the [{[• A* **\ 

most developed of all those dating from the fourth |C l. ,’J $1 

century. Here again, like Scopas at Tegea, the sculptor- Jy 

architect Polycleitus developed a new approach; and it 
is to him that we owe the type which ultimately ' ' 

prevailed. One of the Corinthian capitals, differing from ? ■ ■&-£ ,. a r 

the others in that it is unfinished, remains in perfect Fig. 85.— The Tholos 

condition as the result of having been intentionally AT Epidaurus - 
buried; it was undoubtedly a preliminary model. The 
entablature supported on these Corinthian columns contains one of the earliest 
examples of the cyma-profiled frieze. 2 Below the floor are concentric walls with 
connecting doorways forming an underground labyrinth or maze, which mav 
have had some purpose in the snake cult of Asclepius, being analogous to the 
snake pits in the stoa of the Asclepieum at Athens and in the Freeh the u m .5 Of 
the superstructure sufficient remains have been found to permit a conjectural 
restoration; we may adopt the scheme of the slope broken by a vertical drum 
as at Delphi, with the apex crowned by a marble floral acroterion of w’hich 
fragments exist .4 The details all seem a little later than at Delphi ; the vertical 

- It is to be noted, however, that hook clamps appeared particularly early at Delphi, as 
in the Aegospotami monument of 405 b.c. 7 F 

date would c ,7 e the examples in the propylaea at Epidaurus and in the shrine 

oitsiui, % i- c ci“ noKd above ' and in ,he bicoi “““ 

3 A recent theory that the inner concentric foundations belong to an older tholos is 

SS ML™"' 1 ’ b “ amC ,h ' y ^ <* ' -ed thlglouf d£ 
■» The published restorations are erroneous in that thev renrespnr . 

FhlTholoi of,h,“ h a ,“ n " al TF 1 ™""; ; the formet seems to b ' contradicted by'the'fwo 

SS^Uao^otf lmp,UVil,m ,he0ry in any CJSe i! iu-PO^Wc because of 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE DECADENCE 

sima with the riticeaux is similar, but the lower proportions of the architrave 
and outer comice, as well as the developed form of the capital, are decisive. 
Also the surviving accounts of expenditure, inscribed on marble, cover a period 
of twenty-one years which seem to have formed part of a total of thnty-hve 
or fortv, as if the erection had proceeded slowly during about 360-320 B.c. 

Last of all comes the circular building at Olympia, called the Phihppeum, 
commenced bv Philip in 339 b.c. and completed by Alexander; it consists ot a 
circular cella surrounded by a peristyle of eighteen Ionic columns (Pig. 44 at 
PH, Fig. 86), resting on a stylobate 45 feet 8 inches in diameter. The Ionic bases 
are exceptional in having a torus and scotia placed directly on a plinth, the 
shafts in having twenty-two flutes, and the capitals in lacking the egg-and-dart 
ovolo. The entablature contained both the mainland frieze and the Asiatic 
dentils; and, unless we can assume that this combination had appeared s igat y 
earlier at Samothrace, its occurrence in the Phihppeum marks the beguming o 
its long history. The walls, described by Pausanias as of brick, were actually ot 
limestone (above the marble dado courses), faced on the outside with stucco 
which in Roman times was painted to imitate brickwork (Fig. 86). I he interior 
again lighted by windows on cither side of the doorway, contained a segmental 
pedestal with gold-and-ivory statues of Amvntas, Philip, Alexander, Olympias 
and Eurydicc, all bv Lcochares. The inner face ot the cella wall was decorated 
with nine semi-detached columns of the Corinthian order, again half as many 
as on the exterior. The capitals, as at Tcgea, lack the central spirals, having 
acanthus leaves instead, and for the second time employ the cauliculus tor the 
angle volutes; but the proportions arc higher, as at Bassae, which is recalled 
also in the small leaves round the bare upper part of the bell (though here 
carved rather than painted). Presumably there was an upper range above them 
reaching to the roof; the rafters of the roof were, according to 1 ausamas, held 
together at the top by a bronze poppy, which formed a central tuna . 

Wc have traced the development of the Corinthian capital through six 
structures (Bassae, Delphi, Epidaurus, Tcgea, Olympia, and Didyma— three ot 
them temples and three circular tholoi), all of which employed the capital 
solely in the interior. Most of these examples were designed, furthermore, by 
sculptor-architects , 1 possibly Callimachus himself at Bassae, Theodorus at 
Delphi Polycleitus at Epidaurus, Scopas at Tcgea, and perhaps Lcochares at 
Olympia. It was in a building erected for quite a different purpose that the 

Corinthian capital for the first time appeared on an exterior. 

For convenience, therefore, wc may here discuss a group of builduigs which, 
though primarily votive, belong in a separate class from the ordinary votive 

choragic monuments, of which simple forms, erected by the patrons of 
victorious choruses in the contests in the theatre at Athens, had been set 1 p 
during the fifth century as well as in the fourth, for the puyosc of displaying 
the prize tripods; and most of these monuments were placed 111 and lound the 
sanctuary of Dionvsus, or along the street leading to it, which therefore 
received the name “Street of Tripods.” Originally these monuments had 
consisted merely of a stepped base or a tablc-hke form, squat e or cuculat, bu 

. In this connection may he recalled its use by Phidias or one of his followers in the 
columnar support of the Athena Parthcnos. 
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THE MONUMENT OF LYSICRATES 


with the development of luxury in the fourth century they assumed more 
extravagant forms, even those of imposing buildings. It is in one of these that 
we meet the best known example of the Greek Corinthian capital, though a 
most peculiar type, 1 namely, in another circular building, the cnoragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates (Plates LIX, LX), 2 situated in the Street of Tripods. It was 
erected to support a tripod won during a choral victory in the theatre in 334 
b.c.3 The monument, with its marble finial, rises to a height of 54 feet, and in 
addition there was the tripod itself. A high square podium of limestone forms 
the base, and is surmounted by a cornice supporting the circular steps of blue 
Hymettian marble, above which everything is of white Pentelic marble; the 
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Fig. 86. Thb Phiuppeum at Olympia. (Restored by Adler.) 


Si !; “T* ™ atenals » characteristic of the fourth century and of the 

HeHemstic age. The diameter of the circular lower step is soTI] U 

seems to overhan g the podium as seen in elevation, it wiuld not so 

worked with a hollow to fit them The caoital (Plate t yi • 1/ sabs being 
other examples, being rj diameters.' The hell sJLd“ e.Uyt't'o tfv« 

S a, a timi 

t and was 

Capuchin monks incorporated it into their mom tm!” of Demosthenes”; the Jesuit and 
has belonged to France? monastery m 1659, and thenceforward the site 

a These choragic monuments usually bear dedicatory inscriptions giving their 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE DECADENCE 

the upper portion with the volutes (which again lack sheaths or cauliculi) not 
being sufficiently connected with the lower half with its two rows of leaves. 
The central ornament between the volutes is a palmette, as at Bassae and 
Didyma, but here raised to the abacus level. The upper row of leaves of the 
acanthus shows between the leaves eight-petalled flowers or rosettes, which 
may have been copied from the heads of the pins which in a metallic prototype 
fastened the leaves to the bell or core of the capital. The lower row of leaves 
consists of the petals of some water plant, frequently found in Greek decorative 
sculpture alternating with the acanthus. There is no astragal between the capital 
and shaft, but merely a sinking which suggests that it was applied in bronze; 
and below it the fluting of the shaft terminates in leaves, a treatment sometimes 
foimd in votive columns. The entablature repeats the mouldings (including the 
dentils) of the Caryatid portico of the Erechtheum, but has in addition a 
sculptured frieze. As this was the first example of the Greek Corinthian order 
to be used externally, it was also the first occasion on which a complete entab- 
lature was required; and, while the architect may have derived it from the 
Ionic entablature of the Philippeum, it is quite as probable that he invented the 
combination anew for this purpose. Thus was developed a form of entablature, 
a combination of the Attic and Asiatic Ionic types with the dentils much reduced 
in projection, which was destined to have great influence on the future history 
of the Corinthian, and even of the Ionic, style. The frieze, io inches high, is 
carved with a representation of the story of Dionysus and the pirates, who 
being thrown into the sea became metamorphosed into dolphins. The antefixes, 
which usually form the terminations of the cover tiles, are here brought out 
over the front of the corona and carved as a decorative cresting. Set back to 
the plane of the architrave and frieze is a second superposed cresting with the 
Greek wave scroll. The roof, which is one block of marble, has its upper surface 
carved in imitation of bronze scale tiles (Plate LIX). In the centre rises the finial 
designed to carry the tripod, and from the lower portion of it project three 
helices or scrolls, which it is thought supported figures or dolphins. In the upper 
portion of this finial we recognise the further development of a design which 
we shall see in the Acanthus Column at Delphi; here, in addition to the 
acanthus leaves, we find the volute used to give variety and greater strengt 

to the support of the tripod. 

Other choragic monuments of the period were not so elaborate. A favourite 
type was that of the temple, which was adopted for instance in the choragic 
monument of Nicias, of 319 b.c. This consisted of a square cella with a prostyle 
hexastyle Doric portico, and stood near the theatre of Dionysus ; the outline 
of the plan of the lowest step is of the T-shape characteristic of the prostyle 
temples of the fourth century. 1 Of particular interest is the economical method 
of construction, with poros limestone employed for the walls and the tri- 
glyphs (to be covered with blue paint), and with marble for columns, antae, 
architrave, metopes, cornices, and pediments. This monument was carefully 
taken down, stone by stone, soon after the Herulian invasion of a.d. 267 in 
order to clear the ground outside the new fortification walls and to furnish 

' The foundations of the monument were not discovered until 1910; portions of the 
entablature, including the inscription, had been discovered by Bcul6 in 1852 in the so-called 

Bculd Gate. 
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OTHER CHORAGIC MONUMENTS 


material for the Roman gate to the Acropolis, later to be described. 1 The other 
choragic monument of the same year 319 b.c. was erected by Thrasyllus, as a 
facade enframing a cave just above the theatre (Plate LXI), subsequently 
crowned by an attic with a statue of Dionysus. 2 The inspiration for this very 
unusual design clearly came from the makeshift southwest wing of the 
Propylaea, which as seen from the west presented three piers of varying sizes, 
carrying an entablature of which the frieze (for the greater part of its extent) 
is blank while the architrave has a continuous regula and an unbroken row of 
guttae (Plate LI). So too the Doric monument of Thrasyllus has the three piers, 



Fig. 87—The Choragic Monument of Thrasyllus at Athens. (Restored by 


Welter.) 


the arebtrave wnh a chain of guttae, and the frieze without triglyphs though 
,,H S “ Se K ls notbIank but ls adorned with wreaths (Fig. 87) ? The attic was 

bch adaptations of the Ptopylaea of the A c^o™”/ Zl 

1 The old theory that it was demolished at about A n tAt j 

the Acropolis behind the new odeum of » '• ' leave space for a road up to 

■ The monument of TTT b ' lba " d <’”' d - 

appearance had been recorded by Stuart and RpvJtt J ombardment in 1826, but its 

is now in the British Museum g } had be£n taken Lord %ni to London and 

3 This monument in turn inspired manv nf c „ 

Washington. ^ tbe ^ eatures °f the Lincoln Memorial in 
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the hexastyle central portico and the other from the southwest wing. It is 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that another choragic monument of which 
only fragments have survived, in the Ionic style and copying exactly the forms of 
the temple of Athena Nike, was erected either just before or just after 319 B.c. 
It must likewise have stood near the theatre, since it was utilised in 278 b.c. 
for posting the great list of dramatic victories. 1 In 315 b.c. this expensive rivalry 
was terminated by the sumptuary laws of Demetrius of Phalerum, restricting 
choragic monuments to simple memorials erected under public supervision. 

Among the more important accessories in the temenos of a great temple were 
also the stoas or colonnades which afforded protection to the visitors or pilgrims 
to the shrine. The Echo Colonnade or Stoa Poecile at Olympia (Fig. 44 at 
EH), so called on account of the paintings which decorated the wall at the back, 
stood on the east side of the Aids, and consisted of a double corridor 331 feet 
long, with columns of the Doric order outside, and an inner range of Ionic or 
Corinthian columns to assist in carrying the roof. At Epidaurus these colonnades, 
of which there were two forming a continuous line ranging along the north 
side of the enclosure, were of the Ionic order; and one of them was in two 
storeys, taking advantage of the lower ground level. The continuous upper 
storey has Ionic columns both outside and inside ; but the basement has simple 
pilasters on the front and curious heavy square piers with chamfered corners 
and spreading capitals within. Their use here was of greater importance, in that 
they served as the temporary refuge (incubation) of the patients who came to 
the shrine of Asclepius to be healed of their ailments. Similarly in the shrine of 
Asclepius at Athens there was a Doric stoa in two storeys, with a hip roof, 
backed against the Acropolis rock; this again was used as a dormitory for 
patients, and one end, being blocked by the temple, was walled up and contained 
a stairway leading to a mezzanine storey with a circular pit for the sacred snakes. 
In the sanctuary of Hera at Perachora was a Doric stoa in an L-shaped plan, 
with Ionic semi-columns inside, with capitals resembling those at Bassae. 
Some sanctuaries had as many as four of these stoas, as at Calauria (Poros) and 
also in the Argive Heraeum. Among those intended for secular use may be 
mentioned the two begun by Lycurgus above the Pnyx at Athens, forming an 
open V-shaped plan and intended (like the stoa behind the theatre at Athens) 
to shelter the citizens in case of rain, but never finished. Usually these stoas, 
even in Asia Minor, were Doric externally, but if two-aisled the central columns 
were normally Ionic, spaced cither two or three times as far apart as the Doric 
columns of the front, and reaching to a higher level in order to support the 
ridge beam directly; or, if the stoa were in two storeys, this use of more lofty 

columns was applied to the upper storey. 

Stoas were frequently employed for commercial purposes as well as for shelter, 

and then usually required special treatment. The enormous South Stoa at 
Corinth, facing the open agora, was 525 feet in length and two-aisled, with, 
as usual, Doric columns (seventy-one on the facade) outside and Ionic within; 
the unusual feature was the row of thirty-three shops to which doorways in 
the back wall gave access, and the second row of thirty-three storerooms behind 

1 The Ionic choragic monument has never been published, apart from the discussions of 
the dramatic records inscribed thereon. It seems improbable that it was built in 278 b.c.. 

the date of the inscription. 
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STOAS, MARKET-HALLS, AND ARSENAL 


these, the trout shops having deep wells supplied with water from Pirenc. 
apparently tor cold storage. Another example at Corinth is the North Market, 
which passed through two phases. At first it was solely a market-building, a 
long hall with a central row of eleven simple columns ; and on the back toward 
the archaic temple of Apollo were ten shops, separated by thin (wooden?) 
partitions and having in their front walls a central doorway and two flanking 
windows for each shop, with slender decorative pilasters. A special peculiarity 
was the hollowing of the window sills to form stone tanks, 1 1 inches wide and 
31 inches long, varying from 10 to 16 inches in depth. This form of the 
structure may well be earlier than the fourth century; for it was during the 
fourth century that an open colonnade was built along the east front, returning 
across the south end, with the Doric columns spaced quite irrespectively of the 
earlier interior columns behind the wall. Anot ier adc.ition was the placing of 
little rectangular piers at the centres of all the intervals between the interior 

columns, apparently for supporting wooden counters of which the ends may 
have been let into the sides of the columns. 


A structure analogous in form, but totally different in purpose, was the 
Arsenal oi the Piraeus near Athens. Although the building no longer exists 
havmg been burnt by Sulla in 86 B.c., the description of it given in the specifica- 
tions, engraved on a slab of Hymettian marble, is so clear and distinct that we 
know more about its construction than if its actual remains, rather than the 
inscription, had been found. It is of particular importance on account of the 
ig it t Tat it sheds on the question of the construction of the Greek roofs, about 
winch so little is known, owmg to the complete destruction by fire or otherwise 
o all the timber therein employed. The arsenal was built between 340 and 330 
b.c. from the designs of Philon, the architect of the fapade of the Hall of the 
Mysteries at Eleusis; and it was intended for the storing of the rigging, sails 

each end was a pair of great doorways 9 feet 7* inches wide and 16 inches 

£ S3? 

diameter and 32 feet if inches hn rwf ff 1 , % Donc feet ) m 

smaller materials Full soedficarinr ^ r ° PeS ’ with § alleries above hr the 

shelving. The columns Zlf fZZ i 8 '™ 1 “ [° chesK - “P^rds, and 

The dimensions recorded in Greek- fept *i ^ ^ 

transformed into English feet and inches Mof ofthe n.ffg a* ° f 12f ™ heS ' are here 

have deficient dimensions. Y ^ t0 W been employed at this time in Attica 
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beams rested a block of timber which supported the ridge beam (22^ inches by 
17! inches). Resting on this ridge beam, on the longitudinal architraves, and 
on the flank walls were rafters 12 inches wide and 8 inches high, and 16 inches 
apart. Across the rafters were laid battens, 6 \ inches by if inches, and 3J inches 
apart, carrying the close boarding inch thick on which the Corinthian terra- 
cotta tiles were laid, bedded in mud. From this description it follows that the 
trussing of timber in roofs was yet unknown to the Greeks, and that the 
rafters were carried by the ridge beam and by other direct vertical supports. 1 

Other stoa-like structures were the ship-sheds for the hulls, the most famous 
examples being those in the Piraeus harbours called Zea and Mounichia. These 
consisted of parallel sloping stylobates descending below sea level, with columns 



p IG . 88. Transverse Section of the Arsenal at the Piraeus. 

(Restored by Dorpfeld.) 


arranged in rows alternately high and low, the high columns carrying the 
ridges and the low columns the valleys of an umbrella roof sloping down 

^Byth^ fourth century the old type of Bouleuterion with the longitudinal 
plan and central colonnade had passed out of fashion. The square or the wide 
rectangle, with the seats arranged in IH-shape as developed at Athens, was 
now universally preferred, appearing in its most elaborate form in the Thersihon 
or Assembly Hall of the ten thousand Arcadians at Megalopolis (Fig. 89). The 
plan, measuring 172 by 218 \ feet (without the portico), encloses an area of 
more than 35.000 square feet and the columns which carried its roof were 
ranged, as in earlier examples, in lines parallel to three sides of the hall, but m 


, t. ; s f or this reason that we have been obliged to assume that certain large compartments 
in ore-Hellenistic buildings, such as the pronaos of temple ‘GT’ at Selinus, and both porches 
in the temple at Sardis, were designed to be hypaethral. By the Hellenistic period, however, 
the truss principle had been discovered, and Vitruvius alludes to it. 




BUILDINGS FOR PUBLIC ASSLMBLY 


five concentric series rather than one only. The central series formed an exac 


square which probably supported a lantern or opaion. In fact, the vhcnn 
appears to have been greatly influenced by the Hall of the Mysteries at Ueusis 
but it had this important difference, namely, that in order to form die leasi 
possible obstruction to the view from any portion of the hall, the columns were 
arranged on the intersections of lines radiating from the tribune at the middle 
of the central square. On account of this radiating scheme the axial spacing 
differs in each row; and it so happens that the third or middle row required 
either the widest or the narrowest spans; as originally laid out, the more open 
spans were preferred, but as some weakness developed later additional columns 
were inserted at the middle of each span. The bases of the columns in situ 
prove by their respective levels that the floor of the assembly hall sloped dow n- 
wards towards the tribune, probably with wooden seats. Behind the columns 
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Fig. 89.— The Thersilion at Megalopolis. (Restored by Weir.) 

were two entrances on each of the three sides as at Elcusis; but on the fourth 
side was a great frontispiece, a Doric prostyle portico with fourteen columns 
on the front facing towards the theatre, and terminating in line with the third 

pediment, this outer portico was the most ambitious project known- but 'its 

cemreT The°lIlTh r ®d ’ h* C ° I “ m “ beh S s P aced b « cl y less Uian % feet 01, 
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The budding was excavated by the British School at Athens in 1890. 
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the square, with permanent seats of packed earth and mud-brick covered with 
stucco. The central square appears to have been occupied by a raised platform 
surrounded by a grille. On the coast of Asia Minor is a small Bouleuterion at 
Hcraclea near Miletus, with the scats (now perhaps for the first time executed 
in stone) arranged in I l-shape parallel to three walls, and with piers following 
the same plan but fairly close to the walls in order to leave the auditorium 
unobstructed. 

At Athens the popular assembly-place, the Pnyx, which since the time of 
Cleisthenes had served for larger assemblies than the Bouleuterion could 
accommodate, underwent its last transformation at the hands of Lycurgus, but 
was never quite finished and seems to have been abandoned when the Athenian 
theatre, as likewise remodelled by Lycurgus, proved to be a more congenial 
site. The new structure was much larger than that of the end of the fifth century, 
but approximately concentric, with a diameter of 390 feet, the retaining wall 
of the auditorium being composed of huge blocks averaging 8 feet in length 
and 6j feet in height, forming somewhat irregular ashlar masonry. The largest 
blocks are n feet 10 inches long and 8 feet 3 inches high, weighing about 
33 tons. This wall was apparently carried up for a height of only 21 feet, and 
thence rose about 35 feet higher in the form of an embankment of earth 
(presumably faced with masonry, forming a sort of crater edge which sloped 
down gradually toward the bema, enclosing an area of nearly 60,000 square 
feet and accommodating about 10,000 people. The bema, measuring nearly 
22 by 32 feet at the base, has steps ascending to two platforms of which the upper 
is 9^- by 1 of feet, set in the obtuse angle formed by two rock scarps converging 
at 148 degrees. 1 

The plan of the theatre, by the fourth century B.C., had become well estab- 
lished and had assumed a monumental form. Most typical, and also one of the 
best preserved, is the example erected by Polycleitus the Y otmger (the designer 
of the tholos) at Epidaurus (Fig. 90; Plate LXII), presumably at about 350 B.c.; 
and in this structure we are enabled for the first time to study the details. Three 
parts may be specified — the orchestra circle for the performance, the cavea 
( koilon ) or auditorium for the spectators, and the scene building for background 
and for the storage of properties. The orchestra forms at Epidaurus a complete 
circle, having in the centre the altar of Dionysus. The basic circle was that of 
the step on which stand the seats of honour ( proedria ), 80 feet 4 inches (75 Doric 
feet) in diameter, forming at the same time the outer edge of the gutter. 2 The 
inner edge of the gutter is formed by the curb delimiting the circle of the 
orchestra itself, five-sixths of the basic circle or 66 feet 1 1 inches (62^ Doric feet) 
in diameter, the portion facing toward the spectators being decorated with 

1 This analysis of the surviving form of the Pnyx, together with the description of its two 
earlier states (pp. 119, 206), is based on the results of the latest excavations by the American 
School in Athens, in collaboration with the Greek Archaeological Society, in I93°- I 939- 

1 The basic circle, which henceforth plays considerable part in the harmonious adjust- 
ment of the plan, was normally that fitting the face of the lowest row of seats; but when the 
lowest row formed a special bench of honour {proedria ) there was generally an extra step 
below it which formed the basic circle. When an ordinary seat formed the basic circle the 
orchestra gutter was struck out with a lesser radius ; but when the extra step under the 
proedria formed the basic circle, it is obvious that the designer had the choice of making 
the outer edge of the gutter coincide with this step or of using a smaller radius. 
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a torus moulding. Between these two stone circles is the stone paved <_r u 1 1 c 
only 7^ inches deep and normally 6 feet 10 inches wide, so that it lmv< 
practical service also as an ambulatory. Toward the outer extremities nf tin 
auditorium, moreover, this interval was gradually increased to 9 feet 4 in< lies 
not only giving more room for the larger crowds passing the outermost sector 
but also opening the horseshoe auditorium so that those seated in the outermost 
sectors might obtain a better view of the scene. This adjustment was effected 
by the use of three centres: the auditorium comprised about live-sixths of a 
semicircle laid out from the orchestra centre, and for the remainder were 
employed two subordinate centres with the radii lengthened by about 1 i ! feet. 
The auditorium thus formed comprises a little more than a semicircle 3.S7 feet 
in diameter, divided by an ambulatory (diazoma) into two storeys, the lower 
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Fig. 90. The Theatre at Epidaurus. (Restored by Dorpfold.) 

containing thirty-four rows of scats and the upper twentv one Tb n 
rows, the lowest and topmost in th~ firsr c 1 ’ . u< - °i these 
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order to leave direct approaches to the diazoma. As the stairways pass through 
the podium they are so steep as to be almost ladders, the risers sharply receding 

to leave narrow treads. 

The scene building at Epidaurus is less satisfactory for study, in that only the 
foundations date from the time of Polycleitus. The fourth-century form would 
appear to have consisted of a hall 64 feet long and 20 feet deep (internally), 
with a narrow room at each end, perhaps protruding forward to form 
parascenia enframing the scene wall. It is to be noted that, while the length of 
the scene wall as thus restored is closely related to the orchestra diameter, the 
face of the scene wall is 45 feet 4 inches from the orchestra centre and so is not 
tangent to the basic circle (radius 40 feet 2 inches), far less to the orchestra curb 
(radius 33 feet 4 inches); the latter, however, might be tangent to a line con- 
necting the parascenia (as at Athens), if these projected 12 feet. Such a scene 
building would probably have been only one storey in height; but its details 

are quite unknown. 1 * 3 4 

At Athens itself, a little later, beginning with a senatorial decree of 342 B.C., 
the theatre (Fig. 77) was completely rebuilt and was finished in the time of 
Lycurgus (338-326 b.c.). In order to utilise more fully the Acropolis slope, and 
once more to increase the gradient, the centre of the third orchestra was 
moved 2of feet north of the second centre, and its level was sunk to a depth 
of at least 8 inches below the previous surface. 1 From this centre was laid out 
a basic circle with a diameter of 72 J feet (67^ Doric feet), 3 nine-tenths of the 
dimension at Epidaurus and smaller than its predecessors - ^ and this, as at 
Epidaurus, formed the face of the step below the bench of honour ( proedria ). 
Within this circle is an open gutter considerably deeper than at Epidaurus, 
varying from 2 feet 10 inches to 3 feet 7 inches, but much narrower, only 
3 feet between the copings; the inner coping forms a circle 64 feet 4 inches 
(60 Doric feet) in diameter, eight-ninths of the basic circle, though unlike the 
curb at Epidaurus the portion of the circle toward the scene building was not 
actually constructed but was left to the imagination. The gutter was crossed by 
twelve stone bridges opposite the radiating aisles; and during performances the 
compartments between the bridges were covered in each case by three wooden 
panels (marked by letters), so that the full area of the orchestra could be 
employed. But since the wooden floor might sometimes be omitted, and 
would in any case have been unsuitable for the support of large crowds, the 

1 This restoration with wider parascenia in the original plan is Dorpfeld’s conjecture, and 
seems probable, though it must be admitted, in view of the absence of any traces of earlier 
parascenium foundations, that possibly the scene building was originally a simple rectangle 
imitating that of fifth-century Athens. The proscenium, ramps, and parodos gateways are 
Hellenistic and will be described later; but there is no reason to regard the curb of the 

orchestra circle as another Hellenistic addition. 

1 The earlier orchestra levels are not preserved; but it seems incredible that they were, 
as has been suggested, as much as 16 inches below the present level. For the second orchestra 
was presumably high enough to conceal the breccia foundation of the late fifth-century 
scene building, which still rises 8 inches above the present (third) orchestra level. 

3 The exact dimension is not preserved, the face of the step having been entirely cut 
away in order to widen the ledge on which was set the Roman marble parapet 4^ inches 
thick. But the very fact that this trimming was necessary suggests that the amount removed 
was almost as great as the thickness of the parapet for which it was done. 

4 See pp. 120, 209. 
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ambulatory was placed outside the basic circle, on the step for the bench ol 
honour. In order to obtain the same logical relation to the amount of traffic 
that we found at Epidaurus, the centre of the auditorium was moved 3-?- feet 
farther out from the Acropolis (so that the orchestra is eccentric to this extent), 1 
and because of the shifting centres the wide step varies from 6l- feet (6 l Doric 
feet) on the axis to 10$ feet (9$ Doric feet) at the sides, the new radius being 
460 feet (435 Doric feet). At the back of this wide step was placed the bene 1 
of honour, in the position now occupied by the series of later marble thrones. 2 
The portions of the auditorium exceeding the semicircle, instead of curving 
form straight prolongations and thus give a U-shaped plan, avoidance of the 
horseshoe improving both visibility and the circulation of spectators. But only 
in its lowest storey did the auditorium follow the complete plan; the width 
\vas imited by the available area to about 285 feet, the maximum radius being 
about 128 feet at the west and 157 feet at the east. Higher on the slope the 
maximum width was 364 feet, though the plan is very irregular, and m the 
upper portions the radius was increased to 280 feet, giving a tremendous depth 
The lowest storey contained thirty-three rows of seats, divided by fourteen 
radiating stairways mto thirteen sectors; the second and third storeys contained 

The second dtazorna was of special width, bemg, in fact, the street encfrS 
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change, 1 and using its rear wall, the fifth-ccntury scene wall, as a party wall, 
additional foundations of breccia were constructed to support a scene building 
158 feet long and projecting 24 \ feet from the older scene wall; from this in 
turn two lateral pavilions (parascenia), 2 if feet wide and 68;] lect apart, pro- 
jected 16J feet more. 2 Thus the new scene wall, 49 feet from the orchestra centre, 
is tangent neither to the basic circle (radius 36] feet) nor to the completed 
circumference of the orchestra coping (radius 32 feet 2 inches), but the latter 
is exactly tangent to the imaginary line connecting the i6]-foot projections of 
the parascenia. 3 The wings beyond the parascenia enclosed either narrow 
stairways or movable scenery to decorate the scene wall, which otherwise 
appears to have been perfectly blank apart from the traditional three doorways.4 
But the parascenia had marble colonnaded hexastyle fronts of the Doric order, 
the columns returning for a short distance on either side, so that, while their 
great projection seemingly obstructed the parodoi, in reality the parascenia 
were so open that they could be freely traversed.5 There is no reason to suppose 

1 The assumption that the stoa was first built in the time of Lycurgus was disproved by 
Fiechter; but his own conclusion that it was reconstructed by Lycurgus lacks foundation 


(see p. 209, note 4). . 

j This breccia foundation with the projecting parascenia, ongmally assigned to the 

Lvcurgan theatre, has sometimes been attributed to the Periclean age or to the last quarter 

of the fifth century (as by Allen, Bethe, Bulle, Fensterbusch, Fiechter, Furtwangler Haigh, 

and Puchstein), even at the cost (in Bulk’s argument) of the total elimination of the well- 

attested Lycurgan theatre, with no construction between Pericles and the Hellenistic age. 

But these early dates are unsatisfactory. The structure is later than the great stoa be , wit 

which the courses do not coincide or bond, and it nullifies the use of the projecting platform 

and the upright timber sockets, which must date from the late fifth century. 

3 Of less significance is the fact that the auditorium centre is 45 i feet from the scene wall 
(almost identical with the corresponding dimension at Epidaurus, 45 feet 4 inches), so that 
the radius describing the back of the ambulatory (and proedna), 46-! feet, would nearly 

coincide with the middle of the scene wall. . , _ 

4 It was assumed by Dorpfeld that the parascenia were connected, even in the Lycurgan 

period by a colonnade across the entire wall between them, backed so closely against the 
wall as to be almost engaged, forming a long portico too shallow to be designated as a 
proscenium. But no remains of such a colonnade have ever been disco vered (as contrasted 
with the remains of the parascenia) and it is difficult to imagine how the original pro- 
scenium” triglyph spacing of 4 feet 2J inches (as in the parascema) could have been increased 
to 4 feet 4 2 inche :m the Hellenistic proscenium while using the same pieces (as Dorpfeld 
supposed). Furthermore, the foundations will not permit the restoration of both wa 

aU f Various interpretations of these parascenia have been published, suggesting that they 
were open colonnades, or that they were solid lofty towers, or that they were Tow temp e- 
like structures with solid walls on the fronts and outer returns but with two columns 
in-antis on the inner returns. Solid walls, however, would seem to obstruct the parodoi, 
and the fact that they were open is evidenced by the Doric architrave-frieze blocks employe 
a«?ond hand il ,h= Hellenistic parascenia. Bulle assumes, .0 be sure, that these come from 
an older choragic monument of some sort; but since they fit exactly the original parasceniui 
foundations it^eems clear that they stood here. The surviving pieces with the architrave 
soffits well preserved always show the outlines of column capitals on which they rested, with 
thf Scoffing portion smoothed to be visible; and one of the corner blocks, m particular 
according to the letters with which the jomts were numbered when the architrave w 

scenium that is, an outer corner, while a second, which might otherwise fit here, must be 
assigned’to the northeast corner of the west parasccnium, showing that there were columi 
on the corners and fronts. No cornice blocks of the parascema are preserved, it therefo 

unknown whether the roofs were flat or sloping. 
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OTIIEK THEATRES 


that any portion of this scene building was more than one storey in height; anv 
temporary upper storey must have been of wood. 

We have dwelt at some length on the Athenian theatre because of its special 
literary importance and also because of its complexity. Two other theatres of 
the late fourth century, apparently directly imitated from the Lycurgan theatre, 
are the first forms of those at Eretria and Oeniadac. At Erctria the old scene 
building (later left stranded on a high terrace) consisted merely of a simple 
structure 98f feet long, including the terminal parascenia 13 feet wide and 
projecting 17 feet from the scene wall as at Athens; the construction, above a 
dado of polygonal masonry, was of mud-brick and timber.' The auditorium 
( ater obliterated by deep excavation), being on level ground, seems to have 
consisted of wooden scaffolding, no remains having survived. 2 But at Oeniadac* 
t e auditorium, of the Athenian U-shape, is well preserved; the basic circle, 

68 f eet , n * ncd f s * n dimeter, defines the step surrounding the orchestra, and 
within it, struck out from the same centre, is a gutter 2 "feet wide, its inner 
edge limiting the effective diameter of the orchestra to 53 feet 4 inches- but 
undoubtedly, as at Athens, it was possible to utilise the entire area bv covering 
the open gutter with movable wooden panels. 3 The auditorium was divided 
by twelve radiating stairways into eleven sectors; there were at least twentv- 
seven rows °f seats but no proedria and apparently no diazoma. The scene wall 
is 34 feet 5? inches from the orchestra centre and so exactly tangent to the basic 

* dM " at Ad “ s) — 

on the Greek mainland, with a diameter of 425 feet The basic riH- 1 1 L 

C 0Do aKd Mr d TT S; the ^ ZZl 

the uT | feC thC ° W f St ° f the three Ste P s added agaimt the facade of 

Originally therefore, a w!de and shallow gtmrTnaf haveZ^ l^T' 

Autiochus at a slightly lower levefttm Mutt/””! WCTC . f" 1 ' l,v 1 ccr «m 
inches deep, and its imaer^L d P g 1S 0nly 20 lnches widc ™d 12 

99 feet, the largest to be found in ^Greek Xatref Tim of 

have been inspired bv the me cf Tic „ „• 1 , tres - Tdls enlargement naav 

Arcadian youths and for the dance-choraes'of , Area™ ^ ?'■ °‘ 

avoid excessive depth, may § have reconciled theTr^T*’ ^ ^ de$ire to 
an.putat.on of the orchesjcircle by the sect tL‘«t 

tlK f,f ; h -r* « d » » ■* 

se — - «*>* O' Se otchestra ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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aaasjSt 

the circle of the orchestra throughout its exten o 9 ^ subdivided 

Beh about fifty-nine rows of 

slightly as parascema . The auditorium » b h with three ce „tres, 

otigmahy to have had the main centre while from 

five-sixths of a semicircle bemg cir j e are described the 

b “"he general scheme nohvrously drived 

scene will suggests that rt antedates 

the Hellenistic age. soace 600 to 700 feet long, the 

The stadium or racecourse was an elongated space 00 / a m 

site for which, like that of the theatre was se ec ed t0 build 

or between two hills, so that, even ; at ne ' ^ j at Messene it was placed 

up an embankment ordy on one std, At^foem ^ sides; b De lphi, 

in a narrow valley, and so cou y Qn ^ lower s ide are only 

where it was erected on the slope » 1 eats whatever 

half as numerous as on foe ^mpta (Fig. 44 at ST), 

originally open towards the pr^mct ™ ^ for an embank- 

£ sorted of poros £ 

also erected the Athenian in Pintehc 

marble by Herodes Athens., The usual s,ad, 1 ^ 4 were square at both 
round end, as at Athens and Delphi bnt frequerit ^ ^ 4 futtherrn0 te, 

ends, as at Olympia, Ept aurus^ ' utward in order that spectators might have 
the long sides were ° U bose CX a m ples in which the starting and 

finish toes are both preserved gU-K *J ™“ b J about 6+2 | fee. if con- 
snuaefPon foe Doric ^stem, abour’ S7 »l if- ^ Actually, however, 

, such calculations as that of Dunn, that 44,000 spectators could be seated at Megalopolis, 
31 * < ^°history 1 ofthe stadium at Olympia is now known in greater detail as a result of 
the 3 SSum Attics rebuilt fe the Olympic Games 

of 1806. 
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THE STADIUM, GYMNASIUM, AND HOTEL 

these stadium lengths are 630 feet 9 inches at Olympia, 627 feet 1 1 inches at 
Miletus, 606 feet 10 inches at Athens, 594 feet 10 inches at Epidaurus, and 
582 feet 6 inches at Delphi. Even at Olympia the true length of 600 Doric feet 
is not attained; while at Delphi, strangely, the length approximates 600 Ionic feet. 
It is hardly reasonable to assume that these stadia were erected with reference 
to so many local varieties of foot units; the true reason still escapes us. 

For horse and chariot racing a longer course was provided, known as the 
hippodrome; but of such buildings of the Greek periods only the slightest 
traces exist, as at Delos. 

The gymnasium of this period was still informal in plan; the most notable 
example is that at Delphi (Plate II) well adapted to the natural site, with an 
upper terrace containing a long 
Doric portico protecting a covered 
racecourse 525 feet long (barely 
shorter than that of the stadium), 
with a parallel racecourse in the 
open air beside it. On a lower 
terrace was the palaestra built 
round a court 45^ feet square, 
followed by a pentagonal court 
measuring 85 feet on a side, con- 
taining baths, both shower (a row 
of eleven bronze spouts in the 
northeast retaining wall) and 
plunge (a circular basin 3 3 feet 
in diameter and 6 feet deep). 

Another secular appurtenance of 
the great international sanctuary 
was the hotel or katagogion, of 
which the pattern seems to have 
been furnished by that described 

by Thucydides as having been erected by the Thebans at Plataea after their 
destruction of that city in 427 b.c., 200 Greek feet (i.e., 214J feet) square 
with rooms ranged in two storeys round a court. At Epidaurus the hotel 
(rtg. 91) is slightly larger, 250 feet square, with four square peristyle courts 
each with ten Doric columns on a side. Each court has twenty rooms of different 
sizes on each storey, one hundred and sixty rooms in all; and each court has a 
separate entrance and communicating corridors. The Leonidaeum at Olympia 
(Fig 44 at L), built shortly after 338 b.c. by a Naxian named Leonidas, was 
intended primarily for distinguished visitors and has larger and more varied 
rooms, especially on the west side which caused it to assume an oblong shape, 
ou 242 y 262 feet, even though the single inner court was exactly square. 
The exterior was surrounded by Ionic columns, thirty-four on each front and 

wSTST each side » carrying the friezeless Asiatic entablature with dentils 

r ^stle uppef st^; mS “ 1CCS ’ ' he meth ° d ° f “—eating with 



Hotel (Katagogion) 
Epidauhus. 
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In all the earlier classical periods, in contrast to the feeling in prehistoric 
times, the dwelling houses of the Greeks, even those of the wea t vy, seem to 
have been unpretentious tabrics. Viewed from without, they vvcie 0 a simp e 
nature, being designed only to shut out the noise and latt e o' tie town, 
the chambers facing inwards towards courtyards, and, in the more important 
houses, on peristyles. It must be remembered that the Greeks of every peno 
spent their time mostly in the open air and in their places of public assem y, 
and that their climate failed to develop the home as a place of social intercourse. 
The writings of the various authors suggest that the ordinary Greek house was 
simply a residence to which the master of the house returned from Ins vocation 
in the city to take his meals and sleep, and that during the daytime it was lett 
in the care of the chief matron of the establishment. It was not until the late 
fifth and the fourth century that houses began to receive the attention com- 
mensurate with that hitherto bestowed on other types of buildings. The house 
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Fig. 92. 



—Houses at Olynthus. 


seems generally to have been of one storey, with walls of mud-brick on a 
rubble stone foundation; windows were placed very high, if they were in a 
ground storey, and the door opened on a comparatively narrow street. Tie 
examples at Olynthus (Fig. 92), of which more than a hundred are known so 
that they form the best illustrations of the house type of the late fifth and fourth 
centuries are usually almost square, about 56-! by 56 feet as determined by the 
citv plan, though irregularities sometimes resulted through mutual agreement 
between neighbours. The houses always face south toward the sun, though 
naturally, when they are built on the south side of the street, the entrances m 
such cases are at the north or back. Thus there are two types of plans: those 
with the entrance at the south, with or without a shallow vestibule, giving 
direct access to a paved court ; and those with the entrance at the north, giving 
indirect access to the court through some room or passage. The court, occupy- 
ing from a tenth to a fifth of the whole area, is directly against or close to the 
south wall, and is paved with cobble-stones; sometimes there are simple wooden 
posts with stone capitals on one, two, or three sides. In any case a sheltered 
nortico of some depth (the pastas) is contrived on the north side of the court, 
and behind this, facing south, is the main room of the house, the oecus, 
descended from the old megaron; and, like its ancestor, it very often has a 
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HOUSES AND VOTIVE MONUMENTS 


central hearth. Another important room was the andron or dining-room, 
usually located toward the street in order to obtain better light, so that it was 
beside the front court in the houses in the south half of each block, but among 
the back rooms in those in the north half. It usually had a raised border of 
cement and a sunken central rectangle covered either with cement or with 
pebble mosaic in elaborate patterns. The same general scheme, though with 
greater freedom, is displayed in the isolated villas, such as the “House of the 
Comedian” (Fig. 92, at right) and the “Villa of Good Fortune.” In both of 
these the court has a peristyle of simple piers on all four sides (ten piers in the 
former, eight in the latter), with deep porticoes all round, so that they arc 
actually forerunners of the late Hellenistic peristyle house. 

In the numerous commemorative or votive monuments found both within 


and outside the sanctuaries we see a parallel development in the employment 
of architectural forms. In the fifth century a simple base or pedestal sufficed for 
a statue or tripod ; in the fourth century the base often became a complicated 
design, Long straight or semicircular pedestals might now be placed within 
exedrae, likewise rectangular or semicircular, such as the enclosure containing 
the Daochus group at Delphi, or the semicircular niche of the Argive kings 
in the same sanctuary, with an internal diameter of 45 feet, and with twenty 
statues of the mythical kings and queens of Argos, the ancestors of Heracles, 
all located in the left-hand half of the semicircle so that all would be seen 
immediately by a visitor entering the precinct, and with their genealogical 
inscriptions lettered in retrograde.* Or the fapade might even assume the form 
of an open colonnade, as m Alexander’s lion hunt dedicated by Craterus at 
Delphi (compare the Spartan offering for Aegospotami of the end of the pre- 
ceding century). In the case of tripods, the contrast may be illustrated by 

| >f f!i P ktaean tn P od of 47 9 B - c - at Del pH resting merely on a circular 

shaft is interrupted by a girdle of acanthus leaves; from the upper portion of the 

intensively and rapidly developed since its adoption a few years previously! 

' Th^ ParC i he pCrSpCCtive effect in the of Aegospotami at Delphi n 2T , 

z r r ‘ 7 " ,d not f cr,bed >>i « iu 

While exact cop.e, of lale TIT f* 

encircling the bottom of the shaft was ^DarficlS g f le C ° lumn with “ a «nthus” leaves 
in North Africa, as in the column of Protomedel ent lla LLollenistic and Roman times 

and the peristyle of the “Hellenistic house” at TYd ( tW ° tlerS ° P si h 4lmm leaves) 

examples to be noted hereafter (see p 276 note H In W d Perkms )> as wel1 « in later 
the theory of Keramopoullos that the Delohian ^ comi< ; ctlon « u of interest to recall 
Gyrene (Journal Intern. d’Arche'ol. Numism., 1907) W “ 3 Sllphlum colu ™ dedicated by 

its style ° Vertkr ° wn in the earthquake of 373 B .c.; but 
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Between the tripod legs are poised three marble dancing maidens or Caryatids, 
apparently as votaries of Artemis at Caryae in Laconia, groupe roun t le 
central support for the bronze tripod kettle. The height of the column alone 
was 29 feet; that of the whole, including the tripod, must have been about 

40 feet (apart from the low pedestal). . . . 

The favourite type of sepulchral monument in Attica at tins tune was the 

vertical slab known as the stele. From the comparatively simple types of the 
sixth and fifth centuries resulted, in the fourth century, the luxuriant and 

charming series winch was brought to a sudden end by the 
sumptuary laws of Demetrius of Phalerum in 315 b.c., requir- 
ing that henceforth all grave monuments must be mere 
colonettes or tables. The largest collection of stelae has been 
preserved in the cemetery of the Outer Cerameicus, lining 
the roads leading out of the Dipylon Gate and the Sacred 
Gate, that is, the road to the Academy and the Sacred Way 
to Eleusis; but other series lined the various roads toward the 
other suburban towns. Some of these stelae are still of the 
narrow type used in the archaic period (Fig. 46), but with 
much more elaborate acroteria in which the acanthus plays a 
great part; below the floral acroterion, at the upper end o 
the shaft, generally appear two rosettes in relief and the name 
of the deceased. Sometimes the face of the shaft contains a 
small relief panel, or it may be carved in relief with the 
representation of a sepulchral vase ; or the whole monument 
may take the form of a marble vase, either the one-handled 
lecythus or the two-handled loutrophorus, carved with orna- 
ment and reliefs. Usually, however, the vases were reserved 
for accessory decoration of family plots The most character- 
istic stelae were lower and of a much broader type, giving 
more scope for relief sculpture. The scenes represented in 
these sepulchral reliefs are generally of a domestic character, 
as for instance, the husband bidding adieu to Ins wife who is 
called away to another world. Such a type had already 
appeared in the Periclean period ; but now it was embellished 
by an enframement consisting of antae or even columns, 
suoDorting a simple entablature and generally crowned by a pediment ; more 
raSy wafrepresentcd the flank of a building, with tiles and antefixesvor perhaps 

earliest example! of the fourth century is the beautiful and well-known stele of 
Hcccso in very shallow relief. During the course of die fourth century the depth 

If bstid of Sing the whole stele as a single slab, it was made for con- 
veni'cncc in five parts, the bottom, the two lateral antae, the crowning feature, 
Td e recessed sculptured panel. More elaborate memorials were sometimes 
? , r c f shallow niches, with the usual architectural enframement but 

"k tinu a statue to *e round; and the ceiling of the niche might even be 
pah red with coffers in perspective. Rarely the monument assumes a jnbolic 
character as to that of Dionysius, a lofty shaft suppottmg a marble bull. 


Fig. 93 - — 
The Acanthus 
Column at 
Delphi. 
(Restored by 
Homolle.) 
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Special interest attaches also to the forms of the burial plots themselves, with 
their terrace walls of polygonal or ashlar masonry or of sun-dried brick with 
tile copings, and to the varied grouping of the monuments on these terraces, 
raised high above the level of the street, and frequently embellished with 
marble funerary vases or Sirens, and with Molossian hounds or lions as symbolic 
guardians. Of exceptional interest, because of its adaptation to a corner location, 
is one of these family burial plots on the Sacred Way, that of Dexileos (Fig. 94), 
which is unusual also in representing a scene of battle, a known event which 
gives the date as 394 b.c. 



Fig. 94. — Gravb Monument of Dexileos at Athens. 

(Restored by Kinch.) 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE DECADENCE 

this development were manifested, particularly in Lycia, during the fifth 
century. Thus at Trysa (Gjolbaschi) a walled enclosure formed a court of about 
68 by 78 feet, within which, somewhat diagonally, stands a typical Lycian 
sarcophagus tomb with a gabled top. The chief interest lies, not in the tomb, 
but in the surrounding wall, carved with superposed tiers of relief. 

This was followed by the so-called Nereid Monument at Xanthus (Fig- 95 )> 
apparently erected by a local prince at about 4io~ 4^0 b.c. 1 The lower portion 



was a lofty podium or basement, decorated with bands or friezes of sculpture , 
and the structure carried on the podium was a reproduction of a small Ionic 
tetrastyle peripteral temple, there being six columns on the flanks, with the 
fi cures of Nereids between the columns (apparently symbolising the ponce s 
fleet) and with an Asiatic friezelcss entablature with dentils. Though the 
columns have Asiatic Ionic bases (without plinths), the capitals with their inter- 

* Dates as early as the middle of the fifth century or as late as the end of the fourth have 
been suggested for this monument; but the sculptural style and the architectural connections 

would seem to limit it to the decade 410-400 u.c. 
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THE NEREID MONUMENT AT XANTHUS 

mediate fillets in the volutes are obviously inspired by the Erechtheum (though 
~~''“ing the anthemion necking on account of the small scale), so that they 
be contemporary or slightly later; on the other hand, the peculiar con- 
struction of the marble coffered ceiling with overlapping false beams displays 
an intimate knowledge of the concealed construction in the Propylaea of the 
Athenian Acropolis such as could have been possessed only by workmen who 
had been employed on that structure before 432 b.c. We seem to have here a 
definite instance of craftsmen journeying from Attica to Asia, perhaps native 
Lycians who had taken advantage of the opportunities available in Periclean 
Athens until work there was temporarily stopped because of the Syracusan 
disaster of 413 b.c. Thoroughly Asiatic, however, is the door enframement with 
a frieze of superposed egg-and-dart above, terminating against consoles with 
volutes only at the lower ends; Asiatic, too, is the profusion of frieze sculpture, 
there being two at the bottom and top of the podium, and also a third forming 
a sculptured architrave like that at Assos, 1 and a fourth at the top of the cella 
wall. The pediments also were sculptured with reliefs, and there were marble 
acroteria and guardian lions as well as the Nereids. Even painting was not 

lacking; while some of the coffer vaults were decorated with radiating pal- 
mettes, others were painted with human heads. 

During the fourth century a new element was added : above the Greek temple 
was placed an Egyptian pyramid. This additional step seems to have been taken 
first in the Lion Tomb at Cnidus, which has been associated, though without 
cogent reasons, with the Athenian naval victory off Cnidus in 394 b c • it may 
well be somewhat later. The architecture, exceptional for the Ionic co’ast was 
Done, a pseudo-peripteral colonnade attached to the wall supporting the 
pyramid, which in turn was crowned by a lofty pedestal with a reclining lion 2 
the whole being about 62 feet high. The interior is a tholos 17 J feet in diameter 
and m feet high (shaped surprisingly like a modem projectile), with corbelled 
vaukrng as at Mycenae, and with twelve radiating cells at the floor level A 
slightly smaller example, again with four engaged Doric columns on each side 
and a pyramid supporting a seated lion, existed at Amphipolis in Macedonia • 
and another hon monument stood on the battlefield of Chaeronea. 3 

e most important of these sepulchral monuments was the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus, begun by King Mausolus just before his death in 353 b.c. and 

con ue y Queen Artemisia in memory of her husband and brother, being 
bm T,'/" ta th » Museum; 

smaller at the top, and the podium itself should be^her tfcTfrX 2" ““ F* ? e 
error is shown in a recent model in the "RrifrJch ° , *** the restoration. Another 

with three fascias is substituted for the third frieze or 5 ** nar y I°nic architrave 

“Samian foot** (i 3 | inchSSchen) ° nC f ° 0t (l2 * mches * Niemann) or the 

\ H° n is r . now the British Museum. 

a much smSler pSeS^’ ° f Chaeronea * has now been restored in place but on 
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finally completed by their brother and ^heg» to 

reign in 35° B.c. According to ancien became a household word, 

called 5 in to adorn it with sculpture; then nm ^ 

Bryaxis, Leochares, Timotheus, and : ^ Athens at Epidaurus, 

brought over from the fee ^na ^ plblippeiun at Olympia, wlule an 
Scopas at Tegea, and Leochares PP Athem> The arcliitects were 

important base signed by Brya j • Q n the top (and, as we have 

Pythius, who also sculptured the m d j composed a book about 

seen, designed the temple at lost. Instead, we have 

their masterpiece, utilised by Vlt ™ v ’ detaile d one by Pliny ; but unfortun- 
a brief description by Vitruvius an architectural remains are com- 
parativcly so few. chat .he (4M fee. 5 inches),’ 

however, that the P cn " ie 'T T * was I40 Ionic feet (iJS feet), divided 

its* iVZOBZg 

finally the crowning quadriga (Plate b oftlie lofty basement or podium, 

The lower portion of the structu (perimeter 47° & et ) 

set in the foundation c “ ttin S for t \Jc spread of the foundations, to 

and roughly corresponding if w aUow for the ^ ^ ^ cle t t he 

the 44° Iomc fcct mentl ? nC y pdL, gives the number, necessarily including 
the angle supports as is evidence Y 8 tw P Q theories ;4 one would place 

to the arrangement of these colun ns t ^ cntire arca c f the foundation 

them in a single peristy c ar S c 5 110 f 0 b a bility, contracts the plan of the peristyle 
cutting, while the other, wi i _ P diameter of the columns is 3 1 lo ’ llc 

fc y ct U ( i r?c« P 7 r^cl?cO m alfdhhc axial spacing must have been .<* Iomc eet 

, The substitution of the » f T^Tvoti.c slab in the British 

rejected on ac«mi i h Halicarnassus at this very time. being 

Museum, that stopa* rrrTYi nnd once as iavL ■ . ° 

- - • « - - 7 ,hc 

‘-TtSE »» 5 if 

.’Ad in the British Museum, supplement- ing h influence ola British ambas- 

S which had been removed ten years carter. . h nugl h tta . ^ f[)U[ CCMuri „ 

‘ f'r from the walls of Budruni Castle m which they I • discovC ry the conjectural 

^OWliCd and accepted 

by Six. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 

(lo feet i| inches) or 2 * lower diameters. 1 With dipteral colonnades the inner 
row must have had eight columns fewer than the outer, giving fourteen and 
twenty-two respectively; and an outer row of twenty-two columns must have 
had five by six intervals, or four by seven, with axial dimensions of 52.I / 63 
Ionic feet or 42 X 73^- Ionic feet, in cither case insufficient to explain the deep 
foundation cutting 108 X 127 feet, which would hardly have been excavated 
merely to receive an encircling platform. 2 With a single colonnade of thirty-six 
columns there must have been nine by nine intervals, or eight by ten, or seven 
by eleven, requiring axial rectangles of 94] X 94-i, 84 X 105, or 73! X 1 1 5 .1 Ionic 
feet. But the oblong shape of the foundation cutting and the words of ffimy 
(“brevius a frontibus”) show that it cannot have been a square and on the 
other hand the scheme with seven by eleven intervals would bring the columns 
right up to the edges of the foundation cutting on both fronts but would leave 
wide margins on either flank. Only the rectangle of eight by ten intervals could 
fit the cutting, 4 the axial rectangle of 81 feet £ inch by 101 feet 3.] inches then 
leaving uniform margins of 13 or 13 J feet on all sides, and agreeing with the 
proportions of 4 : 5 required by a corner step block of the pyramid above (with 
treads of and i-| Ionic feet on flank and front respectively). Thus we obtain 
a peristyle of nine by eleven columns, always with a column at the centre. 

The height of the order of the peristyle could be made to agree with Pliny’s 
figure of 37^ Ionic feet (10 lower diameters) if we allowed 3 1 J -f- 6 = 3 7I Ionic 
feet for column and entablature (omitting the sculptured frieze 3 Ionic feet in 
height), or 28| + 9 — Ionic feet including the frieze. But it seems incredible 
that the column should have been only 28J- Ionic feet (7-5- lower diameters) or 
even 31^ Ionic feet (8f diameters); for, as we have seen, other columns of this 
period vary from 8f diameters (Pricne and Sardis) to 9§ diameters (Didyma). 
It seems preferable to adopt 8f- diameters as in the other work by the same 
architect, giving exactly 33 Ionic feet (31 feet 10 inches). As for the entablature, 
the restoration depends on the inclusion or omission of the Amazon frieze. 1 
But the abundance of sculptured friezes, of which remains of three are preserved 
(the Amazon, Centaur, and charioteer friezes), suggest that we should dispose 
of one by inserting it in the entablature. For the alternatives would require the 
use of one on the podium, the second in the entablature, and the third on the 
cella wall, or, on the other hand, the combination of two on the podium (as 
in the Nereid Monument) and the third on the cella wall. As for the use of two 
friezes on the podium, the fact that the immediate superposition of two friezes 
is now known to be impossible in the Nereid Monument removes all precedent 

The sima blocks are ij Ionic feet in length, the lion head spouts occurring at every 

second or third joint ( 3 | or Ionic feet), in either case with six sima blocks^ requiring 
icq Ionic feet. •- 

a 9 ftKe re ] s 1 toration , s Published since the excavations, Cockerell, Goodchild, Stevenson, 
and Kruger all wrongly adopt the small dipteral plan. 

3 Yet Bernier restored it as square with ten by ten columns as late as 1878 

4 Eight by ten intervals, but with varying dimensions for the axial spacing, were employed 

y Pullan, Fergusson, Petersen, Arnold, Adler, Dinsmoor, Biihlmann, Lethaby, Krischen 
and the recent British Museum model. ; 

Jki^/uT 011 fri o eZe T S ummm °usly inserted in all restorations of the entablature 
pubhshed before 1908, and since that time has been omitted with equal unanimity; both 

shown il e pi a t e $ LV Wn m reC ° nStrUCtl0ns 111 the British Museum, that which I prefer being 
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for such an arrangement in the Mausoleum, while the nearly identical dimen- 
sions of the friezes of the Mausoleum would be opposed to the attribution ot 
one to the top and another to the bottom of the podium, as m the Nereid 
Monument. On the other hand, the attribution of the Amazon frieze to the 
entablature seems to be vindicated by contrasting the details with those 
employed by the same architect in the friezeless entablature at Pnene. The 
presence of the frieze in the entablature of the Mausoleum is so un-Asiatic that 
it must be due to external influence such as the collaboration of the four a ove- 
mentioned sculptors brought from the Greek mainland; also the arcntect 
Satyrus came from Paros (like Scopas) and had mainland affiliations (as at 
Delphi). 1 In consequence, the height of the entablature should be 9 Iomc feet 
(8 feet 8 inches), equivalent to zf diameters or tt of the column height. And 
the total height of the order may be regarded as 33 + 9-42 Ionic feet (40 feet 
6 inches), 3 that is ii| diameters or exactly 4 axial spacings; with this height 0 
28 cubits we may interpret Pliny’s 25 cubits either as a rough approximation 
or as in the case of the number of columns at Ephesus, a clerical error. 

The third element of the design is the pyramid of twenty-four steps crowned 
by the quadriga; but here again there are two types of solutions, some (especia y 
those with the contracted peristyle) representing a narrow and lofty pyramid 
while others use a lower pyramid with a more gradual s ope m accordance with 
the steps found in the excavations, and are therefore obliged to supplement it 
with an attic above the peristyle and a pedestal below the quadriga , some 
compromise by using the narrow type of pyramid above the wider peristyle 
plan P by making it rise from an attic carried by the cella walls rather than by 
the columns; others again utilise the steps with broad treads (which undoubtedly 
belong to the roof) for the lower degrees of the pyramid, and raise the upper 

chance between the two slopes .5 More recent investigation of the surviving 
blocks suggests a compromise in the form of the pyramid, starting wit 1 t ie 

concave curves. 6 The twenty-four steps occupied a height of 24 Ionic feet, an 

• The coo 1 nd-dart crowning the architrave is 28 per cent of the total height of the three 
f T , lv 4 ow .at Pricnc (30 per cent at Ephesus), and thus adequately supports the dentil 
fascias Mausoleum the crowning egg-and-dart is only 17 per cent of the three 

f° rhs Mow aS seems too weak for this purpose. We obtain satisfactory proportions only 
fascias below, and scans too w footing moulding of the Amazon frieze, the com- 

^X’behic exactly 30 per cent of the three fascias below; and the resulting compound 
111c ic g ^ ovo jo surmounted by cytna reversa and fillet, is comparable to the Athenian 

fA . tf 22a • note also the Athenian embassy in 355 n.c. (Demosthenes, XX , 33 -) 

° f 3 The height of the order as restored in the British Museum is only 37 feet 3 inches, the 

column being 3 feet 3 inches lower than the dimension suggested above. 

4 I.c., cither Pliny or one of his mediaeval copyists might have omitted 

^"'CTc'sc ftntatance. in Stevenson's restoration in the British Museum. 

! TO, scheme was embodied in a .mall model erdtibited in the British Museum sutce W 7 
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so, to be equal to the height of the peristyle below, must have been supplemented 
by an attic of about Ionic feet at the bottom of the pyramid and a pedestal 
of i<+ Ionic feet at the apex. The chariot group on this pedestal was about 
14 Ionic feet in height, with four horses and a chariot probably supporting 
statues of Mausolus and Artemisia. 1 Panthers accompanied the chariot group 
on a lower plinth at either side. By subtraction, there now remain 42 Ionic 
feet for the basement; and the division of the total height is seen to fall into 
four elements of 42+42+42+ 14= 140 Ionic feet (135 feet) in the pro- 
portion of 3 : 3 : 3 : 1. We see, furthermore, that the basement was not the 
excessively lofty and bald mass of masonry shown in most restorations ; it was 
presumably entered only by one or two small doorways at the front, 2 and by 
a subterranean opening for sepulchral purposes at the rear . 3 

Am ong the remaining uncertainties is that of supporting adequately the 
pyramid, which Martial describes as “hanging in open air,” while Pliny gives 
dimensions of 63 feet on the flanks and less on the fronts, apparently intended 
to apply to a cella within the peristyle, distant either one or two intercolumnia- 
tions behind the peristyle, the latter fitting Pliny’s dimensions . 4 And into the 
restoration have to be worked, furthermore, not only the two other sculptured 
friezes, but also the numerous decorative Hons, and a host of statues, sculptured 
groups, and equestrian figures. Possibly one of the sculptured friezes, that of the 
Centaurs, was imbedded in the podium like the two friezes in the Nereid 
Monument; that of the Charioteers seems to have been better protected and 
may have been on the cella wall. 5 The Hons are sometimes placed above the 
peristyle, before the attic; but here they would seem to interfere with the 
stability of the pyramid, and it seems preferable to locate them on pedestals 
round the basement. Two colossal sculptured groups, representing a hunt and 
a sacrifice, may have been applied against the flanks of the podium. And the 
numerous statues may have stood on pedestals between the columns. The 
vaults of the ceiling coffers were also decorated with relief sculpture. 

Though coming more within the range of sculpture than of architecture, 
some of the marble sarcophagi found at Sidon are magnificent examples of the 
decorative sculpture of the fourth century, and in consequence of their good 
state of preservation show the extent to which polychromy was employed to 
enrich the elaborately carved mouldings. One of these, of the middle of the 


- Even if the portrait statue of Mausolus and the much mutilated female figure which 
passes as Artemisia, now exhibited in the British Museum, may seem too well preserved to 
have been exposed to the weather at the top of this monument, as is argued by some— though 

ey “ e ^f P ° rted . t0 , have been fo und lying with the fragments of the chariot group — itfis 
some prefer to assume that it was empty). v y ' gn 

in a f ' L huge P °? ted barrel vault P ierc ing the entire structure as shown 

much later structures, pedestals and exedrae. different and 

„ * ' Phe rock-cut stairway descending to the rear entrance, and the great block of stone 
which sealed it, were found in position by Newton g * 

o^r^na 10 ^ ***’ “ d <“ X IO » ~ <♦ * “» = 4* 
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fourth century, is the so-called “Sarcophagus of the mourning women of 
special importance because it reproduces a complete Ionic mausoleum of t e 
type of the “Nereid monument,” but with piers rather than columns at the 
comers (Plate LXIII). Statues of mourning women instead ot Nereids fill the 
intercolumniations ; and the entablature omits the frieze in the Asiatic manner. 
Later still is the so-called “Alexander sarcophagus,” m which the architecture 
is dominated by the sculptured historical reliefs depicting Alexander the Great 



Fig. 96.— City Plan of Priene. (Gerkan.) 


in battle with the Persians or engaged in that famous lion hunt during which 
his life was saved by Craterus. Even here, however, we must stress the beauty 
of the elaborately carved mouldings, in such a perfect state of preservation as 

to show the extent to which they were enriched by polychromy. 1 

Turning to the planning of cities, it is apparent that the Hippodamian scheme 
developed in the fifth century continued to prevail in the fourth, with all the 
streets crossing each other at right angles. One of the most notable, thoug 
smaller, examples of this is Priene (Fig. 96), erected on a steep slope, yet laid 
out on a regular chessboard plan, with its six main streets running east-and-west, 
parallel to the slope of the acropolis and so approximately level, but crossed al 

• See also p. 145, note 1. 
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right angles by fifteen sloping or stepped streets running north-and-south. Die 
whole is built on terraces on the south slope of the acropolis; the latter is so 
lofty that it was useless as a site for buildings, and so was left at one side but 
enclosed within the fortifications. Though the streets form a perfect chessboard, 
the walls surrounding the whole follow a very irregular plan, taking advantage 
of the natural defences offered by the ravines which surround the plateau on 
three sides, the acropolis forming the fourth. At the centre of the ci ty P r<) P cr 
is the agora, with the civic buildings in the vicinity; on a higher terrace to the 
northwest is the dominating precinct of Athena Polias, while still farther to the 
north, cutting into the slope of the acropolis, is the theatre. The palaestra and 
stadium are far below to the south, against the city wall. The streets run through 
from wall to wall on the east and west, and from the wall on the south to the 


steeper slopes of the acropolis on the north. One of the north-and-south streets, 
as usual, is wider than the others, 1 8f feet as contrasted with io] to 12^ feet 
for the ordinary streets. But, on account of the difficulties of the slope, two of 
the east-and-west streets were specially emphasised. The second from the south, 
leading from the “spring gate” at the east, is i8f to 20} feet wide, while the 
third from the south, leading from the city’s west gate, is 23 to 24 feet wide; 
the ordinary east-and-west streets vary from i2| to 14! feet in width. These 
cut the whole area into rectangular blocks each about 116 feet from east to 
west and 155 feet from north to south (apparently planned as 120 by 160 Ionic 
feet), and numbering, if there had been no interruptions and irregularities, 
ninety-five in all. The agora, however, originally covered two blocks; the 
main east-and-west road, leading from the city’s west gate, passed the northern 
edge of the agora, while the next road to the south would likewise pass the 
south side of the agora but for the fact that, since it lay in general at a lower 
level and also because cutting through the agora stoas was undesirable, the 
direct course of the street was interrupted by steps leading up to the agora level, 
while all traffic was diverted behmd the south stoa ; the less important cross 
streets stopped short against the back walls of the stoas and were not carried 
through. In the residential districts of the city the blocks were divided into 
quarters, giving house lots about 58 by 77A feet (60 by 80 Ionic feet); but 
nearer the walls the divisions were smaller; it may be calculated, on the basis 

of eighty habitable blocks with an average of six houses per block, that there 
were less than five hundred houses in the entire town. 

Another example of this application of the chessboard scheme to a city plan 
in spite of the very steep slopes is Heraclea on the Latmos. Cnidus, too was 
laid out on the Hippodamian system. Halicarnassus, on the other hand is 
reported by Vitruvius to have forn%l a semicircle round the harbour, like a 

7 “ h the a g° ra . at the centre dominated by the Mausoleum and the 

temple of Ares, so that it may have been a radiating plan like that of Rhodes 
in the preceding century. 

assemhle!? ft ' ' ,! mp ° rtant P atts of Ae city were the agoras, where the people 

of a large open area, rectangu ar or trapezoidal, surrounded by colonnades or 
StT wcrnfhe b W ‘t T PH fountains «atues ; and to the immediate 
administrative buildings. In the usual type of Greek cf,y( which W grown 
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without any regulating system, these groups of buildings had very httle formal 
relation to each other, apart from a certain amount of alignment along the 
edges of the agora. In the Hippodamian system, however, the case was different, 
not only was the position of the agora defined with reference to the main 
streets, but also, if we can regard the Ionian examples of the fourth century as 
typical, its shape and general appearance were likewise regulated. The north 
agora at Miletus was begun in the fourth century by the erection of a portico 
445 feet long facing north towards the harbour, with an elbow 104 feet long 
running north from its west end; the main part of this L-shaped stoa had a 
row of shops behind it, and behind this in turn a court 88 feet square, surrounded 
by Doric columns with compound piers at the corners. But the typical Ionian 
agora, as exemplified at Priene, was an oblong, in this case covering two city 
blocks; it was surrounded on one long side and both ends by colonnades or 
stoas, the other long side being open to the main street. This [""1-shaped plan 
was apparently typical, though at Priene in order to conserve the area of the 
agora, 248 feet in length and 152 feet in width, the stoas were built on the actual 
lines of the streets, which therefore had to be interrupted or diverted behind 
them. At Priene, furthermore, the agora was greatly extended in the Hellenistic 
period (158-156 b.c.) by the erection of a stoa, the Hiera Stoa, also on the 
fourth or open side, though on the opposite side of the main street winch thus 
was permitted to cut through the agora. This north stoa was built for a lengt 
of three blocks rather than two; and to match it the FI-shaped stoas on (he 
south were also given an eastward extension, the two new stoas then berng 
joined at their eastern extremity by a semicircular arch, 20 feet m span, consisting 
of no more than a mere archivolt 2 feet wide. On the Greek mainland, how- 
ever, the agoras continued to be erected in the somewhat haphazard traditional 
manner, now known as the “older style” by contrast with the Ionian, n 
example of this was the agora at Elis, where, from Pausamas s description, we 
gather that the central space, known as the Hippodrome, was used for training 
horses; on the west (which Pausanias calls the south) side was a stoa with three 
rows of columns, of which the two inner divided it into three aisles (like the Stoa 
of Philip at Megalopolis), known as the umpires’ hall or Hellanodiceum, 
separated by a street from the agora; on the south, separated by a street * r01 ^ 
the first, was a second portico, the double Stoa of the Corcyraeans, with aw 
down the centre, against which stood on either side pedestals and statues and 
colonnades, so that it faced both toward the agora and outward in the opposite 
direction. The two other sides, the north and east, were lined with smaller 
buildings of various sorts, forming an irregular quadrilateral. 1 

* The agora at Elis, which was previously assumed to have been much more formal, is 
now revealed by the Austrian excavations. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE HELLENISTIC AND 
GRAECO-ROMAN PHASES 



HE monuments which testify to the greatness of Greece even in Ik 
decline may best be studied, like those of tire fourth Cl ntur\ , 

_ Minor. For after the supremacy of the mainland cities had been shake 
by Philip of Macedonia at the battle of Chaeronea, his successor, Alcxande 
turned to Asia, and routed the Persian hosts at the Granicus (3 34) ail( -l hsus (333 
Now was built up a Greek empire of which Greece proper formed but a sina 
province; the capital lay at Babylon, and the boundaries extended east war 
to India and Turkestan, and southward to Nubia. After Alexander s death 1 
323 b.c. this vast territory was broken up into separate kingdoms ruled by h 
generals and their successors. For the moment, at any rate, the course ot civilise 
tion receded eastward; and it is largely in these Oriental kingdoms, carved ot 
of Alexander’s empire, that we must study the last phase but one, an architectui 
which, imitating the classical styles of the true Hellenic lands, is therefor 
termed Hellenistic. As we have noted, this phase may be said to have begu 
at the very end of the fourth century, and may be associated with the ne\ 
political aspirations of 306 B.c. 

Greece proper, during this period, was in great part politically dependei: 

upon Macedonia; but the constant striving for independence resulted in th 

formation of two great leagues, the Aetolian and the Achaean, though thei 

attempts to free the country were greatly neutralised by their internal serif. 

As the political importance of the mainland cities declined, and with it thei 

wealth diminished, the incentive which leads to great works of architecture \va 

lost. Athens, however, was kept alive by sentimental and historical associations 

even in her decadence her schools were crowded with students from all quarter 

of the Mediterranean; Asiatic monarchs were proud to be counted honorar 

citizens of Athens, and vied with each other in showering benefits on th 

former intellectual centre of the world. Stoas, temples, and votive monument 

were built at the cost of the Seleucids of Antioch, of the Attalids of Pergamum 

and even later the odeum at Athens was rebuilt by Ariobarzanes of Cappadoci: 

To a lesser extent the same eastern benefactors showered their favours on othe 

cities of Greece, such as Megalopolis, Tegea, and Lebadea, and the sanctuarie 
at Delphi, Delos, and Olympia. 

This political reconstruction of the Greek world was not long suffered t< 
remain undisturbed. From two quarters arrived external forces to dispute th 
supremacy of the eastern Mediterranean; and the Greeks successfully repulse, 
the Gallic invasions of Greece in 279 b.c. and of Asia Minor about 235 b c 
only to fall before others whom they likewise regarded as Barbarians th 
Romans. The westward march of empire could no longer be arrested 



THE HELLENISTIC AND GRAECO-ROMAN PHASES 

The Romans had come into contact with the Greeks at the very beginning 
of the Hellenistic period. The rich Greek colonies of southern Italy and Sicily 
tempted the rapidly expanding state on the Tiber; and as early as 281 b.c. 
began the annexation of the Greek cities of Italy, and then, with the first 
Punic war (264-241 b.c.) began the second stage, the penetration of Sicily. 
The second Punic war (218-202 b.c.), furthermore, brought the Romans into 
the East; the four Macedonian wars (216-146 B.c.) left Macedonia a Roman 
province. Though the Greek leagues had at first been the allies of Rome against 
Macedonia, their continual quarrels invited Roman intervention, and they were 
crushed by Lucius Mummius (146 B.C.), Corinth being destroyed as an act 
of terrorism and Greece itself annexed to the province of Macedonia. The 
war against Antiochus (192—189 b.c.) brought the Romans for the first time 
into Asia, where the Greek kingdoms one by one fell under Western sway, 
Pergamum through the bequest of its last king (133 B - c -)’ an d others, as Syria 
(64 B.c.) and Egypt (30 B.c.), through conquest. Meanwhile, the victories of 
Sulla over Mithridates (88 b.c.) resulted in the collapse of the great international 
commercial emporium at Delos, and his capture of Athens itself in 86 B.c. 

stifled the greatest centre of Greek art and learning. 

If we were to adopt a somewhat different interpretation of the term 

“Hellenistic,” the period might be regarded as continuing for several centuries 
longer. But such an extension of the term to include all architecture in Greek 
lands down to the fourth century a.d. would result in inextricable confusion 
with the architecture of imperial Rome, and could be justified only if as has 
been done by some — we turned to Rome itself and included the equally 
“Hellenistic” architecture of the pre-imperial epoch. 1 Not only would the 
lines of demarcation be difficult to draw; the extension of the investigation 
would demand a length of treatment far beyond the scope of this book. For 
convenience, then, we may subdivide the last period of Greek architecture 
into two parts, restricting the Hellenistic phase to the time of the existence 
of the Hellenistic kingdoms, from their origin just before 300 b.c. until their 
final submission to Rome. In general, the capture of Athens on March 1, 86 b.c., 
may be taken as the end of the Hellenistic phase which had begun so auspiciously 

two hundred and twenty years earlier. 

The last phase of Greek architecture, then, is that of the period when the 

free states had been subjugated or otherwise annexed to Rome, and which 
we may therefore call Graeco-Roman. During this epoch, we are not con “ 
cemed with such outlying regions as Syria and Egypt, to which Greek civilisa- 
tion was brought only by the Hellenistic kings, and which soon lost their 
Greek veneer, taking on a new veneer, that of their Roman conquerors. Nor 
are we concerned with the purely Roman structures with which the later 
emperors lavishly adorned the main Greek centres, such as Athens, Corinth, 
and Ephesus. But in Greece proper, in Asia Minor, and in parts of southern 
Italy and Sicily, the ingrained Hellenism of the native Greek inhabitants lived 
on, either affecting the architecture of the new rulers or even continuing to 
produce architecture which might be called Greek. Shiploads of paintings, 
statues, and decorative architectural pieces were sent to Rome; but, to com- 

* Such extensions of the term, to cover periods or areas beyond the scope of our study, 
appear in the works by Delbriick, Butler, Murray, and Fyfe, cited in the Bibliography. 
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pensate for this, the Roman emperors earned on a vast amount of architectural 
activity in Greece and Asia Minor, and these late buildings, on which Greek 
artists would seem to have been invariably employed, are sometimes just as 
much a part of the development of Greek architecture as are their more purely 

Hellenic predecessors. 


At this period the erection of Doric temples was virtually abandoned ; the 

the sentiments of the Hellenistic architects of Asia Minor are reflected by 

Vitruvius: “some ‘ancient’ architects said that sacred buildings ought not to 

be constructed of the Doric order, because faults and incongruities were caused 

by the laws of its symmetry.” 1 In consequence, the list of Doric temples of 

this period includes for the most part imitations of earlier works and completion 

of earlier undertakings, together with a few sporadic but minor structures in 

which the style was adopted for conservative reasons. On the island of Delos 

the erection of the third temple of Apollo, begun at the end of the preceding 

century, was still in progress. In South Italy was built a peristyle round the 

temple of Apollo Alius at Crimisa, apparently octastyle and with nineteen 

columns on the flanks; the primitive cclla seems to have been preserved at 

a low level, enframed by the peristyle at a higher level just as at Gyrene, and 

presumably again with descending stairs within. The Doric details arc very 

late, particularly the forms of the triglyphs and the profile of the cornice, the 

latter with heavy bed and crowning mouldings, almost eliminating the face 

of the cornice itself, while the mutules are horizontal rather than sloping, and 

of very slight projection; the stone sima is a great cavetto. 2 Conversely, the 

temple of Apollo at Cyrene which had supplied the precedent for this depressed 

cella was entirely rebuilt in the second century a.d., with the cclla raised to 

the peristyle level, and the peristyle itself rebuilt with new unfluted Doric 
columns. 

As a strange contradiction of the opinion of the Hellenistic architects of Asia 
Minor, it was in this very region that the lone example of Assos was now 
followed by three Doric peripteral temples. Thus at Troy the prehistoric 
citadel was levelled off in order to establish a precinct of Athena, thereby 
obliterating the remains of the palace of the Sixth Citadel; and here, on 
foundations of sand poured into deep trenches, rose a hexastyle temple, with 
twelve columns on the flanks, apparently erected just before the death of 
Lysimachus in 281 b.c. The most interesting feature of the exterior is the 
series of carved metopes, including that of the chariot of Helios ; the pronaos 
had semi-columns combmed with the antae, with an architrave crowned bv 
mouldings instead of the usual taenia, and a rosette frieze directly below the 
marble coffered ceiling. 3 At Pergamum, too, was erected a Doric intruder, 


p. a^note 2 CtUal mStance ° f a tem P le at Per gamum altered from Doric to Ionic, see 

*. att ?r d th u e tem P le to the flfth centur y in an effort to combine the stone Doric 
Erf r Viacott”' “ !aming ,hat 0nly *>"' »>'» "■« » later replace- 

3 Carved metopes and sima blocks are in the museums nf TUr i; n T . * , , 
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a hexastyle temple of Athena Polias, with the short proportions of the Hel- 
lenistic period, having only eleven columns on the flanks and no opisthodomus 
behind the cella. The columns, unfluted and unfinished, are seven diameters 
in height; and hi agreement with these slender proportions the entablature 
is reduced in height through the expedient of using three metopes, lather than 
the classical two, for each intercolumniation. 1 The same number of columns 
and the resulting shortness of the plan, with the omission of the opisthodomus, 
appear also in the later temple of Asclepius at Cos, of the first half of the second 
century, with more restrained and conventional details. In Egypt, a hexastyle 
Doric temple at Hermopolis honoured Ptolemy III and Berenice. 

Even shorter was a Doric peripteral temple at Koumo near Cape Matapan 
in southern Greece, hexastyle but with only seven columns on the flanks ; here 
the angle supports consist of square piers each with a semi-column engage 
to its back in such a way as to be visible only from the flank, and among ot er 
late features are the bases of the Doric columns and the recurrence ot three 


metopes over each intercolumniation. . 

Special interest attaches to a more archaeological or anachronistic design, 

the great temple of Zeus Basileus at Lebadea in Boeotia, begun soon after 
175 b.c. as one of the many temples of Zeus undertaken by the mad Asiatic 
monarch Antiochus IV Epiphanes; and though it remained little more than 
a beginning, it is of importance because of its elaborate specifications inscribed 
on marble slabs. 4 The length of the cella building was 151 feet, identical with 
that at Olympia, and the axial spacing of the columns also was apparently 
to have been identical, 17 feet i§ inches, 3 so that we are probably to restore 
a normal hexastyle plan of six by thirteen columns on a stylobate measuring 
more than 90 by 210 feet. The interior, however, was redesigned to suit the 
taste of the period: there was no opisthodomus, but an apse 2o| feet in intern 
diameter (according to the specifications) was constructed within its rectangular 
end, presumably intended to enframe a copy of the gold-and-ivory Zeus at 
Olympia. And at Olympia itself the same king largely rebuilt the temple of 
Zeus, 4 because of damage caused by an earthquake, and also the gold-and- 
ivory Zeus by Phidias (the latter superintended by Damophon of Messene), 
and dedicated there the embroidered curtain taken from the temple of Jehovah 


1 The temple at Pcrgamum is generally dated too early, in the fourth century or about 
300 b.c., but is stylistically much later, though not as late as the surrounding colonnades 

of Eumcncs II (i97 — 1 59 b.c.). , . . , „- f r .l,. 

1 We have fragments of four sets of specifications, the first being concerned with the 

erection of a long parapet on which the specifications themselves were to be inscribed the 

second dealing with the completion of the stylobate and pteroma pavement, and the third 

with the construction of the orthostates of the cella walls, and the fourth (now a mere 

fragment) with the columns, entablature, and pediments. 

3 The cella length may be measured between the ends of the standing orthostate blocks. 

The column spacing is derived from a single surviving half-buried stylobate block, apparently 
of half of the axial spacing; but after excavating 8 feet 3j inches of its width I was oblige 
to desist, having ascertained that the spacing was more than 16 feet 7 inches. The cornice 
blocks were to be 4 Doric feet (4 feet 3$ niches), fitting a spacing of 16 Doric feet, and the 

capitals 7 Doric feet (7 feet 6£ inches) in width, likewise in proportion. 

4 A survey of the fallen blocks shows that both facades were taken down, in part o 
within one drum of the stylobate, and subsequently rebuilt. To this process we arc probably 
to attribute the three inserted figures of Pcntclic marble in the west pediment (the tympanum 
backgrounds in both pediments apparently being reconstructed in burnt brick, like the 
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at Jerusalem. Even tliis last was transformed likewise into a temple of Zeus 
Olvmpius, and a replica of the gold-and-ivory statue was erected at the king’s 
own capital of Antioch, in a special temple of which the order is unknown. 

A special plan known as the monopteros, because there were no cella walls 
within the peristyle, was employed for a little temple or chapel usually sup- 
posed to have been built in honour of the deified Queen Arsinoe of Ptolemy II 
(died 270 b.c.), in the guise of Aphrodite Arsinoe, on the promontory of 
Zephyrium near Alexandria. It had four columns on the fronts and five on 
the sides, counting the angle supports twice; and the latter were in the form 
of square piers with half columns engaged on two adjacent sides; the lower 
third of each shaft had twenty facets, only the upper portions being fluted. 1 

Among Doric prostyle plans, a characteristic example is the later temple 
of the Cabiri at Samothrace, again with a hexastyle faqade, but with a second row 
of columns two intervals behind as in the archaic peripteral temples of Sicily; 
the long narrow cella, apparently with two rows of interior columns, had a 
segmental apse at the rear enclosed within the rectangle, and perhaps lateral 
doorways. The walls were built of pseudo-isodomic masonry, and the faqade 
pediment was filled with sculpture. Likewise the temple of Despoena (the 
Mistress) at Lycosura has a hexastyle faqade of marble, with the usual propor- 
tions of the period, including a low architrave of 1 foot 94 inches and a higher 
frieze of 2 feet 5'2 _ inches. The walls were executed in stone only for the 
height of the dado and belt course, the upper parts being of burnt brick; 
another detail of interest is the lateral doorway with a high threshold on the 
south flank. At the back of the cella is the pedestal of the great sculptured 

1 jj c 8 r ° u P by Damophon of Messene. 2 A prostyle hexastyle portico was 
added at this time to the temple of Apollo at Gortyna in Crete; but here all 
tiie columns were engaged to the front wall, with tapering pedestals in the 
intervals for the posting of inscriptions; as at Pergamum there were three 
metopes to each intercolumniation, and the comice had very elaborate and 
un wieldly mouldings which greatly increased its height. An octastyle prostyle 
aqadc, but w ith the angle columns combined with antae as at Troy, Kourno 

AMr? a Tl P 7 nUm ’ eXi$t f d b th f * anctuar y ^ Amphiaraus at Oropus b 
t ca. The order contained normal forms, though the upper edges of the 

cnias of architrave and frieze were moulded with ovolos. The walls were 

mcH H r" 1 a T e t d ° and P ro J ectin g belt course, above which was 
c > rubble covered with stucco; there was also a rear entrance with a small 

porch formed by two columns; and the cella was divided into aisles by two 

rows each of five columns. Others of smaller size exist in Ve Ioni/area 

including that of Dionysus at Pergamum, about 200 b.c., with numerom 

marble r °°f Demand some of h7n heaT* 5 * LyC ° SUra) ’ and also the Pentelic 

: Sc ^ “ y studied. 

century b.c. to Roman or even Byzantine times- u^ 8 !* 8 fr ° m the fourth 

sculptured group at the back of tbs cella were the worfof rSr g /f C P edestaI and 
career can be fixed in the second quarter a Damophon of Messene, whose 

to the temple of Zeus at <« P- with regard 

390 b.c.; but this would seem toVe^ntodiaeTby ^ CarIlCr date ’ about 

contradicted by its proportions and freedom of detail. 
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modifications due to Ionic influence, such as the excessively slender proportions 
(which in the frieze led to the multiplication ot the number of trigly flis), the 
use of a hybrid Ionic base and Ionic fluting, the substitution of mouldings for 
the Doric echinus and for the regulae of the architrave, etc. In other words, 
the supremacy was passing to the Ionic and, as we shall see, also to the Corinthian 
style, which now for the first time began to be employed on the exteriors of 
temples. Yet the Ionic victory was by no means complete; even later we meet 
Doric prostyle temples, such as that of Hera Basileia at Pergamum (built by 
Attalus II, 159-138 B.C.), with such late features as columns more than 
diameters high and with mutules and guttae in the soffit of the raking cornice 
(a practice which Vitruvius abominated), but with no distinctive Ionic elements. 
And sometimes, moreover, we meet evidences of a more archaeological ten- 
dency, particularly in the reigns of Hadrian and the 
Antonines, when there were attempts to revive the 
ourity of the classical styles. An instance in point is the 
ittle temple of Artemis Propylaea at Eleusis, of which 
the forms look as if they were designed long before the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, its probable date. The plan of 
this temple is of special interest because it was tetrastyle 
amphiprostyle like so many of the small Ionic temples, 
on account of the small scale the shafts were monolithic, 

raised on a platform of five steps. 1 

The true distyle in-antis Doric plan seems to be 

represented in the western colonies by the small temple 
at Selinus (Fig. 28).* Those of Asclepius at Acragas 
(Fig. 97) and of Serapis at Taormina show also at the 
rear a false portico of two semi-detached Doric columns 
between antac; the employment of the semi-detached 
columns here was undoubtedly inspired by the great 
temple of Zeus Olympius at Acragas, though it was 
not warranted by their small dimensions . 3 At Delos, on 
Mt. Cynthus, is a graceful marble Doric temple of Isis, 
built during the second period of Athenian domination 
(166-88 B.C.), with a short cella and a distyle in-antis porch. At Kourno near 
Cape Matapan, and at Messene, both in southern Greece, arc two late distyle 
in-antis temples with three metopes over each intercolumniation; the latter 
example is peculiar in that the pronaos is very much wider than the square 
cella behind, giving a T-shaped plan. Another peculiar plan is that of the temple 
of Artemis at Lusoi, in Arcadia; both facades form porches tetrastyle in-antis, 
with two metopes over each intercolumniation; but the flanks seem to have 
had semi-columns spaced farther apart, with three metopes over each inter- 
columniation, and corresponding to buttresses projecting into the cella forming 

* The plan at Eleusis was formerly erroneously restored as distyle in-antis at both ends. 

* The columns and antac at Selinus were clearly Doric; and the remarkable Ionic capita 

shown in HittorfTs restoration is probably from a votive column. 

3 The temple of Asclepius at Acragas is usually assigned to the end of the fifth century, 

a date that is contradicted by its details. The presence of the stairways, in spite of the absence 
of interior columns, is one more indication that such stairways were not intended to lead 

up to galleries but only to the roof space. 
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Fig. 97. — The Temple 
of Asclepius at 
Acragas. 
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niches as at Bassae. At a later period narrow aisles were built on either side 
each with a flank doorway connecting with the cella. 

In a period of so much departure from precedent it is natural that there 
should have been several examples of mixed orders, as well as temples without 
any definite orders. Thus a small Doric temple of Apollo Bresaeus on Lesbos. 

r .i r . 1 1 11 1 l I ■ i 
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dating from the first century n.c., had its marble architrave sculpture 
a continuous band of relief in the manner of the neighbouring archaic tempic 
at Assos. A shrine of Zeus Meilichius at Selinus (Gaggera), measuring onlv 
9 feet 2 inches by 16 feet 8 inches on the stylobate, has Doric columns sut 
porting an Ionic architrave with two fascias crowned by a little cornice aim 
a vertical cavetto sima, all the members above the columns being cut in a 
single course. 1 Instances of Doric entablatures in Corinthian temples at Laesttim 
and Philae will be cited below. A little temple of Apollo on the island of 
Sicinos has two unfluted Doric columns in-antis with bases, a cyina-protiled 
frieze, and dentils in the cornice. More indefinite is the style of the tins' temple 
ofThea Basileia on the island of Thera (at Marmariani).- 

From these examples it is evident that in the Hellenistic period, while some 
Doric temples still obtained their effects in the classical manner, others sought 
to appeal by new methods. Apses were introduced; lateral and rear entrances 
ceased to be rare features; wall surfaces were often decorativelv modelled, 
using pseudo-isodomic masonry emphasised by drafted margins, belt courses, 
or combinations of stone and stucco; the canonical mouldings might be dis- 
placed by new and florid profiles. Semi-columns were combined at the corners 
of peristyles with antae, or as engaged columns formed substitutes for porticoes. 
The proportions of the order became more slender; the echinus of t re capital 
might be merely a straight line, the abacus might have crowning mouldings, 
and there might be bases or even Ionic fluting; the time-honoured system with 
two metopes over each intercolumniation began to give way to that with 
three; and cornices began to emphasise the bed mouldings and simas, while 
the mutules might be countersunk in the soffit or even totallv omitted. But 
we never find the characteristic Roman misapprehension of the function of 
the frieze, with the metopes in the architrave plane and the triglvphs thrust 

out beyond; nor do we meet any examples of the Vitruvian solution of the 
angle treatment, with a semi-metope at the end of the frieze. 

Among temples of the Ionic style, it should be remembered that most of 

° n the / reat , tCn l^ ° f A P° U ° at Did Y™ near Miletus was done 

of the work may well account for the presence of the frieze in the entablature 
which would have been an anachronism in the fourth centurv The same was 
apparent y true at Sardis. It is certain, on the other hand, that the later work 
of c °njpletion at the west end of the temple of Athena at Priene and in the 
peristyle of the temple of Hera at Samos fairly closely repeated the four 

?eta^A?lmo^ ent n y ^P^Y- with only minor variations in 

aetau. At oamos marble was substituted for rbp nr v r ^ c i c 7 

entablature, which might have embodied the new theory of "he fneze ' w« 
never erected in stone. > rrK ze ’ " a:> 

1 The shrine of Zeus Meilichius is usually regarded as arrh-Ue- of,h • . 

■ The little temple „„ Thera it a, ill compVand is usedt a X'SffiT' 
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One of the earliest, perhaps, of the new Ionic temples of the period is that 
dedicated to Aphrodite at Messa in the island of Lesbos, 1 both octastyle and 
oseudo-dipteral, with fourteen columns on the flanks; the purity of the Asiatic 
oases (reviving the archaic fashion of omitting the plinths) and of the capitals 
(retaining the depressed curve connecting the volutes) would not be inappro- 
priate for the fourth century, while the pseudo-dipteral plan might at first 
glance suggest the time of Hermogenes (about 175 B.C.), so that the beginning 

of the third century is a reasonable 

date. Late traits are the decoration of 
the baluster sides ot the capitals wutli 
carved foliage, the beaded astragals 
under the fascias of the architrave, and 
the intrusion of the Attic frieze, never 
again to be omitted except in a few 7 
works at small scale; the use of red 
stone for the frieze, contrasting with 
the white of the rest of the structure, 
may even be a conscious attempt to 
imitate the Erechtheum at Athens. In 
spite of the introduction of the frieze, 
the heavy dentils characteristic of Asia 
Minor are retained, so that the entabla- 
ture really consists of four members: 
architrave, frieze, dentils, and comice. 
The sirna on the pediments is of the 
cyma recta profile, but on the flanks it 
is a simple fascia carved with elaborate 
rittcea ux. 

Another example probably antedat- 
ing Hermogenes is of almost identical 
plan, the temple of Apollo Smintheus 
at Chrysc in the Troad, again octastyle 
pseudo-dipteral, with fourteen columns 
on the flanks (Fig. 98). The plan 
anticipates Hermogenes also in the 

proportions of the cclla building, with the length three times the width (i.c. three 
ay nine axial spacings). The peristyle is raised on a high platform of eleven steps. 2 * * 

1 The date assigned to the temple at Messa has varied from the fourth to the second 

centuries I prefer the third, about 280 n.c., as a compromise between the various 

discrepant details. It has been argued, to be sure, that one of the late elements, the smooth 
frieze of red breccia 22J inches high restored by Koldcwcy between two egg-and-dart 
mouldings, is to be eliminated, leaving only a single egg-and-dart moulding with the 
cornice resting directly on the architrave, the normal friezeless entablature of Asia Minor. 
Hut the egg-and-dart mouldings are of two differing profiles and cannot be regarded as 
identical; the traces on their tops are different; and the red breccia frieze is ot very peculiar 
construction for an ordinary wall course. 

2 The temple at C’hryse was excavated by the Dilettanti expedition of 1866, and is 

ureatly in need of fresh study. Some have even suggested that the steps occurred only on 

the facade, the three other sides having a high podium, the whole being ot Roman date. 
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(Smintheum) in the Troad. 




THE IONIC CODIFICATION BY FIERMOGENES 

The column bases are of a peculiar transitional form, a combination of the 
Attic with the Asiatic, a lower torus being substituted for the Asiatic plinth, 
and thus seems to antedate Hermogenes. The capitals retain the depressed 
curve between the volutes and also have a branching rinceau carved in relief 
in the canal, very much as at Sardis. In the entablature we find the same 
beaded astragals on the architrave, and the frieze, that occurs at Mcssa; the 
frieze in this instance is sculptured with scenes of combat. In this case the 
raking comice also has dentils, placed vertically, the axes of the anthemion 
ornament of the pediment sima following the same direction. A smaller 
temple of this period is that of Asclepius at Cos, on a lower terrace and 
antedating the Doric one described above; it had only a cella and a deep 
pronaos, with walls of pseudo-isodomic masonry, and with two Ionic columns 
in-antis, the bases being Asiatic with square plinths, and the entablature 
including both a frieze (cut in the same stone with the architrave) and a 
dentil course. And at Magnesia the little temple of Zeus Sosipolis and Tyche, 
vwth a tetrastyle prostyle front and a rear porch distyle in-antis, likewise with 
frieze and dentil course, seems to be earlier than the great work of Hermogenes 
m the same city, though later than 197 b.c. 

Tr C I 1 1 ? st * m P ortant architect of the period was Hermogenes of Priene, 1 who 
codified the rules for the Ionic order in books which influenced Roman archi- 
tecture and thus, through Vitruvius, our own. He was one of the architects 
who according to Vitruvius, wrote that the Doric style ought not to be 
employed for temples and even transformed into the Ionic style a temple 
of Dionysus which had been commenced as Dorics In his studies of the Ionic 
or er he worked out a series of ideal proportions, undoubtedly those which 
Vitruvius transmitted to us a century later. According to this system, which 
cred considerably from those of his predecessors, the height of the column 

IndWhr^ 7 a i COrdmg \° dle axial s P acin S> 50 tha t the sum of axial spacing 
3 and 9*; [metriostyle] , [ 3 |] and 9 ;3 diastyle, 4 and 8f; araeostvle l^and 8 

iS Sa,d hlve J" “ m— ie ‘pro- 

p on, eustyle, 3? and f 9 - 4 -] diameters.4 His career would seem to lie between 

ambig^ty^iYv^riwiuYffl^™^ ^but ^ a citizen of Alabanda, because of a slight 

by M^nesthes w s « A b^nd^ The fact ^7 “ 0nIy that the tem P le of Apollo 

by an inscription of Priene " faCt ** Hermo g en « from Priene is suggested 

it was the temple of Dionysusa/Teos^BuTin then’ 7 hfY ^ 5 ° metimes been assumed that 

upper gymnasium terrace, f ° DX ° nySUs) ° n the 

stones originally formed Doric members and have beei reci' wiri? L * • C ‘ ) ’ °^ hich * e 
been conjectured, not unreasonably that this was L 7 i W “ h , l0mC P rofiIes : * has 
particularly as the moulding profiles are mnrp f ^ ^P e to wblcb Vitruvius referred, 
than to any others at Pergamum Another small Ia" ? ° f Herm °g e nes at Magnesia 
terrace, largely rebuilt by the emperor^ £ “aUa T ^ P t 3t ? r g amum - °n the theatre 
profile above a plinth) to have by the Wal1 base ( of the Attic 

of the upward curvature of the platform. ermogenes; it is notable also because 

3 Vitruvius omits the spacing for which I surest tT,;. „ , • 

an oversight, since the height of 9 diameters was cited n T/- bUt “ S omission was probably 

4 Vitruvius cites this height as of diamltersTpe K Y Y Uruvius as the norm - 

understand the principle of Hermogenes. ° syst ^ e > probably because he did 


not 
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193 and 156 b.c., beginning with his temple at Teos and ending with his altar 
at Priene. 1 

The earliest of the celebrated works of Hermogenes was the temple of 
Dionysus at Teos, hexastyle and peripteral, with eleven columns on the flanks, 

3J- Ionic feet in lower diameter and spaced exactly n Ionic feet on centres, 
giving the open ratio of 1 : 3 7^ an( ^ s0 approximating the eustyle airangement 
which he seems to have preferred. There is no enlargement ot the central 
spacing, so that the axial rectangle measures 55 by no Ionic leet, exactly in 
t le ratio of 1 : 2 as at Pnenc. The details illustrate the Attic tendencies of 
Hermogenes; the bases, of the Attic type but set on plinths, and the capitals 
and entablature (with its sculptured irieze of Dionysiac scenes), all closely 

resemble those at Magnesia now to be described.- 

The most remarkable innovation of Hermogenes 

was, according to Vitruvius, his plan ot omitting the 
inner row of columns in the temple of Artemis 
Leucophrycne at Magnesia-ad-Maeandrum, making it 
pseudo-dipteral (Fig. 99). The claim that He 
invented this scheme is, however, unfounded, since 
it can be traced back through four centuries preced- 
ing him, to Corcyra, Siiaris (Hera), Sclinus ( GT ), 
Acragas (Olympicum, flanks), Sardis (flanks), Messa, 

E l I * || and the Smintheum; we can only admit that he 

I ■ ■ I *1 transported the lines of the hexastyle peristyle of the 

1 ® fifth-century temple at Magnesia outward by one 

intcrcolumniation, and by the discussion of this process 
in his book acquired an undeserved reputation. 1 he 
new temple was octastyle, with fifteen columns on the 
flanks, and, like the temples at Ephesus, Didyma and 
Chryse, was raised on a lofty platform; seven steps, 
the lowest measuring 134 feet 8 inches by zi\ feet 
1 inch, formed a terrace from which the stylobate 

proper receded as at Ephesus. i Like Ephesus, too, the temple faced west. The 
peristyle columns were 4 Ionic feet in lower diameter; hut the angle columns 

. The date of Hermogenes has generally been assumed to have been at the end 1 of the 
third century and the beginning of the second, on the assumption that the temple ot Artemis 
Tt Magnesia'w.is creeled at the time of a Delphic oracle regulating the cult ot Arte, ms in 
nr and that the temple of Teos should be associated with an inscription of the pu- 
natctic guild of actors in 193 b.c. There has also been an effort to bring Ins date down to 

at Priene. Probably the truth lies between, the sequence of Ins works being rev used, the 

tcmnle at Teos would come first, the temple and altar of Artemis at Magnesia later, tin. 

altar and that of Athena Polias at Priene (apparently erected tor Orophcrncs m 1 58-1 5 <* ■•) 

hrimr directly influenced by the great altar at Pcrgaimnn. ,. 

, The original capitals at Teos are of the Hermogenes type, but that published by 1 ullai 

(Animitics of Ionia, IV) represents a repair of the Homan imperial period with ai row- k. l 

dartsTl'hc inscription on the architrave belongs to this Roman restoration by Hadna . 

TUr fr\r7c sculptures arc mediocre. . .... i 

, The site Jas examined by an expedition of the Society of Dilettanti in .8.2 and more 

rhorouiihly by a Dorman expedition in 1890; but the lost copperplates ot the 1812 ixpcdi 

tion, rediscovered i„ ,912 and published tlirec years later, contain much information 

elsewhere unrecorded. 



Fig. 99. — Temper op 
Artemis Leu c:o phu yen e 

AT MAGNESIA-AD- 

Maeandhum. 
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were enlarged by I dactyl (one-sixtieth), forming the basis of the rule set forth 
by Vitruvius; and for ease of construction, exactly as in the north porch of the 
Erechtheum, the base joint was placed below the upper torus (which varied with 
the column diameter) so that the lower parts of the bases and the plinths could 
be identical throughout. The columns are spaced 13 3 Ionic feet on centres, 1 
almost exactly in the ratio 1 : 2f which had prevailed in the fourth century but 
not in exact accord with any of the systems that Hcrmogcncs recommended. 
This uniform spacing is not carried all round the temple: the central spacing 
on each front is increased by a third (rounded oft to 1 7 1 Ionic feet) to give 
more commodious approach to the cella, another invention which Vitruvius 


attributed to Hermogenes, 2 though it is found in earlier Ionic temples (Ephesus, 
Samos, Sardis) and even in Doric buildings (Apollo at Syracuse, Propylaea at 
Athens). Thus the axial rectangle was 97-f- X i86§ Ionic feet, differing from 
the simple ratio I : 2 found at Priene only by the extra third of the central 
axial spacing of the facade. Like earlier Ionic theorists, Hermogenes was greatly 
concerned with proportions in plan; to him we probably owe the injunctions 
quoted by Vitruvius to the effect that the length of the cella building should 
be three times the width (i.e. 3^ by 10 axial spacings at Magnesia)— though 
even this had been employed earlier in the Smintheum — and subdivided in 
simple ratios to give pronaos, cella, and opisthodomus; Vitruvius recommends 
2:3:2, but at Magnesia it is 2 : 2 : 1. The interior columns are spaced exactly 
according to those of the peristyle. The recommendation as to the enlargement 
of the angle column diameters, as given by Vitruvius for Ionic temples, is also 
exemplified here. The details show the above-mentioned Attic tendency of 
Hermogenes. the bases of the columns are of the pure Attic profile but set 
on plinths, and in the entablature the mainland frieze (employed for special 
reasons in the Mausoleum, and then reproduced at Messa and Chryse) had 
now become a regular feature of the Ionic style. The capitals show the tendency 
o the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman periods to raise the carved echinus of 
the capital more and more, so that it ultimately ranged with the top of the 
second convolution of the volute obliterating the depressed curve connectino- 
the volutes (compare Plates XLIX and LXV), and in this case disappeared 
entirely under the baluster side of the cushion. The baluster sides of the capitals 
are variously carved, at least six different patterns having been noted. The 
architrave mouldings at Magnesia repeat those of the Mausoleum, along with 
the sculptured frieze, and thus corroborate the restoration of the Amazon 
frieze m the entablature of the Mausoleum. The frieze at Magnesia is carved 
with an endlessly monotonous battle of Amazons. 3 The pediments were 

?: s 2 r ed E th f sia was de$igned acc ° rdin s to ^ “A«ic” 

assumption that no Greek teninle mnlrl l-l,-” uru ° rm . spacing across the facade on the 
Wilkins forced upon them was^he el^naS* ^ lde . mn g- Another mistake which 

they likewise had carefully measured and drawm ° P ^ ° f ^ C ° lumn baSCS ’ which 
at Istanbul. 6 P ° m ° n ° f the Magnesian fneze is in the Louvre, and more is in the museum 
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without sculpture, but contained an interesting arrangement of three windows, 
the central one wider than the others in order to relieve the central inter- 
columniation of part of the weight of the gable and roof, imitating the arrange- 
ment at Ephesus. The delicately carved floral acroteria, perhaps imitated from 
their mainland prototypes, are marvels of grace. 

Another pseudo-dipteral temple of this period was that of Apollo at Alabanda, 
erected by Menesthes and mentioned by Vitruvius. The plan was octastyle, 
with thirteen columns on the flanks; the three central openings on both fronts 
were slightly wider than the others, reflecting the system of Ephesus and 
Samos; and the frieze was sculptured with an Amazonomachy as at Magnesia, 
though of better execution . 1 2 3 Also at Ancyra (Ankara) was erected the temple 
of Rome and Augustus — though probably before the time of Augustus, whose 
inscription is cut directly across the wall blocks without regard for their 
previously existing drafted margins. The plan was octastyle pseudo-dipteral, 
with fifteen columns on the flanks; the three central intervals on the facades 
were enlarged with a gradation as at Ephesus. The peristyle rested on seven 
steps rising from a broad terrace which in turn had steps only at the front. The 
porches were tetrastyle prostyle (presumably Corinthian) at the front and 
distyle in-antis at the rear as in the temple of Zeus Sosipolis at Magnesia. The 
antac have Attic bases and rich Corinthian capitals with angle volutes springing 
from acanthus leaves, enframing winged Victories; and the richly decorated 
walls continue the anta bases (with laurel leaves on the lower torus and a cavctto 
with the anthemion, upside down, substituted for the scotia and upper torus) 
and capitals (with a frieze of riticcaux and seated Victories with trophies), with 
the addition of a carved belt course. One of the most interesting details of the 
temple is the great inscription of the deeds of Augustus carved on the walls, 
both in the Latin original and the Greek translation . 1 

Another temple of Rome and Augustus — and in this instance undoubtedly 
erected for that purpose — was that at Mylasa, most unusual not only for its 
short proportions (with six columns on each front and only seven on each 
flank, enclosing a perfectly square cclla) and the fact that it was set on a podium 
with steps only at the front, but also because of its detail. The columns had 
Asiatic bases on plinths; but the six front columns, in addition, were decoratively 
treated with a single row of great acanthus leaves sprouting above the bases, 
imitating the Acanthus Column at Delphi.' The Ionic capitals, furthermore, 

1 Only preliminary reports of the excavation of the temple foundations have been 
published; nothing remains in place above the foundations except the bases of the pronaos 

columns. 

2 Only the cclla building now stands, adjoining a mosque and the dwellings of the 
modern city; it was partly excavated by Pcrrot and Guillaume in 1861, and again by 
Germans in 1926. Guillaume had restored the plan as hexastyle peripteral with thirteen 
columns on the flanks; but the Germans ascertained that the foundations were farther out 
from the cclla. Guillaume, moreover, had restored the temple as Corinthian; but the 
Germans more plausibly regard the peristyle as Ionic, even though no Ionic fragments were 
found, and even though the porches were probably Corinthian as at Aczani. 

3 This vegetable treatment of the bottom of the shaft with acanthus leaves, in imitation 
of the Acanthus Columns, occurs not only in the examples previously cited (p. 2 .SJ, note 2), 
but also in its more limited form, with a single row of leaves, in many examples of the 
Homan period, particularly south and cast of the Mediterranean. Thus wc find it in Syria, 
as in the monumental arch at Gcrasa; in Egypt, as in examples in the Alexandria Museum; 
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were of the canted variety with volutes on all four sides; but the six from 

capitals had, in addition, a single row of great acanthus leaves below 

(cf. Fig. 100), thus forming the forerunner of the composite capital.' below 

the acanthus leaves the facade shafts had also a necking carved with four 

festoons, below which the shafts were fluted as usual. The frieze was decorated 

with bucrania, paterae, and tripods, and there was a window opening on the 
middle of the pediment. 

Similar traditions were observed in the Ionic temples of Aphrodite at 
Aphrodisias and of Zeus at Aezani in Phrygia; these two are of late date, 
perhaps m the reign of Hadrian, but were executed by Greek artists still working 
on ancient tradition, and so retain a much greater purity of style than that 
found in most Roman work. Both temples are octastyle and pseudo-dipteral 
but Aezani has fifteen columns on the flanks, Aphrodisias only thirteen- at 
Aezani furthermore, the pronaos was set three intervals behind the facade 
rather than two.* At Aphrodisias only the central interval on the facade is 
ghtly enlarged while at Aezani three central intervals arc increased with 
a gradation as at Ephesus. The temple at Aezani stood on a high podium on 

and Anhrodt ' 111 t? M Mylasa, differing both from Ancvra 

Asiatic form with plinths at Aezani. In the capitals the ovolo^s made heavier 
its top rising even higher than the second convolution of the volute The 
column shafts at Aphrodisias are carved with tablets for dedicatory inscriptions 

t 1 v hc flute 

Aezani is decorated with vertical flurincTs w t CXK ™} fri eze at 

DorrhpQ at • c n , , fl uting ,3 and the cornice has modillions The 

y .vf'r ! -- ■< ' aw 

a single row of ac'amhus lelves undefdre ^ d f 0raKd w,th 

t/'T’ tho h U8h 1,1 5«e a r y r 

Pompejis, p. 129). WaU P aintln g s of Pompen (Curtius, Die Wandmalerei 

Flavian period, i„ the Color- 


sa e.o. ana A.D. i 4 . It is „„f ommatc that this temnle if l10 ' 2 «9«) as between 

M S , (I740)> and hld “«>’ *^ sa PP e ated whe P n theMeTnTexp^S t'Si t 


-ur ui Cre is no trace of the assumed second mw ? Tr ™ g 1C dl Pteral across the front 
lonmtnT T tHat ° f the flank > either above the second col 15 ^ P ° S ? lblllty of bonding its 

“i h “rs*b a f c re a ^ r fisr third (if Un<Ws 

rancal fluting ; but Landron with m“e probStv”as ™ I ”“e "A' «“'• "‘stead of the 
3f the inner courtyard. probabihty assigns the brackets to the propylon 
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be later than the introduction of this type into Rome. There is a great rectangular 
niche at the back of the cella, for the cult statue; and under this are contrived 
small rooms, approached by two doorways from the opisthodomus one giving 
access to a stairway down to the crypt. The exterior wall of the cella at Aezani, 
improving upon the situation at Ancyra, was provided with a blank trieze 
24A inches high, just above the dado, enframed by a maeander pattern below 
and a projecting cornice above; but, though the space was provided, very 
little of it was utilized, except for an inscription of Avidius Quietus, proconsul 
of Asia about a.d. 125, which may be the date of the temple. Both at Aezam 
and Aphrodisias the temples were set within enormous colonnaded courts, or, 

in the former case, two concentric courts. . . 

Among less important late Ionic temples in Asia Minor may be cited two 

hexastyle peripteral examples, one at Termessus, the other a temple of Apollo 



Fig. ioo. Capital of Column in Pronaos of Temple of Zeus at Aezani. 


Clarius at Sagalassus. A distyle in-antis example, the temple of Zeus at 
Labranda, is of interest because of the numerous windows, one on each side 
of the doorway in the cross-wall, four in each flank wall (one opening mto 
the pronaos and three into the cella). The temple stood on a podium, and at 
the back was a rectangular niche, as at Aezani, but m this instance projecting 

on the exterior. 1 ^ . i • • a + 

An unusual design, known to us only from a poetic description was that 

of a temple (presumably Ionic) at Cyzicus built by Eumenes and Attains of 

Pcrgamum in honour of their mother Apolloms, at about 160 B.c. It seems 

to have been tetrastyle peripteral, with seven columns on the flanks thus 

giving three by six intervals and a proportion of 1 : 2. The eighteen colun 

had sculptured pedestals, described in ancient epigrams, and obviously inspired 

1 The temple at Labranda (Yaila) was formerly confused with the Corinthian temple of 
7 t Fnromus (hcklv) since early travellers mistook these two sites, both subject towns 
S U Mv Ebmnda * Euromus (kc p. .85 note .). The two column. m-«u 
a, Labranda arc no longer standing, but both Fellows and Lcbas noted fallen columns, 

fluted and Ionic. 
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by the great temple at Ephesus. 1 Other sculptured pedestals occur in a late 
prostyle tetrastyle temple at Lagon in Pamphylia, and one exists in the House 
of the Diadumenos at Delos. Lastly, as an example of the debasement fi,„ 


icuasiyic icmpie at nagon m Hampiiylia, and one exists m the House 
of the Diadumenos at Delos. Lastly, as an example of the debasement of the 
Ionic order in its travels toward the East, we may note the temple at Klmrka 
in Mahallat, Persia, with columns attaining a height of u diameters and with 
volutes of so many convolutions that they resemble watch-springs. 2 

We have noted that the Corinthian capital was never raised by the Greeks 
to the status of an “order,” but was generally grafted on to an Ionic shaft 
and supported an Ionic entablature. In fact Vitruvius, who in this as in other 
respects seems to be reflecting his Greek authorities, asserts that the Corinthian 
capital may be equally satisfactorily employed with the Done entablature 
(though he condemns the Pergamene combination of Ionic columns with a 
one entablature). This state of mind is reflected in the so-called “Temple of 
Peace at Paestum, of which the plan is due to Etruscan influence, datin/from 
the period after the entry of Paestum into the Latin league in 273 b.c. There 
were originally six columns on the front (later changed to four more widely 
spaced) and eight on either flank; cella and peristyle together abutted against 
a continuous rear wall, and the whole was raised on a high podium approached 

c JSMSg large £ ^2^ 

S bel r, the mut i ,les (s ^ 

the fare of the conuce is decoded with a h “ thc , ends of , slo P m 8 «fters; 

s.ma was of terracotta with anthemion and honVeai' tfe ’ .j lglypl1 ' T1 ’ e 
apparently had a cresting- set- inm m * c- -i ea t ie P e diment sima 

temple of Augustus at Philae in Egvm" JY' ar / oncJltlons obtained in a 

columns, standing on low pedestals fuL’nrt ^ pr ° S( ? le Cor inthian 

but crowned with a taenia and double regulaeYhYhY^^ tW ° 

the guttae), and a triglyph frieze with fom ^metopes oYer Z < T g 
colummation and three over the other. TR„ • central inter- 

tonoos mouldings, with an excess, ve nnmbeTofsmaU ZnT™ “W™' 

instead, has dentils. g Yph ’ leCallm S the mut ^s. The raking cornice, 

The Cormthian style nevertheless attracted the Hellenism rl • a 

1 The epigrams ( Palatine Antholoav Tin • • 11StlC theorists, and 

that uYT 2 ° n the north > No - 10 on the YestflYk° and°N the ^° mpass thrc e instances, 
that the description began with No i at thr m m d Na 16 on the front, suggesting 

w,th Nos - 7 ’ l0> a,,d lf 

tombs, such as two near the villages of Zarzfand Sho fo *JJ? d . ul a fcw kte Persian rock-cut 
Da w-Dukhtar”) near Persepolis each with „ * ln Kur< hdan, and a third (called 

or sen,, detached. See Edmonds ! /“f I t ? pMr ” f Ionic ool„„ ms either frcZmnd ^ 

- Bloods W 
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Vitruvius even quotes a book on the subject written by Arcesius.^^ith the loss 
of the book, however, we can only derive our impressions of Hellenistic theory 

from a few very divergent examples. 

One of the earliest of the important examples is the temple of Zeus Olbius 
at Diocaesarea (Uzundja Burdj) near Olba, in Cilicia, erected by Seleucus I 
Nicator (306-281 b.c.). It is hexastyle, with twelve columns on the flanks, 
the columns being about 42 feet high. The lower third of the shaft has facets 
rather than flutes ; and the capitals are of an experimental and not very successful 
form There are separate cauliculi for each of the sixteen volutes; the angle 
volutes are sheathed as high as the abacus level, and the attenuated cauliculi 
of the very meagre central spirals cross each other almost as if they were 

knotted. 1 , r . . T . 

Another experimental example is the little temple of Artemis Limnatis at 

Messene in southern Greece; it has merely a cella and pronaos, the latter with 

two Corinthian columns between double antae giving the effect of six supports 

on the facade. The capitals are of very low proportions, with only one row 

of leaves covering the lower half of the bell, while in the upper half only the 

central spirals have cauliculi, as at Didyma (Fig. 84) ; and here again they 

support a palmette, which rises higher than at Didyma and covers the middle 

of the abacus. r , . , 

By a curious coincidence, it was a descendant of the above-mentioned 

Seleucus, namely, Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164 b.c.), who was responsible 

for the erection of the most notable of the Corinthian temples of the Hellenistic 

age, that dedicated to Zeus Olympius and situated in the plain to the southeast 

of the Acropolis at Athens. 1 The temple was built on the foundations of the 

earlier Doric structure begun by the sons of Peisistratus ; the new building 

was commenced by Antiochus in 174 b.c., from the designs of the Roman 

architect Cossutius, as a gift to the Athenian people and to satisfy Ins own 

mania for showing lavish honours to Olympian Zeus. The plan was octastyie, 

with twenty columns on the flanks (Fig. 102) ;3 its dimensions on the stylobate 

were about 1 3 5 by 3 54 feet, and it was built in the centre of a peribolus measuring 

424 by 680 feet. The temple was dipteral, with two rows of columns on each 

side of the cella, and three rows (tripteral) across the front and rear, a total 

of one hundred and four columns apart from any that may have been inserted 

in the pronaos and opisthodomus. The structure as designed by Cossutius was 

left incomplete; and in 86 b.c. some of the capitals and shafts, probably of 

monolithic columns prepared for the cella, were transported by Sulla to Rome 

and used to decorate the temple on the Capitol, thereby exercising a profound 

influence on the Roman Corinthian styled The work was resumed m the time 


. All but two of the peristyle columns arc still standing ; but the temple has never been 

'"^Thirteen columns at the southeast corner, with their architraves, and two isolated 
columns on the south flank are now standing ; a sixteenth column (between the two last) 
was blown down in 1852, and Stuart and Revett had found the base of another at the west 

A which has now disappeared. 

3 The front was formerly regarded as decastyle, but Penrose discovered by excavation 

in 1881 that it was narrower. . , r .. 

4 It is possible, of course, that Sulla merely took one or two sample capitals from the 
peristyle, to serve as models in Rome rather than as actual building material. 
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CAPITAL FROM THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AT MAGNESIA (BERLIN MUSEUM) 
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THE OLYMPIEUM AT ATHENS 


of Augustus, but its completion and dedication were reserved for Hadrian ii 
a.d. 132. The temple is one of those described by Vitruvius as hypaethraf bu 
we are left in doubt whether the cclla was actually intended to be left uncovered 
and it is of course improbable that when completed by Hadrian any portioi 
of the temple was hypaethral, in view of the exposure to which the go d-and- 
ivory statue of Zeus would then have been subjected. The lower diameter of 
the columns of the peristyle is 6 feet 3|- inches, and their height is 55 feet s inches, 
giving a relation of diameter to height as 1 to 8-77, inclusive of the square’ 
plinth, an unusually solid proportion for the Corinthian order (Plate LIX). 
Some of the capitals (Fig. 101) belong to the design by Cossutius, being much 
too pure m style to have been executed under Augustus, and still less in 


Fig. ioi. 



Capital from the Temple of Zeus Olympius at Athens. 


ne lia fi reSeml ? i<:s morc of the cliolos 
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A later Hellenistic Corinthian temple, dating from the end of the second 
century B.C., is that of Hecate at Lagina, octastylc and pseudo-dipteral but with 
only eleven flank columns, giving very short proportions; the three central 
intervals on the facade were widened as at Alabanda . 1 The peristyle rose hom 
a platform of five steps, and had ordinary Attic bases with plinths and Corinthian 
capitals, while the pronaos columns were Ionic with Asiatic bases. Both tie 

outer and the inner columns have the upper torus of the base worked on the 

bottom drum of the shaft, as at Magnesia (and 

m the North Porch of the Ercchtheum), and 
probably for the same reason, . enlargement of 
the angle column diameter. The anta capitals 
resemble those at Pnene and Magnesia, and the 
walls are crowned by a frieze of anthemion and 
egg-and-dart. The frieze of the outer entablature 
is superior in quality to that at Magnesia . 2 

In the Graeco-Roman period, naturally, the 
Corinthian order was that which best suited the 
increasingly florid taste of the temple-designers, 
as contrasted with the severe Doric which had 
prevailed throughout the age of Pericles, or the 
graceful Ionic of the fourth century and the 
Hellenistic period. Asia Minor, in particular, 
was the area in which the new cities gave scope 
for such construction. Thus a prostyle tetrastyle 
temple of Men and Augustus, with a copy of 
the great inscription at Ancyra, stood at Antioch 
in Pisidia; and another Corinthian temple of 
Rome and Augustus exists at Apollonia in 
Pisidia. Later still is the Trajaneum at Pergamum, 
occu pying the site of the palace of the Attalids 
on the summit of the Acropolis. A Corinthian 
temple at Euromus (near Aycikli) is hcxastvlc 
peripteral, with eleven columns on the flanks, 
these have tablets worked on them, with inscrip- 
tions recording the names of the donois, as is 
also the case on an isolated votive Corinthian 

column at Mylasa and on the Ionic columns of the temple at Aphrodisias, and, 
doubtless because of this method of erection m instalments as in the Heracum 

, The temple now a mere heap of ruins, has been variously dated in the first third or 
Her third of the second century n.c. (according to two interpretations of the date of Hermo- 
eenes) or in the So’s or in the last quarter of the first century n.c. (on the basis ot inscriptions). 
But an inscription of 8t n.c. on the cclla wall implies that the temple was already standi 
and another inscription on an anta refers to a restoration of the sanctuary after the M.thr.datic 

W Mtfs difficult to believe that the architrave shown in the restorations, so low in proportion 
to dm frieze to inches less in height) as contrasted witli the approximate cquahty found m 
other temples and with only two fascias, is the true architrave of the peustyk. t Sl -Uijs i 
rathe/ the pro. 1 a os architrave or the inner face of the peristyle architrave. The sculptuud 

frieze from Lagina is in the museum at Istanbul. 
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Pic. 102. — Temple or Zeus 
Olympius at Athens. 




LATER CORINTHIAN TEMPLES 


at Olympia, they are in various stages of completion, some being unfluted 
The steps of the temple are peculiar in having a projecting moulding at the 
top of each riser. 1 Another example, of similar plan, was dedicated to Antoninu- 
Pius at Sagalassus. 

There are also two colossal temples of Asia Minor that require consideration. 
One was begun by Hadrian at Cyzicus, though it was not completed and 
dedicated until a.d. 167 in the reign of Marcus Aurelius; and it was so huge 
and elaborate that it supplanted the temple of Artemis at Ephesus in the later 
lists of the seven wonders of the world. 2 The fayade was octastyle, the central 
interval being slightly widened; and, there having been sixty-two columns 
outside the cella, occupying a rectangle of about 133 by 252 feet, it is evident 
that there must have been fifteen columns on the flanks (where the scheme 
was pseudo-dipteral as at Sardis, whereas both fronts were dipteral), besides 
three pairs of columns in the deep pronaos and one pair in the opisthodomus; 
the cella had ten additional columns, in two rows of five. 3 The columns had 
the enormous diameter of 7 feet, greater than any other Ionic or Corinthian 
columns (exceeding those at Sardis and Didyma by 4 inches and even those 
at Baalbek by 2 inches), with a height of 70 feet. The other of these temples 

at . Ta ^ s ’ \^ er actual size but smaller in scale; this was the so-called 
omb of Sardanapalus a white marble temple occupying a rectangle of 
a out 148 by 329 feet, decastyle and with twenty-one columns on the flanks 
the columns being uniformly spaced 16 feet 5! inches on centres all round.-! 
The plan was pseudo-dipteral; and, while there was a second row of columns 
across the front, this was set two intercolumniations behind the facade while 
theses (w,.h four columns in-antis) lay two additional mtercolunmiation! 

Finally, we may examine a few of the late Corinthian temples of Asia Minor 
containing special peculiarities of detail. Thus a temple at Cnidus terras, X 
prostyle on the front but distyle in-antis at the rear (like that of Zeu’s Sosmolis 

S* Si sM r;s 

Ayakli, YkJdif * ckly° 1 orStky re wSch'wa dl " S ‘ n ,838_l840 ' at ,he ““ variously called 

confusion wi ,h , he lL° Xtplf' me*Led T**? S* l *™'da, causing 

fluted and four unfluted columns ^ ^ * n0te I * ^ e ^ ows counted twelve 

but r WCh SUPPMttd Pl^forntt 

with the entablature and even pediment ' tZ Z J “S, ”' Umn ? stdl 70 fee. high! 

fine the spacing of the acanls Zll °j ‘ ft bo ‘r ° f: * Corinthian capital! 

Ciriaco. aiameter as 7 feet, one-tenth of the height given by 

^ total number of columns -ic u /-.■ • 

cubits, however, do not agree with the rtunaim^V^ 0 ^ dimensions of no by 240 

(I ? *v ,thi column rad,i,; a,id 

foundations. P aKUS exce P l the concrete filling between the missing 
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vinated and decorated, while the cornice has both dentils and modillions above 
them. 1 In two prostyle temples at Termessus, one tetrastyle and the ot er 
hexastyle, the columns are unfluted and rest, not on the stylobate, but on low 
pedestals 14J inches high in the manner characteristic of late work m Syria 
In the larger of these two examples, furthermore, though the central interval 
is but slightly widened, the entablature over the central span nevertheless is 
wholly omitted and replaced by an arch resting on the top of the entablature, 
again in the Roman Syrian manner. 2 With such details, undermining the 
fundamental principles of the post-and-lintel system, we approach the end ot 

the long series of Greek temples. , , c l 

In addition to temples of rectangular plan, the circular tho os plan ot the 

fourth century was sometimes imitated, though incompletely, during t e 
periods now being considered. Thus at Samothrace the same Queen rsmoe 
who was honoured at Zephyrium donated a circular building as 

Arsinoeum, lacking an external colonnade, though the upper part ot the inner 
face of the wall had a circle of engaged columns as in the Philippeum at 
Olympia, here only 9 feet 6 inches high, their outer faces formed by simple 
Doric piers, forty-four in number, carrying a triglyph entablature. The lower 
parts of the windows thus formed were blocked by parapets, each interval 
having a central patera flanked by two bucrania on the exterior, w 1 e on t e 
interior there were alternating pairs, either bucrania or paterae. The tota 
diameter over the outer wall face was about 67 feet, and the height from the 
stvlobate to the top of the cornice about 34 feet. The conical roof was probab y 
intended to be of marble, but was actually executed in terracotta, with special 
scale-shaped tiles of diminishing sizes, numbered to fit their tiers; at the top 
was a marble finial, also imbricated on the exterior, but hoi owed like a chimney. 
Conversely, on the Acropolis of Athens, on the eastward prolongation ot the 
axis of the Parthenon, was erected a temple of Roma and Augustus (Figs. 74 
at R, 103), a monopteral plan consisting of a circle of nine Ionic columns 
imitated from those of the Erechtheum, with a diameter of only 24 feet 6 * inches 
on the stylobate, and without a cella.3 

***** 


Among the propylaea erected at this period to serve as the entrances to 
precincts; the influence of the Athenian Propylaea continued to prevail m those 
of the Doric style, such as the simple propylon of the precinct of Demeter 
at Selinus (Gaggera), distyle in-antis on both fronts, with three metopes above 
all the intercolumniations ; six steps ascended to the outer facade, and, wh 
there was no intervening gate-wall as at Athens, two additional steps msi e 


1 Leake thought that this was a temple erected (necessarily at some late period) to shelter 
the Aphrodite by Praxiteles, as described by Lucian. But Newton excavated here with 

f '" d SiJn« d o?“ urX thVarcuatcd lintel principle (bending the architrave itself up hr 

arch form), which had also appeared in Syria shortly after 33 B.c. a A ftnnt 

j It was apparently erected by the same architect who was then rebuilding the west front 
of the Erechtheum after injuries received during a fire, thus accounting for the y 

in the imitation of the Erechtheum detail. The connection is demonstrated l by .the discovery 
of a fragment of the original Greek west cornice of the Erechtheum m the foundations of 

the temple of Roma and Augustus. 
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the inner fayadc caused a change in level in the two porticoes to fit the rising 
ground. At Epidaurus the propylon of the palaestra (Fig. ,, 6), with the widened 
central mtercolummation as at Athens, formed an open pavilion which seems 

AfteTth^AW addCd aS ' fr ° nt,S P icCC bcfo r rc thc gates of the palaestra, 

ter the Athenians resumed possession of Delos in 1 66 li.c. they erected the 

southwest propylon in the Doric style, witll four columns on the facade In 

shouId bc mc M‘? ned Ac gateway to thc Roman Agora at 

« t“f“ ^ towers^ 

™ - * pp - » ^ ^ 

outer or Greater Propylaea, exactly copied 
from the central building of thc Propylaea 
of the Acropolis at Athens (again illustrat- 
ing the archaeological tendencies of the 
Antonme period), both in design and in 
size, except that the hexastyle portico of 
the mam front was raised on a platform of 
six steps, and the inner portico was at thc 
same level as the outer, while the central 

fvvff t P r ° cessions wa * omitted (Plate 
-.XVI). In each pediment was a colossal 

bust of the emperor Marcus Aurelius 

w o erected the propylaea and restored 

the sanctuary after its destruction bv the 

armatian Costobocs about a.d. 170. In this 

thC COm P llcated witd g buildings of 
the Athenian prototype were omitted. S 

receive, s Sfonn. Sn the n^thridc ' PPr °“ h - “ '!’ C A *™an Acropolis 
of Athena Nike, was built the lofty' d p’ balancing thc temple 
supported the chariot of Marcus Aeriona P c elcstal which eventuallv 

of marble steps, 71 feet in width which L J 7"^ tllC flight 

Of which was subdivided by a central mnn n ^ ” u"'° fli S lus i Ac upper 

of the bastion of Athena N^dt ^ 0 \* h r0lmd<;d Ac corner 

marble steps led directly up r‘ T'f ** half -"av up the 

' ,‘ le Propylaea (cf Plate L) ; at the bottom c 0 ' Vest ste P, of Ae west fayade 

iust aft 7 7 °f Here at Ae bottom of the'Ir'T’ on 8““% seem 

J after the Heruhan invasion of a d 267 the ,"' as eventually built, 

, Tt, . 7 ’ the !r >'Called Beule Gate! ,, „ ’ 

b b ; s s a e s;ihm G n d °* 



Fig. 103.— The Temple or Roma 
and Augustus at Athens. 
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of the new fortifications of Athens (Fig. 74 at B) ; the gate and its 
towers were erected by a certain F. Scptimius Marcelhnus almost entirely out 

of material taken from the choragic monument ot Nicias. 1 

At Wthrace we find an Ionic version of the Athenian Propylaea, known 
a - r u e ptolemacum, with hexastyle Ionic porticoes on both fronts erected y 
Ptolemv II of Ewpt (285-246 b.c.). At Pricne the propylaeum of the temenos 
of Athenl has tcttastvlc porticoes of the Ionic order in the front and rear, with 
a deep porch inside the gate wall; the outer facade was raised on six steps. One 
of the column capitals ti patnculatly interesting bccaust : tl.< 

th temple was enteted Roman times 

propylaea ( g- li^d by Ionic columns with crowning entab- 

wife ^ XT 'outside the doorway and two Catyattds tns.de 

. Thehstotation with Sto 'foundation in fact. 

The rectangular capitals of Pto.o- tone or ■ die W- , ollic „ plt al with the 
have now been recognized as statue pedestals (see p. ) 20 ). me 

unfinished eyes is in the British Museum datc f rom the latter part of the 

3 It has been suggested that the propy . ■ • 1 ‘ l tin w ith rosettes or phialae 

fourth century, and the fact that friezes of ^ But its 

began to appear in rcd-hR f d & rms suggest that it is later, 

position (m the middle of a previously ojen ’ d adoptc d b y Hdrmann), who 

4 Following the conclusions of ( ^ aJld j ct - c no room for a podium 

claimed that the lateral walls 01 ■ P ar «*J hc front v ‘ st ibulc, these lateral Ionic columns were 

supporting columns lining ic • > neither of these authorities could hnd any 

omitted in the 1927 edition of this work. Bu >** r cwn dismissed them as 

other position at Eleusis for the atcr Propylaea, a manifest absurdity in view of 
their smaller size (half of that in the (.re. O ' J , d that thc backs of thc 

capitals arc uncarved, like that of the archit ■ . building- Thc bottom of the 

and of their association with thc architrave m this particular n much bcttcr 

architrave, furthermore, has traces of supports ■ Hd '- S rcccnt publication, though 
tooled than if it had been embedded >n a wall. Ho mann s^^ r ^ c P d$ of thc inncr 

detailed, contains other l.n^robabihuc*. Tin , ] l . farthcr apart directly against the 

facade occupied two »t«ccc».vt fir ^ sli I t \ y closer together; in thc former state 

wall, and later moved out from the wa 1 . g y bl)Ut and a horizontal entablature is 
thc inner parastadcs arc assume ' sc cond stage the parastadcs arc built and 

ctit.lbltttlTC attd .TUittg 1-5 VC* Me 

b„t asslt.itctl d- to 
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it supported the roofs which merely sheltered the entrance. 1 The capital shown 
Plate LXV, of Corinthian type, crowned one of the two outer columns, and 
^ remarkable because of the unique hexagonal plan of the abacus and of the 
richly carved ornament, with w r inged horses at three corners. On these rested 
a mixed Doric-Ionic entablature, carved with emblems of Demeter (Plate 
LXVII), cists and wheat sheaves on the triglyphs, rosettes and bucrania on the 
metopes; the combination of Doric and Ionic forms once more illustrates the 
unsettled character of the Corinthian order in the period antedating the Roman 

t - .1 i < J- o 

Empire, as described by Vitruvius. Ruts formed by wheels on the pavement 
imply that before the erection of the outer Propylaea the precinct was accessible 
for chariots; the central doorway, through which these wheel ruts pass, was 
closed by massive gates as shown by marks on the pavement, while t ic lateral 
doorways (not shown on the plan) are of later origin, cut through the niches. 

Among Corinthian gateways, in addition to the inner 
facade at Epidaurus and the mixed type at Eleusis, one of 
the most interesting with respect to its detail is that form- 
ing the entrance to the courtyard of the Bouleuterion at 
Miletus, dating from the reign of Antiochus IV (175-164 
b.c.), which accounts for the resemblance of its capitals to 
those of the Olympieum at Athens. Because of their smaller 
scale, however, they are greatly simplified; there is only a 
single row of large acanthus leaves covering the lower half 

of the bell, and above them only a central acanthus leaf Fig. 104. — Lesser 
as slender as a stalk, leaving the rest of the bell bare; Propylaea, Eleusis. 
from a single cauliculus spring both the angle volute and ( Restored by Bedford.) 

the central spiral, the latter strangely attenuated. The Agora Gate on the west 

side ol the Agora at Ephesus, of the early Roman period, is a simple wall with 

columns before it. Here, too, may be mentioned the stadium gates of Miletus, 
Athens, and Olympia. 0 

Among the structures erected in the sacred enclosures were the altars, which 
m these later periods were often of considerable size, and sometimes were even 
the main features of the precincts. One of the largest was the great altar of 

for 'm m n!nT at ° r -r built b f Hieron 11 (269-215 b.c.), and intended 

lut^’fotTt 42 ""S' ? CheS ’ V V — ; the" total heigh/ was 

by^damone^The^Me ? ^ ^ ° f ** *** ^ * “fairway flanked 

of these monumental altars. The greatest, however. 

Zeus at Pergamum, built by Eumenes II fi07— iso r r \ rvr» a 

of the Acropolis overlooking the valWoOhe river SI, n," i“° 

the Bible (Revelations) as the “Sea. ofi Satan.T washed" 

r„K lud t tte th ' 

under the long horizontal entablature, but their tventua/Tr " lade , a , r . ldlcu ! ous appearance 
show such careful planning with relation to .u „ 7 nd probably original) positions 

that they likewise supported a similar entablature a u e ^T°rmthian columns as to suggest 
' One Of these £ pS*. 
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17 feet 6 inches high, measuring in plan, on the lowest step, 119 leet 6 inches 
by 1 12 feet 3 inches. Round the sides, at a height of 8 feet 8 inches above the 
pavement of the terrace, was a frieze 7 feet 6 inches high, carved in high relief, 
representing the Gigantomachy, or battle of the Gods and Giants. 1 In the 
principal front, which was toward the west, was a flight of steps 68 feet 2 inches 
wide, cutting in to a distance of 30 feet between the wings of the podium and 
ascending to" the court of the altar. The court was surrounded by a wall also 
carved with reliefs, but in this case of lower relief and on the inner rather than 
the outer face. The inner face of the wall, furthermore, had a portico of double 
Ionic columns, or rather of piers with semi-columns attached at front and 
back, carrying a mere architrave; while on the outside ot the wall was an 
Ionic peristyle, the columns supporting an entablature with dentils but no 
frieze, returned on each side of the steps above the wings ot the podium, and 
carried as a screen across the top of the stairway itself. I11 the ccntic of the court 
was the actual altar. 2 Smaller imitations of this altar were erected at Priene 
and Magnesia, before the temples of Athena Polias and Artemis Lcucophryene, 
respectively, and both by the architect Hermogenes. Another, of vcr\ similar 

character and date, stood below the temple of Asclcpius at Cos. 

The choragic monuments of the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman periods were 
generally less pretentious than in the fourth century. Among the latest examples 
may be noted the isolated columns with triangular Corinthian capitals above 

the theatre at Athens (Plates III and LXl). 

Fountain-houses of the Hellenistic period tended to become more elaborate. 

On the top of the Acrocorinth, the acropolis of Corinth, the fountain of upper 
Pircnc received a thin shell-like barrel vault after 237 R*c., and at the front o 
the reservoir was inserted a screen consisting of a column between antac, 
supporting a low pediment. Similar screens, though with more richly carved 
Ionic columns and miniature entablatures, were inserted between the older 
partition walls in the great fountain of Pircnc in the lower city, not long before 
the capture of Corinth in 146 b.c. The early Roman rebuilding of this fountain, 
with a rectangular court, surrounded by two storeys of engaged Doric and 
Ionic columns, was likewise Greek in spirit; but the later rebuilding in the time 
of Herodes Atticus, with great apses and half domes on the three sides of the 
court not occupied by the fountain proper, belongs in the domain of Roman 
architecture. The huge apse built by Herodes Atticus at Olympia, and the 
great nymphacum at Miletus, likewise fall outside the scope of our study. 
The double Corinthian portico at Miletus known as the monument of Laodice, 

' Pieces of the sculptured outer frieze of the podium wore discovered by Humann in 
mediaeval walls, leading to the excavations of Pergamum by the Germans since 1878- 
Three-quarters of this frieze were until recently in the Pergamum Museum at Berlin, 

t OK cther with a reconstruction of the entire front at full size. 

1 The restoration in Berlin, with the colonnades returned across the top of the steps in 
front of the altar and thus masking the latter, has been criticised by some on the ground 
that the sacrifices were probably intended to be seen from the plain below. Moreover, it 
docs not accord with the representation shown on a Pergamene coin struck in the reign ot 
Septimius Scvcrus (a.d. 193-21 i), on which the altar, of simple design and of less height 
than the Ionic peristyle, is shown standing dear in the centre. It is probable, however, that 
the omission of the screen of columns was merely the die-engraver s idea. I11 the conjectural 
restoration by Pontrcmoli, on the other hand, the peristyle is dwarfed by the immense 

altar shown. 
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with a friezeless entablature, was apparently a fountain of the ..uiumui 
period. The so-called temple of Claudius at Ephesus, more probably constructed 
in the time of Antoninus Pius, resembled a temple with its huge octastvle 
facade, the Corinthian columns 46 feet 8 inches high (with monolithic shafts) 
being approached by great flights of steps and giving access to 
a niche 24 feet wide at the back. The facade erected by Hadrian before I 
reservoir at Athens had Ionic columns supporting an entablature which w 
interrupted by an arch over the wider central span. 

Lighthouse towers were generally of simple form, like that at Abusir m 
Egypt. But an exceptional example was the Pharos at Alexandria, so monu- 
mental that it ranked among the seven wonders of the ancient world. It was 
designed by Sostratus of Cnidus for Ptolemy II (285-246 b.c.), rising from 
a base about 100 feet square to a height of 440 feet. The lower half was square 
m plan with slightly tapering sides; then, stepping back, there was an octagonal 
section, and finally, after another setback, the top portion was circular, with 
a conical roof and finial. Complicated ramps and staircases filled the interior 
and permitted a constant supply of fuel for the beacon at the top, where th ere 
were apparently also great reflectors. 1 

Among buildings of unusual form was the public clock-tower of Athens, 
the well-known Tower of the Winds, mentioned by Varro and Vitruvius as 
having been erected by Andronicus Cyrrhestcs, 2 the date probably being the 
middle of the first century b.c. Presumably it was the first part of the building 
scheme of Julius Caesar for the Roman Agora at Athens, begun just after the 
battle of Pharsalus in 48 b.c., the Agora itself being completed by the erection 
ot the above-mentioned west gateway in 10 b.c" T he structure designed bv 
Andronicus is an octagonal tower of marble, 25 feet 8 inches in diameter and 
47 feet high to the top of the finial (Plate LXVI1I) without the Triton, still well 
preserved and forming one of the most familiar buildings of Greece On each 
side was sculptured a relief representing the wind blowing from the quarter facing 
it; the two figures best seen in the illustration represent, on the left, Sciron the 
northwest wind, emptying a wide-mouthed jar, and on the right Zephvrus 
le west wind, with his garment filled with spring flowers. The roof is of 
wenty-four triangular marble slabs, supporting each other bv means of their 
radiating jomts and carved on their upper surfaces in the form of roof tiles 

,' h T P of ')* r °ofwas an °« a S onal Corinthian capital as a fmial.5 support, no 

faces of the tower were sundtals, and inside was a water clock’or clepsvdrv 

There were two entrances, formed by two small distyle porches on two of 

CortaSa^ caoitTof ^ P^iments. Mon notable are their 

. The ,„we. L e’rl u?! 011 ' '. h0Ugh n °' infre< n™ type; the bell is decor- 


i Tha ^ w 1 vr’ uecor- 

various moton r", Various ne’teed onVckm dew ° f Ka "- Bcy "esandria ; the 

and patucularly upon the numerous mediaeval Arabic'dawriprions'''’''” 1 ' 1 " 0 ” 

ofTenos. '* “ P by ,he same Andronicus has been found on the island 

the oStfSSj o“o"„5 a capW Wn ” P ' a " LXVm h “ ^ ™o,ed and replaced by 
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ated with a single row of acanthus leaves round the base, and with an upper row 
of water leaves, there being no volutes, while the abacus is perfectly square. 
Other examples of capitals of the same design exist in the theatre of Dionysus. 
Another interesting Corinthian detail is the upper of two projecting cornices 
which form shelves within, at distances of 6 feet 5 inches and 16 feet 5v inches above 
the floor. The lower cornice is of no special interest; but the upper has consoles 
or modillions, one of the earliest instances of tins feature ; dentils also appear 
in this cornice, but strangely placed above the corona as a decorative moulding. 
Higher still is a plain circular belt course with its top 26 feet above the floor; 
the relation of the circle to the octagon leaves space in each corner for a dwart 
Doric column, only 3 feet 8-|- inches high, which in turn supports a circular 
architrave as the transition from the octagonal walls to the root, which is 

Another tower-like building, in reality a glorihcd ship-shed, was the Sanc- 
tuary of the Bulls” (Pythium?) at Delos (Fig. 105). It measures 220 feet long by 
20 feet wide on the bottom step, with a hexastyle portico at one end, and at the 
rear end a sanctuary approached through a screen formed by two piers each 
decorated on one side with two kneeling bulls as bracket capitals, while the 
other side of each forms a half Doric capital. 1 In the long middle hall the central 
portion of the floor was depressed about 20 inches to form a basin, 1 50 feet long 
and 16 feet wide, in which was dedicated a great war galley ; 1 and in the 
sanctuary was an altar, with the tower rising above it roofed by sloping marble 
slabs which were coffered beneath and carved as tiles on the exterior. 

A series of five long narrow buildings, of like form, erected successively on 
the extreme northern projection of the citadel of Pergamum (Fig 1 21), formed 
the arsenal of this city. The original structure was about 42 feet wide and 
120 feet long; the four others were narrower, only 21 to 26., feet, and generally 
longer 103* to 156^ feet. All were distinguished by a curious cellular con- 
struction of the basement storeys: the earliest had six rows each of six cells 
running longitudinally, the others single rows varying from fifteen to thirty- 
five cells running transversely, all connected with doors and with narrow slit 
windows in the outer walls for the circulation of air and for light. The main 
storev in every case was constructed entirely of wood; heavy floor beams 
rested on the transverse walls, carrying a wooden floor; and the walls were 
of heavy vertical timbers with planks nailed on their outer faces. Long ridge 
roofs of terracotta tiles, and rows of windows just under the caves, completer 
the design of a group of utilitarian structures which externally had a superficial 

resemblance to the arsenal at the Piraeus. 

Of the usual stoa type we find numerous examples dating from the Hellenistic 

neriod usually two-aisled and two-storeyed. Thus the northwest stoa at Corinth 

had Doric columns both in the lower and in the upper storey on the faqadc, 

. A bracket capital formed by two bull heads, from the Agora at Salamis in Cyprus (now 
in the British Museum), is presumably of this period rather than the fourth ecu ury, an 

a It is uncertain whether this was the flagship built by Demetrius Pohorcctes and dedicated 

! iy , 0 f c o, in 2S6 n.c;. The latter would seem to be preferable on account of the analogy 

rtdyph. of, he Stoa of A«igo„» The impluvium watno, wa,ct-„gh, 

and must have been dry, though populated by Nereids riding dolphins. 
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ARSENALS AND STOAS 


and Ionic columns within, the customary treatment. The Stoa of Philip V at 
Delos, probably erected between 212 and 205 b . c ., was originally of simple 
form, with only one storey and one aisle, the facade having sixteen columns 
19 feet 5 inches in height, with three metopes over each intercolumniation ; 
the unusual feature is that the colonnade is continued in both directions by 
short pieces of wall, each with a cluster of four windows corresponding exactly 
to the metopes of the entablature. A complication in the Stoa of Philip was 
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Fig. 105. — “Sanctuary of the Bulls” at Delos. 

(Restored by Nenot.) 


the addition, a few years later of a parallel stoa against its back but overlaDoine 
but was doubled indeprii wUh the ridue o/,^ P 7 “ ^ ^ *“8 the " d 
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Antigonus at Delos (the longest building on theTsUnd 7 me»7 ; ^ St f* °\ 

ereaed at about 254 B.c., has terminal pavilions breaking forwaSdao™^ 
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by pediments, enframing the long colonnade; and the details are of special 
interest because, in spite of the wide spacing of the columns, the architect 
insisted on maintaining the classic arrangement of two metopes over each 
intercolumniation, though at the cost of making the metopes horizontal oblongs 
like those of archaic Syracuse. Alternate triglyphs, furthermore, were carved 
with bulls’ heads which purport to carry the cornice, recalling the capitals in 
the “Sanctuary of the Bulls.” In this and the foregoing examples the internal 
columns follow the normal scheme in being spaced twice as far apart as those 
on the facade, and, if the slope of the roof permitted, in being higher as well; 
for this reason the slender Ionic order was most suitable for interiors of stoas, 
leaving the heavier Doric for the exteriors. In the Stoa of Antigonus there was 
a further complication in the valley rafters required by the pavilions; for, while 
the rafter spans (measured horizontally) were normally 20 feet 9 inches, those 
at 45 degrees were necessarily 29 feet 4 inches. To improve the situation with 
regard to the four valley rafters, four extra columns were inserted, one being 
thrust under each valley rafter until it reached the point where it provided 
a bearing; the spans were thereby reduced from 29 feet 4 inches to 17 feet 
10 inches, but at the cost of having a very curious group of three columns at 
each end of the stoa. In the Stoa of Philip V at Megalopolis (probably erected 
in 183 b.c.), the plan is three-aisled and the internal columns (with canted Ionic 
volutes as at Bassae) were spaced so far apart that they corresponded to every 
third column on the facade; in this example again, as at Delos, appear the 

terminal pavilions. 

A special style of stoa design was developed in Asia Minor in connection 
with temple precincts, market-places, and other formal rectangles. These stoas 
were Doric, even though they might surround Ionic or Corinthian temples. 
Many of them have capitals of a type which we might be tempted to regard 
as Roman Doric, but it is clear that it goes back to Hermogencs, as at Tcos, 
Magnesia, and Pricnc; a moulding usually occurs at the top of the abacus, and 
the echinus is carved with the egg-and-dart, and sometimes there is even a 

necking below the echinus. 

Another special group of stoas of this period may be designated as the 
Pcrgamcnc type, marked by a curious treatment of details. At Pergamum 
itself, on the terrace above the Great Altar, the Doric temple of Athena Polias 
was enclosed within a rectangular court, lined on two sides with a colonnade 
or stoa in two storeys. A similar colonnade erected at Delphi, outside the 
enclosure on the cast side in order to shelter pilgrims (Plate XXVIII), is known 
to have been given by Attalus I of Pergamum. 1 His successors, Eumcncs II 
and Attalus II, presented similar stoas to Athens; that of Eumcncs is on the 
south side of the Acropolis, running westward from the theatre, to assist the 
theatre stoa in accommodating spectators in case of rain (the odeum of Pericles 
forming a corresponding refuge on the cast side). The stoa built by Attalus II 
at Athens, being located on the Agora, had not only two storeys of columns, 
arranged in two aisles, but also a row of shops at the back (Fig. 106). In all 
these Pcrgamcnc stoas the lower columns on tnc facade were Doric, the upper 
columns Ionic, the latter of elliptical plan in order to provide for the abutment 

1 The stoa of Attalus at Delphi was later transformed by the Romans into a reservoir by 
walling up the columns. 



PERGAMENE STOAS AND MARKET-HALLS 


of stone parapets between them, and supporting a mixed Doric-Ionic cntat 
lature, that is, with an Ionic architrave but with Doric triglyphs and metope 
and a cornice with mutules of very simplified form, usually without guttae 
The interior capitals were usually of the Aeolic form (r/. Plate XXXIII); thos 
of the Stoa of Eumcnes are of special interest because of the little petal tlui 
tills each comer of the soffit of the abacus where it is left exposed by the bell 
Another noteworthy characteristic of the Stoa of Eumcnes is the retaining wal 
behind its back wall, consisting of a series of buttresses connected by arche 
giving, as now exposed (Plate LII), almost the appearance of a Roman aqueduct 
Similar architectural details appear in the stoa on the north side of the agora a 
Assos, w hich may be regarded, therefore, as of Pergamene origin. 

The above-mentioned stoa at Pcrgamum, enframing the temple of Athena 
served also as the frontispiece of the great library at Pergamum. The arrange- 
ment of the chief room of the library, with its central pedestal supporting ; 
tree version of the Athena Parthenos at one third-size, and the foundation; 
tor the bookcases standing a little free from the walls to avoid dampness, can 



Fig. 106. — The Stoa op Attalus at Athens. 


still be traced. Of the great rival library at Alexandria, housed in the Museum 

we unfortunately have no remains. The libraries of Cclsus at Ephesus and of 

antaenus and Hadrian at Athens are purely Roman designs and can find no 
place in our discussion. 

Anodic' type of structure allied to the stoa is tile market-lull. These arc 
most impressive m such dries as Acgac and Al.nda and Assos, where the agoras 
I s formed on the slopes of the lulls, with artificial terraces to support them 
T c stoa along the outer side could then he erected m several storeys, the 

two tor V I - “i " C “ P flCm ? 0,1 tlle a « ota . and be ' ,eath it one or 

, ■ I ' ,K ' ' "f’‘T ' vcrc utilised as markets, though their primary object was 

c support 0l the terrace In these Hellenistic substructures we have o me of 
he few examples of secular Greek architecture which are preserved T anv 
considerable height, and they are of considerable interest as slowing extreme 

simplicity^ of design with good solid construction. The exainrfc at A n df 
(Fig. io 7 ) 1S 3J2 feet long by 44 feet wide. On the lower storey is a lore Sor 

colors, divided by a senes of piers with semi-detached^odrcbllTfa^ 

theatre stage of Phaedms, and thj gwe^dnf toTe date TJZ part built into the 
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one another; this storey was lighted only by narrow apertures at the top, in 
the front wall. The wooden floor dividing these two storeys has disappeared. 
All this was merely the substructure of the stoa proper : the front wall, 4 feet thick 
and 28 feet high, is built in coursed masonry, with nineteen courses varying 
in height apparently as the masons found the blocks to hand, the face of each 
being worked to a convex curve. The windows or smaller openings have deep 
architraves, the doorways voussoired arches; and the whole is crowned by an 
ogee string course. The stoa above tins substructure had a row of columns 
down the centre to support the ridge beam, and on each side piers or pedestals 
with a solid stone parapet 5 feet high between; all this latter portion is of Roman 
date. The terrace below the great basement is built on the natural rock, which 

was left unhewn. The example at 
Aegae was of similar design, with 
a front of 270 feet, and a return 
wing 89 feet long; again it was 
three-storeyed, with two storeys 
below the terrace level. The shops 
at Aegae have in each case one 
window beside the door. More 
decorative was the treatment at 
Assos, each shop having a door 
flanked by a window on either side 
(as in the earlier market-hall at 
Corinth), the doors and windows 
enframed by decorative pilasters. 
The windows have slots for the 
insertion and removal of shutter- 
boards, and under the lintel of 
each were three hooks for hanging 
produce. Heavy piers about 2^ 
feet square with chamfered comers 
enframed openings admitting light 
to the shop storey; and beneath 
this, in turn, was a basement with cisterns and draw-basins. It is true that 
these buildings were only substructures of porticoes; but in themselves they 
make a fine monumental effect, their architectural embellishment, if it may be 
called so, being confined to the varied heights of the courses of masonry and 
to their bossed surfaces. The Greeks apparently trusted to this finely-worked 
masonry alone for the external aspect of many of their buildings. 

At Delos was a great structure, dating from about 210 b . c ., officially known 
as the Stoa of Poseidon, though its plan bears no resemblance to that of a stoa 
and seems rather to have been derived from the Telesterion at Elcusis. Forming 
an elongated rectangle rather than a square, however, it seems to be a prototype 
of the Roman basilica— of the “Oriental” type with the entrance on the long 
side. For convenience it is preferable to employ its modem designation as the 
“hypostyle hall.” The plan forms a rectangle 185 by 112$ feet, divided internally 
into six c>y ten rows of square compartments by means of concentric rectangles 
of columns. On the long front were fifteen Doric columns between antae, with 
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THE HYPOSTYLE IIALL AT DELOS 
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Ionic fluting, spaced, as was usual in stoae, twice as closely as the internal 
columns. The outermost row of internal columns, nine by live, was likewise 
Doric; but the columns were considerably higher than those on the exterior 
_rder to fit the rising roof slopes. The next row, higher still, consisted of 
Ionic columns, arranged seven by three; and along the central axis stood an 
isolated row of columns of the same height, likewise Ionic, which would have 
been five in number but for the omission of the central one. The employment 
of columns, rather than interspaces, along the central axes, and the consequent 
omission of the central one, had its prototypes in the Telesterion at Eleusis 
(as planned by Coroebus) and the Periclean Odeum at Athens. The purpose 
of the omission was here the same: to permit the erection of a central lantern 
which should illuminate the interior. At Delos the remains of this lantern have 
survived; above the eight Ionic columns forming the central square were eight 
slender square piers, with parapets between them, rising above the hip roof 
and admitting light below the more elevated roof of the lantern. Of special 
interest are the varied forms of the capitals in this building; besides the two 
Doric types, the Ionic capitals are of three forms, depending on whether they 
were in normal positions, at the corners of the intermediate rectangle (with 
one canted volute), or at the ends of the central row (with two canted volutes) ; 
all the Ionic capitals are executed in block form, with volutes and ovolo 
uncarved and the bases have a simple torus profde. 

After describing these porticoes used as informal gathering-places, we turn 
to the great halls intended for popular assemblies. Of these, the senate house 
or Bouleuterion (sometimes called Ecclesiasterion) at Priene, erected about 
200 b . c ., is a notable example of such a structure as planned for a small town, 
seating about 700 citizens. It is not quite square, being about 60^ feet wide 
and 66 \ feet long, besides a rectangular exedra which protrudes into a narrow 
ig it court separating the building from the back wall of the great Agora stoa. 
The various gallery levels within are successfully adapted to the slope of the 
ground, the. highest at the back entered directly from the street above, the 
lateral galleries eleven steps lower so that the one on the west could be entered 
rom the ascending side street, while the south entrances from the light court 
are sixteen steps lower still. This surrounding corridor is marked off by a series 
o sixteen piers (six on each of three sides), leaving a rectangle of about 47* by 
58 feet in clear span, of which the narrower dimension must have been spanned 
by simple trusses. 1 The seats within this rectangle are arranged in the form of 
a rectangular theatre with diagonal aisles at four points, oblique retaining walls 

benrl * tar * the C f ntre of the recta ngular “orchestra, ”°and a 

the Lb* S ln a rectail gtilar exedra at the back. Most remarkable is 

142 feet m span and springing from the top of a low dado so that its 
rown is only n feet above the floor; since the arch is in the plane of the 
main wall, it so happens that the officials on the bench were seated in the 

great and were reductdT^STf eTeakJnew pien closeTtoIeTher^ 11 ^^ ^ ^ t0 ° 

two^ers wb $ ? ^ “ S ° Hd black as if they 
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open air, looking in from the outside, though they may perhaps have been 
protected by an awning. 

Similar to that at Pricne is the Boulcuterion at Notium, with a central span 
of about 65 feet, again involving the use of trusses. Simple forms exist in more 
provincial towns: at Assos the Boulcuterion was a perfect square with four 
columns arranged concentrically on an inner square, while the front wall was 
open, with five columns between antae (Fig 125). At Thasos the Boulcuterion 
again was square, with a square peristyle within containing five Ionic columns 
on a side, and with a projecting porch of six Doric columns. 
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Fig. 108. — The Ecclesiasterion at Priene. 


More elaborate is the great Bouleuterion at Miletus, erected in the time of 
Antiochus IV (175-164 b.c.), and providing twice as much seating space as at 
Priene. The complete design forms a rectangle about 1142 f eet by 183 feet, 
besides the projection of the propylon on the east front. But the main building 
forms a rectangle of only 79 % by 114I feet, subdivided into three parts by two 
pairs of Ionic columns spaced on centres 52! feet in one direction, 43 i feet in 
the other. Here again we must assume that simple trusses were employed for 
the longer spans (this being the direction imposed by the roof) and braced 
girders for the shorter. In this instance a complete theatre, a little more than 
a semicircle, is inscribed within the rectangle, the interior thus unsatisfactorily 
contradicting the external design. The theatre again has four radiating flights 
of steps, dividing it into three sections, with eighteen rows of seats providing 
for 1,200 to 1,500 spectators. The triangles left between the semicircle and the 
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THE BOULEUTERION 




rear comers of the hall were utilised for stairways ascending from rear entrances. 
Even more misleading than the insertion of the theatre is the treatment of the 
roof with pediments on the shorter ends of the rectangle, disagreeing with the 
direction of the main axis; a hipped roof would have been more noncommittal. 
The external treatment recalls the west wall of the Erechtheum, translated into 
Doric terms: a basement of pseudo-isodomic masonry, rising to the level of 
the topmost seat, carries a colonnade of twelve semi-detached Doric columns 
on the fronts, eight on the Hanks, 
besides pilasters at the comers, all 
with corresponding pilasters on the j.'BC MMIll 

inner face and in some cases with jl ; .D I 

windows between. The wall panels I I 

lacking windows are decorated I I 

with shields in relief. Ionic in- I // /// 

Huence appears in the egg-and- !■//////// i{(ll(u/tt ^^u^nnnunill 
dart carved on the echinus of these I (((( i j I fl 

Doric capitals, and in the dentil 1^' 

course inserted under the cornice 

instead of mutules. The court to A 

the east of the Bouleuterion is also — zzzk_ iW _l D \ 

lined with Doric columns on the I j r I 

three other sides; but the propylon, I 1 p_LXJ_'| f I 

which breaks through the east I J J I j £ (r> f I 

colonnade, and the heroum or I j .LLljljeB f -I fg. I 
altar at the centre, are of rich I J | [ I 

Corinthian forms. 1 I J LI 

Tliis form of theatral Bouleu- In r I 

terion was by no means isolated; | J P I 

the inscription on that at Miletus | I 

records that Antiochus IV simul- | _ § | 

taneously built another like it at eBBBBg jci ■ mJ 

Antioch. Another example with P 1 

a semicircular theatre inside a L « » J 

square occurs in the Bouleuterion ^ f 

or Synednon at Messene in the F ig. io 9 .-The Bouleuterion at Miletus. 
c opomicsus, where the resem- (Restored hv K'narirfncc \ 
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Fig. 109. — The Bouleuterion at Miletus. 

(Restored by Knackfuss.) 


1 | . \ j y 

blance to a theatre was heightened 

bv the diazoma in the auditorium, and by the perfect circle of the orchestra. 

Also at Athens the Bouleuterion was altered in this period to accommodate a 

leatre-like arrangement of stone seats inserted within the older IH-shaDcd 
plan; and on one side a portico was added. ^ 

The theatre during this period, passed through a considerable evolution 

mut : -k GrCek /°, thC R ° man ^ involving several distinct processes. The 

introduction of the proscenium and the episcenium, and eventually aho the 
appearance of the low Roman stage and of the more elevated Graeco-Roman 
compromise form. In view of the vast numbers of theatres in all parts of the 

1 For the propylon see also p. 287. 
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Greek world erected for the first time after 300 b.c., or remodelled after that date 
to conform to new patterns, it will be impossible to discuss them individually. 
We may attempt to summarise their outstanding characteristics, taking each 
part of the theatre separately, and examining the phases through which it passed. 

During the early Hellenistic period many older theatres of the characteristic 
parascenium type of the fourth century survived without change, as at Athens, 
Epidaurus, Erctria, Oeniadae, and Magnesia. 1 There was also the exceptional 
form at Megalopolis, where for special reasons there was no scene building 
apart from the portico of the Thersilion. Among the new theatres built during 
the early Hellenistic period in Asia Minor, on the other hand, the tendency 
at first was to omit the parascenia, the straight scene wall formed by the front 
of the scene building answering all requirements, as at Delos, Assos, and Priene, 
all of which seem to have been begun at or shortly before 300B.c. 2 3 The beginning 
of this tendency was previously apparent in the very shallow parascenia at 
Magnesia; and one reason for accepting it may have been the desire to bring 
the background of the action closer to the audience, instead of having it deeply 
recessed between parascenia. 

Just at this moment, however, a great change in the methods of play-writing 
was taking place at Athens, requiring considerable modification in the form 
of the scene building of the theatre. The impulse for the innovation lay in the 
New Comedy of the Hellenistic period, with its emphasis on dialogue and the 
clear delineation of a few characters rather than the massive chorus, conditions 
which were better satisfied by a raised stage for clarity of vision, but shallow 
to give the effect of relief. On the other hand, conservative adherence to a great 
classical past was so strong at Athens, involving annual revivals of the classical 
tragedies and the use of lyrical choruses, that the theatre had to be adaptable 
to two distinct functions, and the raised stage required for the New Comedy 
had to be temporary and removable, constructed therefore in wood. The purely 
temporary character of this structure, known as the “proscenium,” is illustrated 
by Athenian anecdotes of the last decade of the fourth century . 3 This was 


1 Epidaurus is the only doubtful case, no projecting proscenium foundations of the 
fourth century having been excavated. 

2 The earliest expense accounts for work in the theatre at Delos, dating from 305 B.c., 
mention the scene building, but as of wood construction, as was also, judging from the 
low cost, a (parodos) entrance; stone construction was begun only in 297 for the auditorium 
and in 274 b.c. for the scene building (sec p. 299). As for Priene, the oldest document is 
a reference to seating rights granted to a certain Apellis at about 330 b.c., whence it has 
sometimes been assumed that the theatre was begun soon after laying out the plan of the 
town at the middle of the century. Gcrkan, on the other hand, because of his theory of the 
date of the stone proscenium (see note 3, p. 301), hesitates to date the theatre so early and 
would prefer 300-250 B.c. But the theatre of 330 b.c. may have been provisional; and the 
stone proscenium is clearly a later addition to the scene building, which may preferably be 
dated about 300 b.c. 

3 One of these compares the courtesan Nannion, dressed in all her finery, with the 
proscenium of the theatre (Athcnacus, XIII, 587b; Harpocration and Suidas, $.t>. Nannion), 
and the other refers to a painting of Demetrius Poliorcetes set up in the proscenium during 
the Demctricia festival (Duris of Samos, quoted by Athcnacus, XII, 536a). The comparison 
with Nannion suggests that in the minds of her contemporaries the “proscenium” was 
something that could easily be stripped away, leaving only bald nakedness; it was hardly 
a permanent architectural colonnade. It may have been some such temporary screen that 
caused Suidas to define proscenium as a "curtain” before the scene building. 
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exactly the moment at which Menander’s influence made the New Comedy 
the accepted form, presumably shortly after his first victory in 315 13. c., but 
considerably before his death in 292 b.c. The removable wooden proscenium 
was probably retained at Athens until about 150 b.c . 1 

Shortly afterward, we may presume, this form of temporary wooden pros- 
cenium was inserted in other existing theatres, such as Epidaurus, Ocniadac, 
Eretria, Delos, Magnesia, Priene, and Assos. The only actual evidence comes 
from Delos, where the records of expenses tell us of woodwork for the scene 
building in 305 b.c. and again in 282 (painted wooden pinakes for the pro- 
scenium), 280 (work on the scene building and proscenium), and 279 (a wooden 
beam for the “logeion” or proscenium roof). The stone scene wall is first men- 
tioned in 274, but with a wooden upper scene (episcenium) and lower and 
upper parascenia (parodos entrances?), so that stone for the parascenia in 269 
may have been for new flanking auditorium walls; even as late as 250 B.c. there 
seems to be an allusion to the wooden proscenium. 2 There are records of a 

temporary wooden proscenium in the stadium at Delphi for the Pythia in the 
third century. 

The next step was the erection of theatres in which a proscenium was planned 
from the very beginning, as a low colonnade directly in front of the scene 
building, still employing wood as the material because of the precedent of 
Athens, though there seems in these later examples to have been no intention 
of removing it. Among examples are probably to be named Ephesus and Elis. 3 
Also the huge rock-cut theatre at Syracuse, as reconstructed by Hieron II 
between 238 and 216 B.c ., 4 appears to have contained a proscenium from the 
very eginning, and in front of it provision for a special temporary structure 
of wood, a removable shallow low Italic stage erected for farces or burlesques 
{phylakes) , with a high wooden back wall which when used would conceal 
t e proscenium, and with a subterranean gallery cut in the rock. At New 
Pieuron in western Greece the theatre was built against the town wall of 234 b.c. 
and so must be later than that year; it appears to have had some sort of a pro- 
scenium from the very beginning .5 Particularly illuminating is a group of theatres 
of speaal type to be found a, Oropus, Eretria, Corinth, g and Sityon /talK 

did M p5Iush e the V evidence h ' f0 “” d '”“ S ° f a wooden proscenium at Athens, but 

^°t“flTaS r which irr* w ? - »*. «. 

h , s * tuat i° n , at Elis and Ephesus is conjectural; in the latter there i* nn c 

5 

central one (dedicated to Zeus Olvmniml folio a -° n two Abides at the left of the 
of Ae prints Nereis who^aSfe^^W ^ “ b * *“ 

but i, is had no proscenium ; 

‘ AlompisD^feld ' belieSd^alhl d«Sed £££ of ****** mtna<X m 

than that of stone. At Sicyon what were thought to be actual P rosc enium earlier 

c tuougnt to be actual traces of the stone proscenium 
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group the orchestra and scene building were sunk below the natural surface 
of the ground; the complete area of the scene building was excavated at Oropus, 
but oil two of the three chambers at Sieyon, and only a stairway or a vaulted 
tunnel in the Hellenistic rebuildings of the theatres at Corinth and Eretria 
(Fig j iol The fact that the proscenium must have been planned from the 
very beginnhrg in these theatres is particularly well illustrated m the two last, 
where the scene building alone if used without a proscenium for per — 
on the sunken orchestra, would not have permitted circulation ot the actors 

0U A°fi,S h step f brthfevoktion was the substitution of stone for the wooden 

ate TaSXs and Oropus; and at Delos, of course, we have the wooden 

proscenium attested by the expense accounts and the stone fTXX h* two 
actual remains. At Sieyon the stone proscenium use f pa edthi rough t two 
stages, an earher form in poros limestone, later reWt m marblo A tor 
date of this change from wood to stone, it would seem that Athens coi 



Fic. iio.— Section of the Theatre at Eretria. 

(Restored by Fiechter.) 

vatively adhered to the temporary structure until the latest possible moment 
lethapl about iso «.c.* Slightly earlier seem to have been the transformation 
fn the provinces, since the stone successor of the wooden proscenium at Oropus 
bean ^dedicatory inscription of about 200 B.c. The expense accounts would 

t dicatrei'its true futcS building will be explained 

bC l°T uiLSL of the lower storey both at Corinth and Eretria shows that the current 

dati,lg °J o^thc 

a, o the date of dj - 

the stvlobatc; nevertheless the very fact that the liracus • , a c ibout 

ro^wolid imply tha^IhcaUcradoi^rt^th^iMha^alread^bcaunade before that date. 
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suggest that the stone proscenium at Delos was erected in 180 me. 1 As for the 
stone proscenium at Prienc (Fig. in, Plate LXIX), all that can be said is that 
it must be earlier than statue pedestals of about 135 B.c. erected against it; 2 but 
whether it dates back as far as 200 b.c. is uncertain. 3 

The foregoing analysis suggests that the proscenium was introduced at 
Athens and elsewhere in a removable wooden form at some time during the 
last decade before 300 b.c. ; that it was then reproduced in fixed form, though 
still in wood, in some provincial theatres as early as 250 b.c.; and that it finally 
appeared in stone, again first in provincial theatres, at about 200 B.c., Athens 
being one of the last cities to succumb to the idea of the permanent proscenium 
at about 150 b.c. 4 It is evident that the permanent proscenium could on occasion 
have been employed as a background for action on the orchestra itself; and 
it seems clear that, for revivals of the classical drama in the second century and 
later, it was, in effect, so used. But the very fact that it was so rapidly trans- 
formed into a permanent architectural motive, combined with the circumstance 
that its dimensions agree with those given by Vitruvius (i.c. height 10-12 
Roman feet or between 9 feet 8 inches and 11 feet 7 inches, depth 0*2929 of 
the basic or orchestra circle radius) for the portion of the Greek theatre which, 
he says, was used as a raised stage, and also the corroborative fact that, at this 

1 The date usually assigned to the marble proscenium at Delos, 274-246 b.c., seems too 
early; a second period of construction in the theatre is suggested by the account of 179 b.c., 
mentioning the making of piuakes on the logeion (i.e. in the episcenium). 

Gerkan, after first dating these statue pedestals 155 and 140 b.c., now dates them 135 
and 130 B.c., but employs them only as evidence for the time when the action was trans- 
ferred from the orchestra (with the proscenium as background) to the top of the proscenium, 

when blocking two of the intercolumniations would no longer have interfered with the 
action. 


• 3 Th ^ cruciaI example for the study of the relation of the proscenium to the scene building 
is the theatre at Pricne, which has been so exhaustively examined by Gerkan that his 
interpretation has frequently been accepted in recent years. In short, he regards the pro* 
scemurn as part of the original structure of the theatre; and, since a proscenium implies the 
existence of an episcenium of some sort, whereas the existing traces of the episcenium at 

° l bvi , 0usly mtended > with the three great thymmta, for use at a time when 

Iffpr fir P 0 u P ]aCC rA e t0p . 0f tbe P roscenium (and therefore, as Gerkan admits, long 
the period to which he assigns the proscenium), he restores an early Hellenistic stone 

episcenium (without the thyromata), of which no evidence survives Both the stone 

proscenium and the stone episcenium as early as the original structure of this theatre would 

be without parallel; and, since it is difficult to imagine that these great advances n thea«e 

design were invented 111 the small provincial town of Priene, a hypothetical predecessor^ 

been suggested at some important metropolis not yet excavated such is AWinrl * -r 

™ ™ rrr y to mdul ^ m such t ^ “ 

the second century b.c. the scene building at Priene ’was of £ “ 7 that before 

finished to be seen from the auditorium without a concealing pt “2,'“ ft0,,t SpeC “ Up 

fifth^oenturjf 1777 X 7 ? h “F " ^ » - 

h 'f h " r ; 7 ' Sm, Bieber-though Dorpfeld would " “'tore", mirbk B '"” 

colonnaded screen in the fourth-cpnM,rs, T , re-. - .. 5 a marble false proscemum or 

give no justification). For none of thesJearly sfates of the ’if* the CXtant foundations 
much later (see note 2, p joo) P th " d -«»tey origin regard the present remains as 
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very time, the theatre suddenly received an upper storey which was clearly 
designed as a background for the action, all make it certain that the true purpose 
of the proscenium was to serve as the podium or stage on which the action 

"XlLgtf of the' proscenium was theoretically equal to that of the scene 
building, which in turn varied from 44f feet at Oropus to 137 feet at Ephesus. 



p IG IIX> Thb Scbnb Building of thb Theatrb at Prienb. 

(Restored by Gerkan.) 


In oractice however, while identical in length at Oropus, Sicyon, and Elis, 
thefroscemum might be either longer (as at Priene, Assos, and Delos) or 

, This is the most warmly disputed point among all the doubtful questions pertaining to 

dramas of the GBhcct^w£ Scholars were divided, in varying degrees, between two 

extreme groups : those who attempt^ those who hcl a that it was produced 

on'thTorchest^'untiljhe^tomails^gcneraUy^rccminructed^tlie^Greek^theattes 

s ralM 

(Bethe, B , ^ background for action in the orchestra, and its roof was used merely 

century 1 b.c. the action was transferred to its roof as a raised stage (Gerk ). 
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shorter (as at Ephesus), these variations being due to the vaiicd manners of 
getting access to the proscenium roof, as described below. The length of the 
proscenium might include fifteen intcrcolu initiations (Athens and Megalopolis), 
thirteen (Assos, Delos, Piraeus, Eretria, Sicyon, and Epidaurus), eleven 
(Oeniadae, Priene, and Babylon), nine (Oropus and Thera), or only seven 
(New Pleuron). The central interval is widened at Athens (in this case to double 
the normal spacing), Piraeus, and Sicyon; otherwise the spacings are uniform. 

The proscenium colonnades were usually Doric, the columns being slender 
and widely spaced, sometimes completely circular (as at Athens, Piraeus, Thera, 
Thasos, and Magnesia), or circular with slightly projecting flanges on either 
side just sufficient to counteract the diminution and make the intervals rectangu- 
lar (as at Megalopolis). Generally, however, they were in the form of semi- 
columns backed by rectangular piers, rebated for the attachment of panels 
either in line with the column centres (as at Delos) or farther back (as at Oropus 
and Priene). Ionic semi-columns were likewise employed, either facing 
rectangular piers with the rebates set farther back (as at Sicyon) or with peculiar 
wings projecting from either side to enframe the intervals (as at Epidaurus and 
Oeniadae). Among smaller details, it may be noted that in the Ionic capitals at 
Epidaurus, as at Bassae, the volutes are bent anglewise at the corners, and also 
that the entablature at Epidaurus has both frieze and dentils, whereas at Oeniadae 


it is of the friezeless Asiatic type. At New Pleuron the columns are nondescript, 
completely circular, and support merely rude lintels. The heights of the orders, 
that is, of the proscenium stages, vary from 8 feet 2 inches at Oropus and New 
Pleuron, to 8 feet iij inches at Priene, io feet io inches at Eretria, n feet 
7 inches at Epidaurus, and about 12 feet io inches at Athens, according very 
closely with the height of 10-12 Roman feet prescribed by Vitruvius for the 
Greek (i.e. Hellenistic) stage. The columns themselves vary in height from 
6 feet 6 \ inches at Oropus, and 6 feet 9 inches at Priene, to 7 feet 1 inch at New 
Pleuron, 9 feet inch at Epidaurus, and about 10 feet at Athens. The intervals 
passed through several phases, being at first filled with movable shutter-boards 
or painted wooden panels ( pinakes ), but later filled or backed by rubble walls 
which might be painted with formal panels. One or three of the intervals were 
utilised for actual doorways communicating with the orchestra. The projection 
of the proscenium colonnade toward the orchestra varied from 6 feet 4 inches 
at Oropus to the unusually large amount of about 1 1 feet 4 inches at Babylon 
and Segesta, 13 feet at Syracuse (as measured to the face of the stylobate) -1 at 
Athens it projected only 7 feet 4 inches outside the scene wall. 

As we have noted, the parascenia of the Lycurgan theatre at Athens were 
ot an unusual type 111 the form of open colonnades, which survived during the 
first centuries of the Hellenistic period. At the time of the erection of the^pro- 
scemum at Athens, the old parascenia were dismantled and rebuilt farther back 
projecting only 4 feet from the proscenium and so intruding less upon the 

The tremendous projection of 24 feet in. the lute nro^epninm ot- it* 

ETh s it, d,«U ,o ££ No“™f! SfcS 

which was erected directly above the old > 1 1 or closer to the proscenium colonnade 

had become accustomed, after long use of P thdr rolii^ ^tSe^see ot? 

of a proscenium in this position; but there must have been 3 cmn n ^ ^ catlon 

presumably of poor marenai, rha. was eirher desrroyS VS bTcLTuutcogSfc 
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parodoi. In the reconstruction at Epidaurus the assumed old parascema were 
cut off to reduce the scene building to a simple rectangle, but they were 
recalled by very narrow colonnaded parascenia, only one interval in width, 
projecting only 3 J feet from the new proscenium. Likewise the scene building 
at Oeniadae was reconstructed, with wide parascenia (quite unrelated to their 
narrow predecessors) consisting of semi-co unins attached to piers, projecting 
only 20 inches from the new proscenium colonnade. Among new theatres of 
the period, that at Piraeus copied the shallow parascenia of Athens, while the 
first poros limestone parascenia at Sicyon imitated the almost imperceptible 
projection at Epidaurus. 1 These colonnaded parascenia in effect increased the 
ength of the proscenium, and might have five intercolumniations (Athens), 
four (Piraeus), three (Oeniadae), or only one (Epidaurus and Sicyon). 

The other type of parascenia with solid walls continued to be erected, when 
combined with a proscenium, only in a few provincial theatres. Thus at 
Syracuse there were massive blocks of living rock, ii 7| feet apart and project- 
ing 13 feet from the scene wall, enframing the proscenium. The theatres at 
Tyndaris, Segesta, and Pompeii are later and show more Italic influence, par- 
ticularly in their upper parts, though each had heavy parascenia enframing the 
proscenium. At Segesta the fronts of the parascenia are of increased thickness 
toward their inner corners, in order to support upper parascenia which receded 
obliquely, while at Pompeii the inner returns of the parascenia themselves were 
oblique rather than at right angles to the scene wall, both being devices intended 
to improve the view of the scene. In another type, the little theatre at New 
Pleuron, where one of the towers flush with the inner face of the city wall 
served as the central element of the scene building, parascenia were built against 
the city wall 3 7 i feet apart and 7§ feet in projection, in this case flush with the 
proscenium. 2 Similarly at Babylon, where it may have been felt that the use 
of mud bricks for walls and baked brick for columns required heavy abutments, 
there are solid parascenia aligning exactly with the proscenium. In this sense, 
perhaps the solid terrace walls supporting the lateral ramps at Oropus, Eretria, 
Sicyon and Elis might be regarded almost as parascenia flush with the pros- 
cemum colonnades, except for the fact that at Epidaurus they lie beyond the 
true parascenia and so are analogous to the wing walls erected for a similar 

purpose beyond the parascenia in the Athenian theatre. . 

With a proscenium masking the scene wall, and the action transferred to the 
top of the proscenium, the only method of obtaining a background for the 
action was to carry the scene building up into a second storey (the episccnium), 
a feature of the Hellenistic thcatre .3 At the beginning, which again we may 


• On the other hand, some of the second-hand stylobate slabs employed for the later 
marble proscenium at Sicyon, being second-hand corner slabs, have given rise to a suggestion 
rhit there were once wide and deep colonnaded parascenia as in the Lycurgan theatre at 
Athens. Study of the mason’s numerals on the slabs, however, shows that they were derived 
from a square pavilion which probably bore no relation to the theatre. 

, It has sometimes been suggested that the theatre at Thera originally had parascenia, in 
its early Hellenistic form, and that these were later demolished; but re-cxamination ot the 

evidence at Thera seems to exclude the use of parascenia at any time. 

3 The use of an upper storey (episccnium), even to the extent of including the thyromata, 

was advocated also for the fifth-century theatre by Dorpfeld and Fiechtcr; but it hardly 
sec in's possible that anything more than momentary and exceptional employments ot an 
upper storey could have occurred before the Hellenistic age. 
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presume to be about 300 b.c., the episcenium seems to have been a removable 
wooden structure. We have references to the wooden upper scene (and 
parascenia) in the expense accounts of the theatre at Delos in 274 b.c. Sym- 
metrically arranged sockets for upright timbers occur along the inner face of 
the scene walls at Elis and Sicyon and Oropus, and at Elis along the rear wall 
as well. At Oropus (Fig. 112), moreover, the dedicatory inscription shows that 
the stone episcenium was erected about 150 B.c., fifty years later than the stone 
proscenium and the wooden episcenium. At Eretria, when the first wooden 
proscenium on a poros stylobate was erected on the new low level, the upper 
storey was reconstructed in wood, as a removable framed building set across 



Fig. 1 12. — The Theatre at Oropus. 

(Restored by Fiechter.) 

the front of the space between the old parascenia.* The timber uprights at Elis 

af w[° U r Wlt ^ r e fe ren ce to three great openings in the upper storey. 

When the wooden episcenia were reconstructed in stone (as at Delos Elis 
Sicyon, Oropus, Eretria, Priene, and Ephesus), 2 the front wall of the episcenium 

mo with / his 1 aIteration at Eretria the inner faces of the old parascenia were 
between them* wa^diminished SSJS IT T' ** interval 

«* <W» lev f* were SKtf SI'S 

srassrs Set Sr new ia s J = 

so could notCSLS^^#&£Lf tl 5 nM a CUtt “S. across to P of the barrel vadt and 
on the upper level) ; bS such a oro cem.'.m while the theatre was still 

The only alternative it to tSSeSSkWine ‘ “ withoul 

at the time of the building of the marble proscenium JL! 1 7 °°aT e P Bcemum * which, 

85 feet long with a row of six interior columns And th replaced b V a stone episcenium 
really the ends of the ramps. columns. And the so-called lower parascenia are 

Gerkan, who studied the theatre at Priene in a 4^*1 • r « 

“ uppei Morcy “ st ° nc - ’“v a 55 
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consisted, not of a bare wall, nor even of a wall with a single doorway , 1 but 
rather of a series of huge rectangular openings, three at Priene, five at Oropus 
and Oeniadae, seven at Ephesus and Miletus, separated by rectangular piers . 2 
These openings {thyromata ) 3 could be temporarily closed by movable painted 
scenery; or one or more could be left open to increase the depth of the stage 
or to accommodate settings of interiors of any desired size. The widths of the 
openings were usually graded, with the greatest in the centre; at Oropus the 
central one was also higher, the architrave here terminating with consoles so 
that only the triglyph frieze was carried across in the form of a lintel. 

For ascending to the proscenium or stage floor, and especially to permit 
lateral entrances, various expedients were adopted. In an Eastern type, with the 
proscenium extending slightly beyond the scene building at either end, ladders 
olaced against these protrusions at first presumably gave access from the rear; 
but for convenience second-storey passages or galleries were soon added against 
each flank of the scene building, as at Priene, Assos, Magnesia, Miletus (the 
third stage), and Delos, so that lateral entrances, as well as those through the 
scene wall, could be made directly from the second storey. Likewise at Ephesus 
and Miletus (the fourth stage), where the endmost of the seven thyromata lay 
beyond the ends of the proscenium, the latter had triangular extensions and thus 
permitted lateral entrances from the outermost thyromataA But in a mainland 
type, following classical precedent, lateral entrances were made along the 
parodoi, by means of ramps aligned with the proscenium and ascending if the 
orchestra were on level ground (as at Epidaurus, Sicyon, and the earlier form 
at Elis), but horizontal if the orchestra itself were sunk to the height of the 
proscenium (Eretria, Oropus, and the second form at Elis). When there were 
projecting parasccnia, they were normally of a single storey with their tops 
evcl with that of the proscenium, so that, as at Epidaurus and Sicyon, the 
ramp approaches gave access to the top of the parasccnia and thence to the 

a single narrow central doorway and that it was later rebuilt to form the three thyromata. 
This, if accepted, would profoundly modify our conception of the initial use of the pro- 
scenium, since a single narrow opening would have been insufficient for the action of a play. 
But, as Dorpfeld has shown, there is no evidence whatever for an earlier stone cpisccnium 
at Priene. The cpisccnium of which traces actually remain is, as both Gcrkan and Dorpfeld 
agree, a later alteration; but Dorpfeld also shows that other features which would have 
been required to give access to the hypothetical earlier cpisccnium arc likewise additions, 
namely, the interior cross-walls with the stairway and elevator shaft, as well as the outer 
west stairway and the doorway at the top. The corresponding doorway in the upper east 
wall probably never existed, and the later extension on the cast elbow of the proscenium, 
which would be required to give access to this hypothetical cast doorway and thus was 
regarded by Gcrkan as evidence for transferring the action from orchestra to proscenium 
at about 150 u.c., was more probably an addition of Roman times to fit the deeper stage. 
Also at Ephesus the cpisccnium appears to be an addition to the lower storey. 

1 Gcrkan restored a single doorway in his assumed orginal stone cpisccnium at Priene, 
just as Dorpfeld had in his old (but subsequently abandoned) theory of the Greek cpiscenium. 

1 The first thyroma opening to be discovered was the central one at Oropus, and it was 
then thought that there was only one. Multiple openings were first observed at Ephesus. 
There is slight uncertainty as to the number at Oropus, three or five. 

} Dorpfeld insists that the term thyromata refers to the swinging wooden doors analogous 
to the wooden pinakes in the proscenium below; but in fact the term means the door 
opening itself with its enframement, and was officially applied to the great north door of 
the Ercchthcum, there referring to the marble enframement. 

•1 Gcrkan calls these outermost thyromata at Ephesus and Miletus the upper parodoi. 
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proscenium. The same was true of the larger parasccnia at Athens and the 
Piraeus, where stairways were undoubtedly inserted in the narrow wings 
beyond the parascenia. But in some of the late Hellenistic theatres of the western 
colonies, and so presumably under Italic influence, as at Tyndaris, Segesta, and 
Pompeii, the parascenia had upper storeys forming decorative pavilions (oblique 
at Segesta) enframing the stage, while the scene wall itself was much more 
elaborately decorated with pilasters and columns instead of the simple rectangu- 
lar openings. These monumental methods of ascending to the proscenium 

• ‘ i . j _ -,.1- u. . ■ . 1 _r._ 1. _ i 


iar openings, inese monumental metnoas or ascenamg to tnc proscenium 
(particularly as contrasted with the inadequacy of some of the lower storeys 
as at Eretria and Corinth) form additional corroboration of the use of the 
proscenium roof by the actors in general, rather than by an occasional visitor to 
the housetops. And as the latter, in turn, had to go higher, special provision 
might be made; at Priene there was a stone elevator shaft through which an 
actor might be hoisted to the roof of the cpiscenium. 1 

Three theatres of the period had exceptional wooden removable scene 
buildings, due to special circumstances. At Pergamum, the theatre erected by 
F.umenes II (197-159 b.c.) was so close to the edge of a terrace that, in order 
to leave room for a street, the scene building was erected with a skeleton of 
vertical timbers which could be dismantled and assembled at will. A series of 
sixty-four sockets, consisting of holes about 14 inches square cut through blocks 
of special hard stone (rebated for movable covers) imbedded in the terrace 
pavement, are arranged in three rows with symmetrical groups and angle 
treatments, permitting varied architectural schemes; the slightly smaller dis- 
tance between the first and second rows indicates that this was the site of the 
proscenium,- and it is clear that the timber uprights were grouped with reference 
to three great openings (thyromata) in the cpiscenium. At Megalopolis, where 
t le portico of the Thersilion had to be respected and the area of the orchestra 
had to be left open for popular festivals, a third-century modification was the 
great wooden scene building which, instead of being dismantled at the end of 
a per ormance, was rolled away on wheels and stored in a great shed (the 
skenotheke) erected for the purpose in the left-hand parados? with internal 
dimensions ofay by 1 16 feet and a clear height of perhaps 24 feet. Inside the 
ed is a stone guard-rail close to one wall and a foundation for a windlass 
at the entrance; and across the orchestra, a 3 f feet outside the Thersilion stylo- 
bate, runs a sill course with holes and slots for fastening a wooden screen to 
conceal the wheels and the gap under the movable scene building when it was 
m p ace. At a later time, when Megalopolis was partially restored after the 
devastation of the city m aaa b.c., the unwieldly movable scene building was 

directly on top of the older sill; the Thersilion must at this time hive been 
n ruins (as Pausamas saw it later), and there was no longer any reason for 

* rr ‘^=1 

Bethe and Dorpfeld prefer to interpret this shaft onlv ->x K,, , 1 c 
for the upright mast of a crane. ’ Y t By 2^ feet in area, as a well 

2 Also the holes of the first row are only 2 * feet deep, the others 3 * feet deep. 
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of stone sills indicate that the scene building, about 16 feet deep, was moved 
on rollers, and that the proscenium, about 6^ feet deep, was dragged on wheels 
for which tracks were provided in the first and second sills. 

It is possible that the great Hellenistic theatre at Mytilene was the one imitated 
by the architects of Pompey for the great theatre built tor him at Rome, though 
with greater richness of the scaenae frons; through this process the Hellenistic 
theatre, with its high but shallow stage, and its large orchestra, may have 
become the model which Vitruvius describes as the Greek theatre. Actually, 
however, the Vitruvian description of the Greek theatre strictly applies to the 
Hellenistic theatre only through the fact that the theatre of Pompey may have 
been imitated, with modifications, from that at Mytilene. 

Before turning to the other type described by Vitruvius, the Roman theatre, 
it is desirable to examine a type which he did not describe at all, for the reason 
that it was not invented until just after his time, at the beginning of the Empire, 
so that most of the surviving examples are of the first and second centuries a.d. 
This was a Hellenistic invention of Asia Minor, or, more strictly, a Hellenistic 
compromise with Roman requirements, spreading to the Greek mainland. 1 In 
this type the high Hellenistic proscenium and the deep Roman stage might 
be reconciled, in already existing theatres, in one of two ways. The more 
conservative method was to retain the older Hellenistic proscenium as a high 
podium, obtaining the deeper stage simply by demolishing the old scene wall, 
with its thyromata, and building a new scene wall (scaenae from) farther back. 
Such a method was adopted at Oropus, Sicyon, and Priene. In the last, for 
example, the Roman scaenae frons was set back i6| feet from the proscenium 
(7^ feet from the old scene wall) and decorated with two great niches and three 
doorways. Sometimes, as at Sicyon, a solid wall was erected just behind the 
existing proscenium columns so that they became engaged; or, as at Priene, 
the proscenium intercolumniations were walled up and decorated with painted 
panels, except three in which door openings were left; or, as at Babylon, the 
proscenium colonnade might be entirely removed and a solid wall substituted. 
The alternative method of deepening the stage was to retain the scene wall 
where it stood, but to build out in the orchestra a new podium, generally a 
simple panelled wall, though retaining the former height of the proscenium. 
Such a method was followed at Miletus, Magnesia, and Ephesus. At Ephesus, 
for example, the new stage front was built about 30 feet in front of the old 
scene wall; but in this case a new scaenae frons of massive construction 14 feet 
thick was erected on the site of the old scene wall, extending both before and 
behind it so that the actual depth of the stage became 20 feet. The new stage 
front, 8^ feet high, consisted of a Roman imitation of a Doric proscenium with 
twenty-one intervals, the central one widened; but the columns are only 

5 feet 4 inches high, less than the height of a man, set on a high double socle (just 
as at Babylon), so that one cannot assume that this was the Hellenistic pro- 
scenium transferred outward; 1 and under the stage was a forest of supporting 

1 Dbrpfeld, who denied that Vitruvius described the true Hellenistic theatre, claimed that 
what he had in mind was this “Asia Minor theatre”; but this seems impossible, first because 
all the examples are later than Vitruvius, and second because the depth of the stage is too 
great to fit his prescription, being as great as that in the Roman theatre. 

6 1 Wilbcrg, in publishing the theatre at Ephesus, argued that this was the original Hel- 
lenistic proscenium transferred to a new position. 
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piers arranged in three rows. Later a double stairway ascending from the 
orchesra was added against the middle of the stage front. Similarly at Magnesia, 
where the stage was only 7^ feet high, the front was formed by a new wall ol 
rubble and behind it were thirty piers of various forms to support the stage, 
with a double stairway at the middle. Both the three rows of supporting piers 
and the central double stairway recur in the theatre at Tralles. 

Among new theatres of this period, the compromise scheme of the high 
stage is best represented at Termessus, with a stage 7 feet 9 inches high and 
17! feet deep, and at Sagalassus, with a stage 9 feet 2 inches high and 24I feet 
deep. As in the remodelled theatres, the heights approximate those of the 
Hellenistic proscenia while the depths are vastly greater. The stage front was 
merely panelled and might have several small doorways, only 3 feet inches 
high at Termessus and 2 feet io| inches high at Sagalassus, probably used for 
animals or gladiatorial paraphernalia. 

A few comparatively shallow stages, even in theatres which must be regarded 
as belonging to this compromise type, are to be found in Asia Minor. Thus 
at Pergamum a permanent stone stage was eventually erected, decorated with 

semi-columns; but on account of the restricted site, the depth of the stage was 
only 9 feet 2 inches. 


The other type of theatre discussed by Vitruvius is the Roman, characterised 
by its low but deep stage; he specifies that its height should be no more 
than 5 Roman feet (4 feet 10 inches) while its depth should be the distance 
from the stage front (at the centre of the orchestra) to the parallel line formed 
by the base of an inscribed equilateral triangle (the location of the scaenae frons), 
and thus mathematically half the orchestra radius. This low Roman stage 
appeared for the first rime in Greek lands in the reconstructed theatre of Dionysus 
at Athens, as dedicated by Nero in a.d. 61 ; the stage was 5 feet 2J inches high 
and extended forward 32 feet from the Lycurgan scene wall, of which the site 
became the Roman scaenae frons ; the front of the stage seems to have been 
decorated with sculptured reliefs, 1 and behind the stage front was a trench 
containing the apparatus for lowering the curtain.’- Very much later, at about 
a.d. 270, the stage itself was rebuilt by the archon Phaedrus,3 employing the 
same marble reliefs but now cutting them down to obtain a height of only 
4 leet 8 4 inches, with interrupting niches occupied by crouching Sileni appa- 
rently taken from Nero s scaenae frons, and with a central stairway descending 
to the orchestra. Strangely enough, the colonnaded Doric parascenia of 

r.Tr £ t r/ bIe „ re “ rfs 

was Dorpfelds former assumption. Later he suggested that Nero\ t-E u 6 inches, as 
at all (which seems improbable), while others consider that the reliefs cameVrom ai° 

the stage of Nero. F wever, tnat the reliefs actually belong to 


f 1 R ° man aWi ° nS at 

centuries, appears to Settled fShat Hs^scrL°^ ^ t0 ^ end ° f the fourth 
hand cornice block of the Stoa of Eumenes dism ant-1 j 100 0, 1 t lc £ ta g e cut on a second- 

a.d. 267 along with the monument of Nicias the temnl^ofA^ ^ invasion of 

dear the area just outside the new fortifications P f ArCS ’ and ° ther stru ctures to 
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Lycurgus, as rebuilt in the Hellenistic period, were retained even in the Roman 
theatre, flanking the deep stage. 1 Another instance of adaptation of a Roman 
stage to an existing Greek theatre is that at Corinth, where, after the erection 
of a special amphitheatre outside the city in late imperial times, the theatre 
was restored to its proper use, with the rows of seats carried down to the 
orchestra level, and the scene wall rebuilt as a Roman colonnaded frontispiece. 
Similar reconstructions took place in the later theatres at Syracuse, Taormina, 
Herculaneum, and Pompeii. But at Sparta, when the movable scene building 
was destroyed by fire, the emperor Vespasian in a.d. 78 built a permanent 
architectural frontispiece or screen exactly on the site of the wooden scene wall 
(the middle sill), decorated with columns enframing eleven narrow passages 
of which the thresholds are at the orchestra level. Because of the requirements 
of athletic events there could be no fixed proscenium or stage; but the column 
bases rest on a podium about 5 feet high so that a temporary stage could be 
erected at this level for dramatic performances without interfering with the 
architecture. A permanent low stage of this height was erected much later at 
Sparta, about A.D. 200, when eight of the passages were blocked up and the 
three others were widened, with their thresholds raised to the stage level, 
enframed by pairs of free-standing columns and giving access to three rooms 
behind; 2 3 4 a new stage front was now built 27 feet from the scene wall , 3 Among 
the new theatres erected in accordance with the Roman type the most perfect 
is that at Aspendus, designed by the architect Zenon hi the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius (a.d. 161-180); here the stage was 4 feet 6-f niches high and about 
25 feet deep, with a removable floor of wood. The only Roman theatre known 
to have been erected in Greek lands without any preparation whatever for a 
stage is that at Stobi in Macedonia, dating from the Hadrianic period; the 
scaenae frons contains five doorways through each of which descends a flight 
of six steps to the floor of the arena. 

At the back of the stage of the Graeco-Roman or of the Roman type was 
erected, not the simple scene wall with the thyromata of the Hellenistic period, 
but the colonnaded scaenae frons of Roman invention (as used first in Pompey’s 
adaptation of the theatre at Mytilcnc), rising in two or sometimes even in three 
storeys above the stage level and thus forming permanent architectural scenery, 
gradually becoming more and more enriched (Fig. 1 1 3)-4 Thus in Nero’s 
theatre at Athens there were two storeys of decorative Corinthian colonnades, 

1 This accounts for the preservation of so many pieces of the parascenia, as contrasted 
with the absence of fragments of the Hellenistic proscenium, of which all except the 
stylobate was removed during the Roman alterations. 

* Bullc infers that when these three pairs of columns were erected the permanent low 
stage did not yet exist; he concludes that not until the third century or later was the stage 
added, together with the raising and widening of three doorways. But the pairs of columns 
of about A.D. 200 arc so obviously designed to enframe the widened lateral doorways that 
these and the raised stage must all have been contemporary. 

3 Behind it arc “rubbish pits,” interpreted by Bullc as post-holes for a wooden stage, but 
more probably for the curtain poles. 

4 Dbrpfcld’s derivation of the scaenae frons as the functional descendant of the pro- 
scenium, merely raised to a higher level so that it could continue to form the background 
for the acting, is contrary both to the actual fact that the proscenium was often undisturbed 
or merely rebuilt at the orchestra level, and to the interpretation of the proscenium as a 

stage for the acting. 
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breaking forward and backward to form alternate niches and pavilions. The 
Corinthian capitals are ot a peculiar type without volutes, merely two tiers 
ot great acanthus leaves, the upper ones occurring only at the four corners 
and entraining homed chimaera heads between winged rosettes. 1 Also incor- 
porated in tins fantastic design were both standing and crouching marble statues 
ot Satyrs and Sileni. and arched heads of openings enclosed within rectangular 
frames, cut in single blocks of Hymettian marble. 2 The saienac from at Ephesus 
dates from a.d. 66. though the top storey is of the third century a.d.; when 
this w as added there were, including the peculiar stage front, four superposed 
storeys ot colonnaded architecture. In many ot these great frontispieces there 
were niches between the columns, tilled with statues; sometimes there were 
large apses. There was a tendency to use alternating triangular and segmental 
pediments, staggered in superposed storeys. At Aezani "the back avail was 
decorated with a series ot columns standing 6 feet from the wall and carrying 
a second tier ot columns, the lower storey being of the composite order, and 



Fie. iij. Section or the Theatre at Ephesus. 

(Restored by Wilberg.) 

"PP" Corinthian; these columns were arranged in pairs, with doorways 
lv." ecu than, the central doorway being flanked by columns of greater si Jc. 

Vl m " ri[n,t " us . -md Myra the composite order was employed with 
sapna I; bite those m the arches of Titus Rome and of Trajan at Benlentum 

. j uis us t is back wall of the scene had the usual three doorways and the 

isrs of columns entablatures, and pediments; the stage was roofed above the 

wo coUnaJed storeys by means of cantilever trttL rising from ba c k to 

n length has no other architectural embellishment than that of its drafted and 

r 18 " ■ simp 'r f 

« Verona, in the Cancelleria Pahce tt Rome ' thr0ugh thc Roman Porta de’ Borsari 

‘ S “ ml " °' ' hC ^ r00f ““' “ »«■>" theatre a, Orange in France. 
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permanent proscenium, the orchestra was imagined as a full circle, and at 
Priene, in fact, the basic circle (that of the inch projection of the nosing of 
the lowest seat) was actually marked out as an engraved circumference with a 
diameter of 62 feet inches, exactly tangent to the scene building (without 
the proscenium). At Assos and Delos the basic circles are slightly larger, 64 feet 
2 \ inches (the face of the lowest seat) and 66 feet 1 ^ inches (the step below the 
proedrici ), respectively; 1 and at Assos the scene building lies 134 inches outside 
this basic circle, while at Delos the scene building intersects the basic circle to 
the extent of 19 inches, though it intersects the effective orchestra ciicle (the 

inner edge of the gutter) by only 7^ inches. 

When the permanent form of proscenium came into existence, with the 

transference of the acting to its top, the orchestra became less important and 
tended to suffer gradual encroachment. But in many cases, as at Athens with 
its conservative adherence to a great classical past, and also in other centres 
where lyrical choruses and revivals of the classical tragedies required the use 
of an orchestra, its subordination was at first hardly perceptible. In some of 
the remodelled theatres, as at Athens and Epidaurus and Magnesia, where the 
scene building had been so designed as to recede far behind the orchestra circle, 
even the insertion of the proscenium left the circle intact. Similarly at Oeniadae 
the desire for a complete orchestra circle caused a shift of 2 feet in the centre, 
from which was struck out a smaller circle 51 feet 8 inches in diameter, having 
toward the auditorium a new curb with a moulded face 14^ inches high, the 
orchestra surface being raised to this new level. The surviving portion of the 
old orchestra surface at Oeniadae now became a sunken ambulatory (as at 
Epidaurus), the width logically diminishing from 8 feet 8 inches on either side 
to 6 feet 8 inches at the middle, and with the original narrow gutter sunk m 
its floor. 2 Among new theatres erected at this period, the full orchestra circle 
was respected also at Piraeus, Corinth, Eretria, Thera, 3 and Syracuse. In two 
of these, moreover, the greater spaciousness was obtained by the use ot slutted 
centres for the auditorium (as at Athens and Oeniadae), the differences being 
2 feet 5 inches at Piraeus and 5 feet 4 inches at Corinth, the auditorium centres 
in all cases being closer to the scene buildings. Just outside the orchestra circle 
was a narrow gutter with covers at Syracuse ; at Piraeus and Corinth the deep 
Athenian gutter with bridges and movable covers was reproduced; and at Eretria 
was used the broad shallow gutter of Epidaurus, 6 feet 4 inches wide and 
16 inches deep, with a roll moulding on the inner edge facing the auditorium. 

In most of the new theatres, however, the proscenium overlaps the orchestra 
circle, though by varying amounts. We have noted that the scene building was 
exactly tangent to the basic circle at Priene, and almost so at Assos and Delos. 
So also in two of the new theatres planned for proscenia from the very first, 
Sicyon and New Plcuron, with basic circles 79 feet 8 inches and 35 feet 2 inches 

> The dimensions at Assos must be restored, the lowest scat having been removed m 
Roman times. The basic circles were planned as 62* (Priene), 66 4 (Assos), and 68$ Ionic feet 
(Delos, using this unit while independent from Athens) ; the effective orchestra circle inside 
the gutter a? Delos, 64$ feet or 66 4 Ionic feet (like the basic circle at Assos). is identical 

with the orchestra circle at Athens (60 Doric feet). . . . „ 

2 The proscenium architrave at Oeniadae has a dedicatory inscription showmg that the 

orchestra was remodelled at the same time. , . 

3 At Thera the orchestra and auditorium arc later than scene building and prosccmum. 
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THE HELENISTIC ORCHESTRA 


in diameter, the circumferences arc exactly tangent to the scene buildings; and 
this rule was repeated by Vitruvius in his description of the Greek (i.e. Hel- 
lenistic) theatre (Fig. 114). In theory, therefore, the proscenium should intersect 
the basic circle by the full amount of its projection; and this, too, was recog- 
nised by Vitruvius, who says that the proscenium should intrude upon the 
circle to the extent of the segment cut off by an inscribed square, this segment 
fixing the depth of the proscenium as about three-tenths (or o- 2929) of the 
radius of the basic circle. In actuality, the proscenium overlapped the basic 
circle by uf feet (or 36 per cent) at Delos, by lof feet (or 27 per cent) at 
Sicyon, by 9 feet (or 29* 28 per cent) at Pricnc, by 7! feet (or 44 per cent) at New 
Pleuron, and by 6f feet (or 21 per cent) at Assos. Only at Priene, therefore, 



Fig. 1 14.— Schemb of the Greek (Hellenistic) Theatre, after Vitruvius. 


does the face of the proscenium stylobate exactly coincide with the side of 
a theoretical square inscribed in the basic circle ; for at Sicyon and Assos the 
proscenium fads to attain the square by 9 and 28 inches, respcctivelv whUe 
at Delos and New Pleuron it overlaps the square by 29 and 32 inches' resoec 

tore atNe^Pfc 1 ”' ^ nT ° f 5“ 8 utters ’ omitted in Ihc little 

theatre at New Pleuron, narrow at Delos and Assos, deep and wider wirh 

V the effective orchestra circle by , fooTto SchXt’ mLTTT- °T 
at Assos, 6 feet at Sicyon, 7} feet at New Pleuron, and 10} feet at Delos ” 

K a oropus to r d r“^- 
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Conversely, in a group of more monumental theatres, there was a “"j™? 
to thrust the basic circle even closer to the scene bulling than in the 
given by Vitruvius, so that, instead of being tangent, the W c .ele w 

intersected by the scene wall to the extent o i oot at J 1 ’ | p 

Miletus. In all these instances, however, the amount of the basic circle t 

off is exactlv or nearly identical with the reduction of the radius by the orchest 

dfa n m tha? the orchestra circle itself is tangent to the scene wall, and the 

amT’of the orchestra is cut off by the full depth of the P-— 
extremes in the curtailment of the orchestra are 

where the movable wooden proscenium overlapped the orchestra c y 
lout f«b and at Megalopolis, where both the wooden rolling proscenium 

and its stone successor overlapped by 26 2 feet. inscribed within 

the drele of the orchestra, so to speak, even though the circle was so laid out 

ffom 73 Sic 

nn^ffher side nearly fill the ambulatory, the gutter here being completely 
“versa moulding facing outward at the bottom, » ««j^— “ of the 

frog's: tfe Lie building or p°scenium, and giving access^o the nnddle 

o classical dranjmight make sudden appearances from the lower wodd, a 
at Eretria, Sicyon, Magnesia TmUe, Syracuse and Segesta. M *e ^ 

toward the middle of the 
- B.c. A. a later mome^and reuns 

T e SCt Ztlom foe to were Ifcwise d,str.buted about 

as £ 

, The unknown dimensions in this group am the radi US < <££ ordinal otcheun at 
recorded. A. TyndVis, be sure, even tl« basic ^ ! b ^"c,Id.ble in such 

four rows of seats. The diameter of the circle of the 

Hellenistic theatre and was completely buried 

B.C.). md *us are 

later than the proscenium and episcenium. 
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The orchestra of the Graeco-Roman theatre of the compromise type, with 
the high but deep stage, was naturally unaffected if the remodelled theatre 
retained the proscenium in its original location. But when the stage front on 
the other hand, was thrust out into the orchestra, the distance from the orchestra 
centre was reduced to 17I feet (Magnesia), 13 feet (Miletus), or even 10 feet 
(Ephesus). In new theatres, however, space was allowed for the deep stage 
by locating the scene wall or scaenae from far outside the circumference of 
the orchestra circle, by 8 feet 10 inches at Termcssus and by 17 feet 1 inch 
at Sagalassus Thus the orchestra circle is overlapped by the stage only to 

,™s° f 1 ^ 9° mcheS ( 2 r , pCr Cent ° f the radius ) at Termcssus ^nd 
by 7 feet 8 inches (18 per cent of the radius) at Sagalassus. It is evident that 

in spite of the depth of the stage, its front adheres very closely to the rule given 

tenth, or 0-2929 of the radius). It appears, moreover, that at Termcssus the 

between the front line and the scaenae frons. ^ ’ 

In many of these remodelled or new theatres of the imperial oeriod th,> 
orchestra was made unusually large because of the desire for gladiatorial shows 

the SrTZlt'r » T“ Si "f ^ F' =f 

6 mches atPergamum. hfsome c^efThT’iTrgement' wat Ic? m° * 

to ». fee. ar cSL « T T? 7* 

constituted the flattened further side nf th, / u buildl,1 g itself 

semicircle being formed by flattened curves) soXt the deT7 n ° m the 

less at Tyndaris. The above-mentioned staged theatre at Stobthl^ H 

for theatrical perform J ™ ^ * konist " ) «§ier than 
will be mentioned below. It is noteworthy that ^ ment U P°£ tbe auditorium 

theatre was restored to its proper use with the ^ JUSt ^ dty ’ the 

framing the orchestra. § ambulatory of hard Acrocorinth limestone 

type, the g stage fron^It ^ ^hem U w d as t, pusheTF^d^ ^ loW and dee P R °man 
scene wall and so to wXjyfeetofl^^ from ^ ^ycurgan 

Sparta the stage front was built 27 feet from th™™ ° f t tf or I chestra , while at 
from the orchestra centre. Even h new theaV^V^ ” d 50 onl y *4* feet 
Aspendus, the stage front was at some distance fro °1 ? oman t yP e > « « 
instance 21 feet. In Greek lands, at least the Vio - he ° rch , est P centre, in this 


eliminated 


as contrasted 
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centre of the orchestra exactly at the 

followed Imteaa the orchestra foratc d in rosette patterns laid 
ro s ri“X C t'tet. In the £££ ofte 

2s£ 8 *«• thus 

reducing it to less than a semicircle. • Q f t h ose designed or 

..isrss: 

"E sassti a— 



Scheme of the Roman 
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TJIIi AUDITORIUM 


horseshoe by constructing only about five-sixths of the semicircle and then 
shifting to two additional centres with longer radii (as at Epid aurus and 
Magnesia) was reproduced at Pricnc, Syracuse, and possibly also at Corinth, 1 
as well as in the Roman auditorium at Sparta; and this was recommended 
by Vitruvius. Another variant was the Athenian U-shape or stilted semicircle, 
with straight prolongations, repeated at Piraeus, Erctria, Assos, Aspendus, and 
Segesta. The number of sectors (kerkides or cunei) varied considerably, but 
was generally odd (in the lower storey) for the purpose of placing spectators 
on axis; there were five sectors at New Plcuron, Thera, Pricnc, Magnesia, 
Miletus, Termcssus, and Iassus (the central one abnormally wide in the last) ; 
six at Assos and Soli; seven at Delos and Pcrgamum; eight at Babylon, Saga- 
lassus, and Patara; nine at Syracuse, Sparta, and Aczani; eleven at Erctria, 
Ephesus, Side, and Aspendus; twelve at Pergc; thirteen at Piraeus; fourteen 

at Corinth; and fifteen at Sicyon. Two diazomata, resulting in three storevs, 
were used at Corinth, Sparta, Ephesus, and Miletus. 

The seating capacity of these theatres varied considerably. At Pricnc, where 
the auditorium receded 143 feet from the centre, there were twenty-two tiers of 
seats in the lower storey, twenty-five in the upper, sufficient for 6,000 spec- 
tators with the same seating allowance (16 J inches) that was permitted at 
Athens. At Syracuse, with an outer diameter of 454 feet, there were twenty-eight 
tiers of seats in the lower storey and thirty-nine in the upper, accommodating 
about 22,000 spectators; m spite of the vast size of the auditorium the gradient 
was unusually low, on account of the expense of cutting in rock, rising 
only 66 feet from orchestra to top seat.* The largest auditorium of all 
was that employed for the theatre at Ephesus (493 feet in diameter), with 
twenty-two tiers of seats in each of the three storeys, sixty-six in all. Among 
ater theatres, at Aezam the external diameter was 380 feet; and at Aspendus, 
w ere the diameter is 318 feet, the auditorium had two ranges of seats twentv- 
one in the lower and nineteen in the upper, and an arcaded gallery running 

round the theatre at top, like the colonnade erected in late imperial times in 
a corresponding position at Ephesus (Fig. n 3 ). F 

Jt'rr ro 7, of seats > th e auditorium generally had backs and served 

the radiating stairways). At New Pleuron the only distinction was an extra 
course of slabs laid on the lowest tier of seats, to give them greater height 
Parncularly .mpress.ve is the series inserted during L late Heilenisric period 

not only as to interpretation and date but ako ns V h ar< palso disturbing discrepancies, 
and upper storeys contained respectively twentv°three° Tv ^ he 5tatCS that th ^ 
while his plan and section show twenty-five id^thirtvI^T T" 5 ' "T" 8 fifty-nine, 

bur the same is me of the in the rock), 

we must add thtee more ro»s ”** 
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in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens (Plate LX), where there were sixty-seven 
marble thrones inscribed with the names of the priests or other dignitaries who 
occupied them (Plate LXI), that of the priest of Dionysus being at the exact 

centre ^ 

In front of the lowest tier of seats there was sometimes, even in the Hel- 
lenistic period, a fence of wooden posts let into mortise holes to keep the 
audience off the orchestra, as at Priene, Assos, and Eretria. Analogous in position 
though very different in purpose, were the marble parapets such as that erected 
iust in front of the thrones at Athens, waterproofed so that the orchestra could 
be used for naval combats as well as those of gladiators on foot. There was a 

similar parapet in the final period of the theatre at Corinth. 

More frequent in imperial times, in connection with gladiatorial and wil 
beast combats, was the abrupt termination of the tiers of seats at the top of 
a podium, leaving the orchestra in the form of a sunken pit or arena (komstra). 
In the remodelled theatres this arrangement was obtained merely by cutting 
away the lowest tiers of seats, a process which also had the advantage of 
enlarging the diameter of the arena, as noted above, and of giving the lowest 
seats a better view of the rear portion of the high and deep stage. The heig 1 
of the podium varies from I foot 1 1 inches at Aspendus to 8 feet i inch at Myra. 
As an additional safeguard, the edge of the podium was sometimes faced or 
crowned by a marble parapet. At Assos, where the podium was low (tormed 
bv the top of the second seat), the parapet was set on the orchestra level and 
only its upper portion rose above the feet of the spectators. At Stobi the podium 
was 5 feet 3 inches high, and the parapet on its top about 3 feet more. Later, 
at Stobi, this system was replaced by a high pit wall, rising 10 feet 8 me les 
above the arena and carried not only round the auditorium but also across 
the scaenae frons. Similarly at Corinth and Tyndans the pit walls attamed 
exceptional height, about feet and 8j feet respectively, without the parapets, 
or 12 feet and 11 feet with them. The parapet at Corinth was part of the tace 
of the podium, its top curving forward to overhang the arena, and the entire 
surfaced stuccoed poros, about 12 feet in height, was painted with gladiatorial 
scenes and combats with wild animals. Three refuges were entered through 
openings in the high podium, those at Corinth being cut in the rock ike 
caves (the central one having a stairway ascending to the auditorium) win 
those at Tyndaris were vaulted (those at either side connected with the parodos 
bv a tunnel). Also at Stobi there were similar refuges under the seats. 

The connection, or lack of connection, between the auditorium and the 
scene building had always been one of the least satisfactory features ot the 
Greek theatre. In some of the Hellenistic theatres the parodoi assumed greater 
regularity, enframed between the oblique retaining walls of the auditorium 

organic connection was established m some cases by the insertion of P£^ 
gateways, likewise oblique and at no logical angle to anything else, as at Prune, 

Sro.K of the priest of Dionysus seems to be Neo-Attic and so not much before Augustus. 
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PARODOS ENTRANCES AND ROMAN ODEUMS 

Delos, and Epidaurus; in the last they are double, the smaller opening givina 
access to the ramp. 1 And in a few instances such gateways arc placed in more 
orderly fashion at right angles to the scene building, as at Assos, Babylon, 
and Segesta; likewise at Pergamum were removable wooden parodos gateways 
at right angles. This lack of unity persisted even in imperial times, not only 
in many ot the remodelled theatres, but even in some of the new structures 
of that period, as at Aezani. In other instances, however, the auditorium was 
built out over the parodoi, or the parodoi were turned under the auditorium 
in L-shaped plan, in either case forming vaulted tunnels in the Roman manner; 
at Ephesus, Termessus, and Side, for instance, the vaulted parodoi are oblique, 
while at Babylon, Corinth, and Syracuse the ends of the auditorium were cut 
oft and, with the vaulted parodoi, made parallel to the scene building. Only 
in this Roman version was it finally possible to unite auditorium and scene 
building into a continuous and harmonious structure as at Aspendus. 

Purely Roman theatre forms were employed also for the small roofed theatre 
or odeum, of which the earliest surviving example is the small theatre at 
Pompeii, dating from about 75 b.c., with its semicircular auditorium enclosed 
within rectangular outer walls in order to simplify the roofing problem. Similar 
arrangements of a semicircular auditorium within a rectangular enclosure were 
adopted for the odeum built by Agrippa (about 14 b.c.) in the middle of the 
Agora at Athens, and that at Epidaurus inserted in the rectangular court of the 
gymnasium. Even closer to the theatre form, in that the exterior of the 
auditorium is semicircular, is the odeum of Herodes Atticus at Athens, erected 
on the south slope of the Acropolis at about a.d. 16 1. Like the neighbouring 
theatre of Dionysus, it is partly hewn out of the rock. The plan is merely that 
ot the ordinary Graeco-Roman theatre, but is slightly smaller in size; the 
auditorium had a diameter of 250 feet. It is said to have been roofed with cedar 

w°t°ht ™ OU ,f h St f ement : ni S ht P erha P s be regarded as an allusion 

of ordinary occurrence would have been stressed by an ancient writer? nor 
oes it seem physically possible to have covered the entire area without internal 
supports, of which there is no evidence. Possibly the roof covered merely the 

Ss' leTvin, r ng trC r dOUS SP ? S efFeCted with cantilevered trusses and 
chains, leaving the central portion to be temporarily covered with an awning 

c same theatre plan was employed, apparently likewise by Herodes Attirm' 

at Butrinto m Albania, at Taormina, and at Naples. d 

Amphitheatres of Roman form were in a few ^^A • ^ , , . 

during th e imperial perrod; bur .he/ a” no (££ 
architecture. One, partly excavated in the rock exi S K „ rTEl l ° k 
others at Pergamum and Cyzicus in Asia Minor and at c 11 E C J ere were 
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rebuilt in marble by Herodes Atticus, and a vaulted passage was constructed, 
providing an entrance for the contestants under the seats on the east flank, 
while at the opposite or open end of the U-plan was built a screen of marble 
Corinthian columns. At Delphi was built a corresponding screen, formed by 
piers and arches . 1 The most important stadia erected in the periods now under 
discussion are those in Asia Minor. The stadium at Ephesus was cut into the 
hill only on the south flank and supported by masonry on the north; additional 
tiers of seats were built on the hillside (Fig- 122), which had incidentally the 
result of giving a more monumental a ipearance to those who entered the 
town through the northeast gate, thougi its real purpose, as shown in other 
examples, was to take advantage of the natural slope on one side and to 
economise m the amount of artificial embankment required on the other. 
Similarly at Priene there were seats on one side only, with a portico behind; 
the other side, open toward the bay, was supported by a great retaining wall, 
upon which the erection of seats would have been a needless extravagance. 
At Aezani, Magnesia, and Perge the stadia were built on level ground, more 
in the Roman manner; in the first of these the great frontispiece forming the 
entrance at the open end of the U-plan was at the same time the sccichcic frotis 
of the theatre, which was on axis with the stadium; that at Perge, 809 feet in 
length, had arcaded walls with fifty-nine sloping barrel vaults supporting the 
seats. The largest stadium, but built in Roman times, was that at Laodicea-ad- 
Lycum, 1,000 feet in length, with semicircular terminations at each end, also 
at Aphrodisias the stadium had semicircular colonnades at each end. 

A circus or hippodrome of the Roman type was erected at Pessmus in Asia 
Minor, combined with the theatre in a single composition; but in this case, 
instead of being on a single axis (like the stadium and theatre at Aezani) the 
theatre is at right angles, its scene building forming a gallery at the middle of 
one flank of the hippodrome, with a corresponding gallery opposite. 

The gymnasium now assumed a more formal plan than that of the fourth 
century. The gymnasium proper was the open athletic ground for running, 
jumping, and throwing, while the name palaestra was given to the enclosed 
structures wherein wrestling and the like were practised. The palaestra at 
Olympia (Fig. 44 at PA) consisted of a large open court 135 feet square with 
a Doric peristyle round it, and, on all four sides, a series of rooms for exercise 
under cover, dressing-rooms, baths, lectures, etc.; on the south side was an 
inner colonnade for the entire width of the court, while on the north, though 
not for the entire width, there was a deeper room screened by a row of 
columns, the ephebic exedra or ephebeum mentioned by Vitruvius. Of similar 
form was the palaestra at Delos, where the court was smaller, 104 feet square, 
but again with the prominent ephebeum on the north side. A new principle 
appears in the palaestra (lower gymnasium) at Priene, where the north colon- 
nade is doubled to give greater depth and protection from the sun, and the 
ephebic exedra is pushed farther back. So also in the palaestra at Epidaurus 
(Fig. 1 16), where great colonnaded dining halls lie at the south and east, the 
north side has the double colonnade and behind it a long ephebeum (with a 
shrine in an exedra). On the north side, too, is the propylon mentioned above. 

x Pausanias says that Herodes Atticus finished the stadium at Delphi in Pentelic marble; 
but this is certainly an error, no marble having been used. 
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As for the gymnasium proper, the great gymnasium, at Olympia (Tig. 44 at (>J, 
which must have been an establishment of considerable importanc e, the great 
double-aisled porticus (690 feet long) on the cast side, together with a 'ingle 
portico on the south side backed against the palaestra, and the monumental 
propylon at the point ofjunction of the two porticoes, form the most distnn tree 
features. At Pergamum was the great triple gymnasium, built in suece ise 
terraces at levels varying by 40 feet and connected by vaulted stairways; the 
lowest was devoted to the boys; the middle terrace, for the ephebes of eighteen 
to twenty, measured about 118 by 500 feet, with a double colonnade along the 
north side and a small Corinthian temple at the east end; the upper terrace, called 



Fig. i 16.— The Palaestra at Epidaurus. 
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nificence the Roman thermae and showing a very great departure from the 
gymnasium plan. 1 

Of buildings erected before the Graeco-Roman period primarily for use as 
baths, reference may be made to a rectangular structure at Colophon in Asia 
Minor, and to a circular room outside the Dipylon Gate at Athens. But the 
baths at Oeniadae in Acarnania, of the second century B.C., are the most 
interesting examples of the hot baths that preceded the Roman thermae. Here 
the arrangements are still very primitive, though the three main elements are 
already present: the frigidarium, a small rectangular room with a square tank; 
the tepic arium, a large circular room with eight basins in the floor and probably 
with a bronze caldron in the centre; and the caldarium, a smaller circular room 

with a ring of seventeen circular basins in the floor. 

A type of building which came into existence in the late Hellenistic period, 
combining some of the characteristics of the oalaestra with many features of 
domestic architecture, was the guildhall or place of reunion for the various 
national groups of bankers, traders, and warehousemen. After the destruction 
of Corinth in 146 B.C., when Delos became for a brief period the commercial 
centre of the Greek world, business grou is from opposite ends of the .Medi- 
terranean had their guildhalls there, sue r as the so-called Agora of the 
Italians (apparently from Campanian cities such as Naples and Pozzuoli) and 
the “Agora” of the Poseidoniastae of Berytus (Beirut).’- The latter, for example, 
erected in no B.C., contained an approximately rectangular peristyle court, 
with Doric columns 1 6 \ feet high and with a great rain-water cistern beneath. 
From the peristyle access was obtained to storerooms for merchandise, a great 
reunion hall, and particularly, through a colunmed screen at one corner, a 
smaller court on which faced a religious structure with four Doric columns 
in-antis, containing four chapels of varying sizes, dedicated (from left to right) 
to Hcracles-Mclcarth, to Aphrodite Astarte, to the Semitic Poseidon of Berytus, 

and to the goddess Roma. . , , 

Iii the private houses of the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman periods the 

tendency toward increasing luxury, of which the beginnings were observable 
in the fourth century, becomes more evident. The examples discovered at 
Pricne and Delos (Figs. 117, 118) customarily have the narrow entrance (D), 
a single courtyard (A), with an exedra (B) sheltered from the sun and the 
winds, 3 and one large room (C) forming the occus as at Olynthus, and with 
smaller rooms and offices round the court and lighted from it. The earlier 
examples, as those of the third century at Pricne (Fig. 117), still show in the 
arrangement of the occus, with its prodomus usually with two columns m-antis, 
facing the north side of the court (so that the prodomus corresponds to the 
pastas at Olynthus), the survival of the megaron type which underlies the 
temple plan, a type which had been developed by the Achaean and Dorian 
invaders of Greece. The house proper, at Priene, usually consists of a block 
of four rooms, the prodomus and the megaron forming the main axis, and 


> The four monumental gymnasia at Ephesus, identified by Falkener andWood as those 
of the theatre and stadium (that of Vcdius) and those adjoining the Thermae and the 
Magnesian Gate (sec pp. 331-333), arc of Roman design and do not fall within our scope. 
* The term “Agora” commonly applied to these structures is a modem misnome • 

3 Pigs. 117 and 1 18 arc oriented with north at the top. 
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two lateral rooms opening respectively from the prodomus and megaron 
sometimes the wall separating the main rooms from the lateral rooms is straight 
as if the main rooms were carried up higher than the rest witli a ridge anc 
gable in temple form (the lateral rooms merely leaning against it), while ii 
other cases the wall jogs and could not well have been carried up as an externa 
wall, so that the whole group of four rooms must have been under one hif 
roof. The long entrance passage, coming either from the south or the north 
according to the position of the house in the block, emerges to form one side 
of the courtyard, and sometimes has an informal colonnade along tins side 
of the court, at right angles to that of the prodomus. The low buildings on the 
other side of the court are for servants and storerooms, and are often separated 
from the main block by a passage to a lateral entrance. The entire house lot 
at Priene, as we have noted, 1 was regularly 58 by 77^- feet (60 by 80 Ionic 



Fig. 1 1 7. — Houses at Priene. 


Im), die larger dimension running north and south, and so barely wider but 
considerably deeper than those at Olynthus. y 
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1 See p. 263. 
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course had already been foreshadowed at Olynthus). Here at Delos, in the 
second century b.c. (Fig. 118), the predominating type was the peristyle, often 
very graceful with its slender marble columns (Plate LXX), and giving almost 
the effect of the Roman atrium. The Delian houses are of irregular shapes, 
due to the absence of an organised city plan; but they follow the same principles 
of orientation, with one or two exceptions such as the “House of the Trident” 
(Fig. 1 1 8, upper right comer), which faces west. The large courtyard usually 
has a perfectly square peristyle of Doric columns, rarely Ionic; enclosed by 



them is a sunken impluvium, one step lower, often with an elaborate mosaic 
pavement. Beneath is a great rain-water cistern, covered over by arches and 
heavy wooden beams ; the supply system consisted of lead conductors leading 
from the roof and down one of the columns, to which they were fastened; 
and water was drawn through a circular well-curb at one side of the impluvium. 
The columns were often ot marble, sometimes only of stone with stucco; the 
lower parts, in the case of Doric columns, were often cyhndrical qi, faceted 
rather than fluted. There might be only four columns, one 
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PERISTYLE HOUSES AT DELOS 

have met at Priene. Facing south toward the court was always an elaborately 
decorated room of great width, usually with a wide doorway between two 
windows, the oecus which replaced the megaron of Priene; like the impluviuin, 
the oecus often had a pictorial mosaic floor, while the walls were of 
coloured stucco, sometimes imitating masonry in an incrustation style as 
at Pompeii. Thresholds were of marble, likewise the moulded jambs and 
lintels, but in more modest houses the jambs and lintels were of unmoulded 
gneiss. Staircases gave access to upper rooms, which often faced upon a gallery 
or upper storey of columns and piers carried upon the peristyle. 

Even as far afield as Nippur, in Mesopotamia, such a peristyle house of 
Hellenistic date was constructed, interesting in that it is transitional in plan, 
retaining the megaron while it introduces the peristyle. The columns are Doric, 
of debased type, constructed of specially moulded baked brick; those of the 



Fig. i 19.— Portion of the Palace at Palatitza. 

(Restored by Daumet.) 
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on either side were deep open porticoes of the Doric order. Tire entrance was 
subdivided into three aisles by two rows of Ionic columns similar to those 
found in the Propylaea at Athens, and beyond was an open anteroom. Passing 
through this, one entered an immense court, about 200 feet wide, surrounded 
by a peristyle giving access on the north and south to various chambers, and 
also, on the east, to two great halls on either side of the anteroom. The southern 
hall was circular, with a diameter of 36 feet, decorated with marble, and in it 
were the foundations of a throne; this may have been the hall where foreign 
envoys or statesmen or generals were received and entertained, as in the throne 
room at Cnossus. To the south of the circular hall were the private apartments 
of the king. On the north was a corresponding hall, but square, apparently 
forming a state dining-room; it opened on to a court farther north, and beyond 
this, in the north wing of the building, lay the offices, kitchen, etc. 

The palaces on the east edge of the citadel at Pergamum (Fig. 121), on the 
other hand, were in fact two rather luxurious peristyle houses, the courts sur- 
rounded by rooms elaborately decorated with mosaic floors and stuccoed walls 
in the incrustation style, imitating courses of variously coloured marbles. 1 
Three adjoining buildings of similar type appear to have housed the courtiers. 

Among the votive monuments which crowded the precincts and cities, we 
have already noted the simple rectangular pedestal which the Pergamene kings 
erected on the Athenian Acropolis in 178 b.c. (later known as the Agrippa 
pedestal), 2 the shaft of blue Hymettian marble in alternating courses of pseudo- 
isodomic masonry, with white marble base and crowning mouldings, thus 
raising the victorious quadriga to a much higher level than had been customary 
in previous centuries. Similar pedestals rose in great profusion at Delphi, among 
them four erected by Attalus I and Eumenes II (very similar to that at Athens), 
another for an equestrian statue of Prusias king of Bithynia, the great pedestal 
of Aemilius Paullus with its sculptured frieze commemorating the defeat of 
King Perseus of Macedonia at Pydna in 168 B.c., and that supporting the 
Rhodian chariot. There were similar pedestals at Delos, such as those of 
Philetaerus of Pergamum and of Antiochus the Great of Syria. A special type 
of pedestal or pier capital is found at Priene, characterised by the vertical 
Proto-Ionic volutes of the cradle type, and used both as statue pedestals and 
as terminal motives of exedras ; those used as statue pedestals have an additional 
member above the abacus to serve as the plinth of the statue (Fig. 120), with 
sinkings in which were leaded the tenons below the feet of bronze statues. 3 

The old custom of erecting statues on the tops of tall columns was repeated 
in two Ionic columns at Olympia supporting statues of Ptolemy II and Arsinoe 
of Egypt. A more interesting type is the bicolumnar monument, with two 
columns set on a single podium and connected at the top by an entablature 
in the form of a conventional representation of an architectural order. Ten 

1 The use of incrustation imitating marble revetment suggests that coloured marbles 
were likewise used for this purpose; but of such we have no actual examples before Roman 
times. Even our literary evidence is limited to statements by Vitruvius and Pliny that 
Mausolus was the first to cover the brick walls of his palace at Halicarnassus with marble 
revetment ; but this does not seem to have been coloured marble. 

1 See p. 285. 

3 These capitals at Priene were formerly assumed to have been employed in such buildings 
as the propylacum at Priene; three are now in the British Museum. 
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of these monuments, all of the Ionic style, about 3 1 feet high apart from the 
crowning statues, were erected at Delphi alone; the capitals in one case 
imitated the elaborate Erechtheum examples, and in another showed the usual 
concave canal on one side and the convex “canal” on the other in the manner 
of the archaic capitals at Kavalla. The entablatures sometimes had neither frieze 
nor dentils, and in other cases had both ; and the frieze itself might have a cyma 
profile. 1 Such monuments were surmounted by family groups, or by an 
equestrian statue ; and they are of particular importance as having been, appa- 
rently, the source of inspiration for the Roman triumphal arch. 2 

Among structures of the exedra type with colonnaded facades, of which 
several were erected at Delphi in the late fifth and fourth centuries, the most 
important Hellenistic example is the monument of Mithridates at Delos, built 



Fig. 120. Capital of Pier Carrying a Statue 

IN THE TEMENOS AT PRIENE. 


oJvVJlf , m ° num 5 nt > s smal1 “ comparison with its prototypes, being 
only 16J feet wide and u feet deep, with two slender Ionic columns between 

antae supporting a pediment. The interior is of interest because of the frieze 
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The sumptuary laws of Demetrius of Phalcrum, which had interrupted the 
development of choragic monuments at Athens, had an equally disastrous 
effect upon the tomb stele. Henceforth the prevalent memorial was a simple 
colonette two or three feet high, generally tapering downward and embellished 
only by a collar near the top. Outside Athens, however, grave stelae continued 
to be used in many localities; particularly noteworthy are the carefully painted 
stelae of Demetrias (near Volo), and the carelessly executed examples from 
Alexandria in Egypt. In Roman times the stele returned to Athens, with 
sculpture poorly designed and executed, though sometimes with a significant 
enframing motive, an arch inside a rectangular frame, with rosettes in the 
spandrels. 1 

Another frequent form of tomb at this period was the tumulus, of which 
the architectural importance generally consists solely in the vaulted chamber 
itself, rectangular and covered by a simple barrel vault regularly constructed 
with stone voussoirs. Such examples are numerous in Macedonia (as at Pydna, 
Pella, Palatitza, Niausta, and Langaza) as well as in other areas of Macedonian 
influence, as in Asia Minor (tomb of Alcestas at Termessus), Egypt (Alexandria), 
and the island of Euboea (at Eretria and the neighbouring Vathia). The tumulus 
itself might vary from 130 feet in diameter and 28 feet in height (Eretria) to 
250 feet in diameter and 64 feet in height (Langaza). The tomb chamber itself 
was frequently off-centre. The vaults vary in width from 9j feet (Vathia) to 
17I feet (the vestibule at Langaza), and in height from 10 feet (Eretria) to 
20 feet 10 inches (the vestibule at Langaza). These chambers were usually 
provided with elaborately carved and painted marble furniture, funerary beds 
and thrones; but special interest lies in their swinging marble doors (as much as 
ioj feet high) with elaborate bronze ornament, door handles, medallions, etc. 
The facade, likewise, might be extremely decorative, even though it was to be 
covered by earth, as at Langaza; here are Ionic semi-columns, antae, and a 
pediment, elaborately painted and provided with wooden doors (the marble 
doors in this case being at the back of the vestibule) with bronze ornaments, 
even though the actual door opening had to be filled with carefully cut and 
removable blocks of stone, for protection when it was buried. An example 
at Pergamum is of special interest because the chamber is covered by two 
intersecting barrel vaults regularly constructed with stone voussoirs, a notable 
prototype of Roman construction ; and the perfection of the execution in this 
tomb at Pergamum suggests that this was by no means the first attempt. 

Still another class of underground tomb began to come into favour in this 
period, the catacomb, such as those at Alexandria in Egypt, where the cata- 
combs of Mustapha Pasha show purely Greek detail while those of Kom-el- 
Shugafa and of Anfushy show Greek and Egyptian elements intermingled. 
Square courts with engaged Doric columns, coupled at the comers, cut in the 
rock with full entablatures, and finished with fine stucco and colour, give access 
through numerous doorways to tomb chambers and stairways. Similar details 

occur on tomb facades at Hermopolis in middle Egypt. 

Hellenistic tombs of temple form are numerous, though not always of 

* The same motive appears in Roman arcades at Athens (e.g. behind the Tower of the 
Winds, and the stage building of Nero), and also in Roman works in Italy (e.g. the Porta 

de’ Borsari at Verona). 
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PLATE LXX I 



TOMB AT MYLASA (DRAWN BY WILLIAM PARS) 



the acropolis at percamum (model by schleif) 














SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS 


individual importance. The so-called “oratory of Phalaris” at Acragas, really 

the heroum dedicated to a Roman matron at about 85 b.c., had a prostyle 

tetrastyle Ionic portico raised on a podium, supporting a Doric entablature 

A tomb-temple at Djambazli in Cilicia has two Corinthian columns in-antis 

supporting a pediment, with a high double-podium carried forward with 

parotids to flank the steps of the facade. Numerous examples of such structures 

were found at Assos. An example at Delphi, a heroum, has a vaulted chamber 
beneath. 

An unusually complicated heroum was erected at Calydon, in the cemetery 
southwest of the city, in honour of a certain Leon “the new Heracles,” at 
about 100 B.c., adding to the usual elements some of the characteristics of the 
palaestra; for it is probable that athletic contests formed part of the memorial 
services. The entire structure measures 113 by 142 feet; its centre is a peristyle 
court 55 feet square, surrounded by twenty-eight Doric columns. On two 
sides, the east and north, are series of rooms, one in each case having pairs of 
Ionic double-columns between antae. Of these, the T-shaped chapel at the 
north is the focal point of the whole scheme. The head of the T is a com- 
partment 4 1 ! feet wide and i8|- feet deep, both ends being fitted as exedrae 
with M-shaped benches, and on the walls were medallion busts of the o-ods 
as m the contemporary monument of Mithridates at Delos. A third exedra 
opens from the back of the chapel compartment and, because of the thickness 

1*7 Y aUs ^ 6 feet )’, ma y be assumed to have been vaulted (the span being 
ij‘* eet A lC < l 0n r t ‘ff e f a parapet or chancel, a black limestone altar-table, and a 
great pedestal of black limestone supporting the family portrait statues. Below 
this in turn was the usual vaulted crypt, but of very small dimensions the 

mhe than S f di f f‘ "fle T* H t gh ' P rovided with limestone 

rather than marble doors, the nailheads merely being carved in relief, ha this 
omb the ostentation was all for the living rather than the dead. 

The heroum of the family of Charmylus (the Charmyleum) at Cos had 
a podium 3 1 feet wide and 25 feet deep, with a central flighJof steps descending 
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were twenty-eight Connthian columns arranged 
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eight on a side. The Corinthian capitals are of normal form, with two rows 
of acanthus leaves and with a single cauliculus she a tiling an angle and a central 
volute together. Statues greater than life size stood between the columns; the 
twenty-four large ceding coflers were decorated with reliefs (as in the 
Mausoleum), depicting the funeral games of the deceased in the seven com- 
partments on the north front, the Centauromachy in the seventeen others; 
and on the edge of the cornice stood figures of various kinds, three pairs of 
heraldically opposed griffins on each front with stone vases between them, 
and life-size horses and attendants serving as comer acroteria. The form of the 
top is still conjectural; there may have been a receding attic above the cella 
wall, supporting either a row of decorative figures or perhaps a pyramid. 

A tomb at Mylasa, likewise of the Corinthian order, was also based on the 
design of the great Mausoleum, and possesses the three divisions of podium, 
pteron, and pyramid. "While it is of much smaller dimensions, the pyramid 
still exists and in a sense recalls Martial’s description of its prototype, as it is 
entirely supported by the square piers at the four corners, and by the inter- 
mediate supports consisting of columns of elliptical plan with narrow pilaster 
strips on each side (Plate LXXI), the angles being tied inside by diagonal beams 
of stone across the four comers. 1 The tomb of Hamrath at Suweida in the 
Hauran (Syria), of about 75 b.c., is a structure about 30 feet square, to which 
are engaged Hellenistic Doric columns, six on each side, supporting a pyramidal 
roof. Of about the same date is the so-called tomb of Theron at Acragas, with 
a lofty podium; the engaged Ionic columns at each corner have canted volutes 

and support a Doric entablature. 

The great number of new cities founded or rebuilt by the successors of 
Alexander, the various Alexandras and Antiochs and Seleucias, afforded un- 
precedented opportunities for the development of city planning. Practically 
all, however, continued to follow the Hippodamian scheme with minor 
variations in orientation, widths of streets, and sizes of blocks. Thus Dura- 
Europus, founded by Seleucus I Nicator or more probably by Nicanor before 
313 b.c., had its main street, 30 feet wide, running from northeast to southwest, 
with nine other parallel streets about 15 feet wide, crossed by twelve narrow 
streets at right angles. The blocks average about 123 by 235 feet, their longer 
dimensions being from northwest to southeast, at right angles to the main 
street as at Olynthus and Priene; but the size of the blocks is much greater 
than in either of those cities. It may have been at this time that a gridiron 
scheme, with a main street running north and south, crossed by another at 
right angles, was inserted between the archaic temples on the Acropolis of 
Selinus. 2 At Nicaea in Bithynia, founded in 316 but enlarged after 285 B.c., 
we are told by Strabo that the plan was perfectly square and that from a stone 
at the central gymnasium, looking down the main avenues, could be seen the 
gates at the four sides of the city. The physician Oribasius insisted that the 
gridiron plan was most desirable, and that the streets should be oriented by 

1 On account of this resemblance to Martial’s description the tomb at Mylasa has some- 
times served as an inspiration for restorations of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 

% The plan at Sclinus is sometimes attributed to the period of fortification against the 
Carthaginians in 409 b.c.; but such a crisis was not a propitious moment, and, in fact, most 
of the houses arc Hellenistic. See note 2 on p. 122. 
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the cardinal points of the compass in order that they might be the more easik 
swept clear by the four winds ! ' V 

A very different system was applied to Pcrgamum, or at least to its citadel 

( lg. 121 j, as laid out by Attalus I (241-197) and Eumcncs II (197-IS9 b.c.). 

Here was recognised the value of utilising the steep slopes for the building of 

successive terraces with winding approaches. Thus the gymnasium alone, as 

noted above, was erected on three terraces; higher up were the theatre, the 
Great Altar of Zeus, and higher still 

the royal library and the temple 

of the chief divinity of the city, 

Athena Polias; while the very top 

was dominated by the royal palaces. 

The rich new city of Ephesus, 
founded on a new site on the west 
slope of Mount Pion by Lysimachus 
at about 290 b.c., in order to regain 
access to the receding harbour, may 
here be described as an instance of 
the splendour of the last Graeco- 
Roman phase. Although most of the 
actual remains are Roman or even 
early Byzantine, they are in many 
cases built on Greek foundations 
or follow the general lines of the 
Hellenistic city, and thus will serve 
equally well to illustrate the plan, 
and the general employment of axes 
at right angles (Fig. 122).! The main 
axis, running east and west from 
Mount Pion to the harbour, is 
parallel to the higher Mount Coressus 
at the south; 2 and upon this axis, 
beginning at the port, lie the great 
baths or Thermae, next one of the 

gymnasia with exedras at 
north and south, the two struo 

tures having in common an entrance 

W?; rtftete T‘ “ d 1 

Wwn as the Arcad'iane, a thW tf "night street 

5 interchanged by Wo. 
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Fig. 121.— The Upper Citadel, Pergamum. 
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width of 36 feet, with colonnades 17 feet deep on either side, with mosaic 
floors, and shops in turn behind these; at the west end is a monumental gate 
opening on the port, at the east end a similar gate opening on the place before 
the theatre ; on the north side are the entrances to two gymnasia and the court 
of Verulanus, and in the middle of the road is a notable columnar monument 
marking the cross-roads. 1 South of this street is another, parallel to it, leading 



Pig. 12a.— P lan op thb City op Ephbsus (after Falkener). 


east to the great agora ; and the area between this and the Arcadiane street was 
dominated oy the back of the great theatre which cuts into the slope of the 
hill. The great agora is an open area about 525 feet square, surrounded with 
porticoes, and with a clock at the centre; adjoining it are smaller courts, one 
at the west with a colossal nymphaeum or fountain-house,* and one at the south 
with the beautiful library of Celsus. The road to the Magnesian gate passes 
south along tire east side of the agora, then eastward, passing the odeum on die 


1 Falkener'i plan does not include the Arcadiane street, which lies between hit agora 
dvilii” and the winding Byzantine fortification wall. 

• The so-called "temple of Claudius," of the Corinthian order. 









Fig. 123-The Agoras at Miletus. (Restored by Gerkan.) 
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enclosing an area of 287 by 141 feet. 1 The greatest of these was the south agora 
at Miletus, originally covering sixteen city blocks, its I l-shaped stoas facing 
east and enclosing an area of 530 by 380 feet. Here again a stoa was built later 
in the Hellenistic period to close the east side, the area within now becoming 
530 by 419 feet, the whole with its colonnades covering twenty city blocks. 
The most typical example of the new form is Magnesia (Fig. 124), with a 
perfectly rectangular plan enclosing an area of 318 by 617 feet, interrupted 

only by the Propylaea forming its 
entrances; but even here one of the 
narrow ends was separated from the 
rest by a street passing through. These 
agoras all had Doric columns, often 
with the egg-and-dart carved on the 
echinus, at Magnesia supporting an 
Ionic friezeless entablature with dentils. 
At Aphrodisias was the largest of all 
the agoras, measuring 360 by 672 feet, 
the enclosing wall being lined by 
a double stoa facing inward, and 
surrounded by a single stoa facing 
outward: the interior stoas included 
four hundred and sixty Ionic columns. 
As the agora tended to become more 
and more monumental, it remained 
a market-place only in name, serving 
rather for civic purposes and for the 
higher professions and trades. Under 
such circumstances, it became necessary 
to lay out a subordinate agora for the 
sale of meat, fish, and vegetables, 
as was done at Priene, Tralles, and 
elsewhere. On the other hand, many 
of the smaller Hellenistic towns con- 
tinued to exist with a single agora 
for all purposes, as at Assos (Fig. 125), 
where the trapezoidal shape and the 
long stoas on the flanks, two-storeyed 
on the upper side and one-storeyed on the lower (but with two storeys of 
markets below), with the bouleuterion at one end and a temple at the other, 
and all the appurtenances of a busy commercial life within, gave an effect of 
great dignity and charm even though it was not entirely planned in advance. 

A completely new element of the Hellenistic city was the colonnaded street, 
a feature occurring not only in Greece and Asia Minor but also throughout 
Syria; the remains now existing belong, however, to the Roman period. But 
under the Seleucidae the town of Antioch in Syria was laid out with wide 
colonn ad ed streets, crossing one another at right angles, the principal street. 



™ mp crnmi 



Fig. 124. — The Agora at Magnbsia. 
(Restored by Dinsmoor, for Marquand.) 


* ■ We have noted the addition of a stoa likewise on the fourth side at Priene. 
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from east to west, being about two miles in length. The central avenue for 
carriage traffic was open to the sky ; the side avenues, bordered with shops and 
houses, had flat roofs over them. This arrangement formed the prototype for 



the numerous existing colonnaded strife • t . 
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Gerasa, Kanawat, Palmyra, Pella and Samaria in Syria, all of which, however, 
are of Roman times. 

•J# vU vif 4i« 

•j 1 ^ ^ 

We have now passed in review the evolution of the Greek orders of archi- 
tecture and the various forms of the buildings that they adorned, the temples, 
altars, treasuries, stoas, tholoi, propylaea, and votive monuments enclosed 
within the sacred precincts, and also the agora with its colonnades, clock-towers, 
fountain-houses, market-halls, the guildhall, the bouleuterion and the theatre, 
the odeum and the stadium, the palaestra and the gymnasium, the baths, 
arsenals and lighthouses, the houses and the city plans and the tombs outside 
the cities. For the further developments of classical architecture it is necessary 
to turn to that of imperial Rome. 

The story of Greek architecture, however, does not end at this point. New 
impetus was given to Greek civilisation by the transfer of the Roman capital 
in a.d. 324 to Byzantium which, under its new name of Constantinople, 
became the centre of an empire which was essentially Greek, and Roman only 
in name. Simultaneously occurred a change of even greater importance, the 
official adoption of Christianity; the old religion was gradually extinguished, 
and by the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. such noted temples as the Parthenon, 
the Erechtheum, the Hephaesteum, the temple on the Ilissus, and the temple 
of Concord at Acragas, among many others, had been devoted to the new 
service. Such makeshifts, however, could not long suffice; and the innate 
versatility of the Greeks caused them to take the lead in the great problem 
of mediaevalism, that of vaulting the church. Their sense of fitness, however, 
resulted in the abandonment of the classical orders; and the new style which 
they created, Byzantine architecture, was as homogeneous and as logical in 
its use of the arch and vault as classical Greek architecture had been with 
respect to the post and lintel. Nor was this due to chance; for, though working 
with different elements, Isidorus of Miletus was of the same race, and gifted 
with the same genius, as his ancestor Daphnis of Miletus. Hagia Sophia at 
Constantinople piles up in exactly the same fashion, dome buttressed by semi- 
domes and these in turn by other semi-domes, as do the Propylaea of the 
Acropolis with their pyramidal grouping of pediments, hip roofs, and leaning 
walls. For the second time Greece created a lasting style, which not only 
became official with die Orthodox Church but also spread east and south 
through Islam, and west through Ravenna, Venice, Milan, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and Perigueux, playing its part in the formation of the Romanesque and Gothic. 

And yet once more Greece directly influenced the world’s architecture. The 
Renaissance, to be sure, was Greek only at second hand, Rome and Vitruvius 
being the direct sources. But later, as the result of the studies and contacts 
which wc discussed in the introduction to this survey, classical Greece became 
the direct inspiration for the creations of men like Stuart and Revett, Cockerell, 
Hittorff and Labrouste, von Klcnzc and Schinkel and Hansen, and more 
recently Henry Bacon, a Greek revival which has been one of the most vital 
phases of modern architecture. 
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Since archaeologists, even in English-speaking countries, generally prefer to record and 
publish their measurements in metres rather than in feet, and since, in fact, measurements 
m the metric system formed the actual basis of the foregoing table (converted into feet and 
mches with the equations i foot = 0-304800 m. and 1 inch = 0-025400 m.), the original 
figures are here reproduced for the convenience of those who may prefer them in this form.' 

For our present purpose a tabular arrangement would be less suitable, inasmuch as the 
record of unintentional variations on fronts and flanks of peripteral temples (too small to 
be given accurately in inches), and of deviations from normal dimensions toward the corners 
(which deserve mention), would greatly encumber a table. Accordingly, for each temple 
t e mam dimensions are presented in the following sequence: (<i) width and length of 
stybbate, (b) axial spacing* of external columns, (c) lower diameters of external columns 
(d) height of external columns, and (e) height of entablatures, so far as known. 


DORIC 

„ “ y ” pi ?' w >»- 7 S X jo-or m. ; (6) J • 56 m. normal average fronts (3 ■ 325 m. 

front, 1 an 3 2 m - normal average flanks (312 m. at comers); (r) i-2o-i-’8m 
fronts and 1-00-1-24 m. flanks; (d) 5-22 m. 

Syracuse, Apollo: {a) 21-57 X 55*33 m.; (b) 3-772111. fronts (4-45 m. central) and 
3 ‘ 33 i m. flanks; (c) 2-01 m. fronts and 1-84 m. flanks; (d) 7-98 m 

flaSs“ C M;.S y mfl £ T : S f - 22 -40 X r fe.ojm.; (6) 4 . 0 8m. fronts and 3-753 
flanks, (c) I • 84 m. flanks; (d) c. 8- 00 m. (estimated). 

Mr , 1 s : r ® 2 V w X 63 • 720 m. ; (J) 4 - 3 59 m , f rom! Jn j , . g6o „ 

» 0 - 9 e £ m 4 ;'(e)2 X ol1n 31 ^ W ^ »■ 

and' m P °S"h. 53 ' 82 t m ;\ W 4 028 m ' fronB ^ 2 ‘ cornen) 

(!) j- 3 ,,* <3 5 COn,CK): W fr °» B >'«!!«. flanks; 

(c) I- 70 lm.; (i) 8 - 3 r J in. 6 ; 2 (e) < 3 - 9 5 3 7 m m ’ ^ 4 ' 368 m - fron,s a" 1 * 4'49l m. flanks; 

54 ' 27, "' : (t) ^ ** 3 * 102 m. flanks; 

W 1-79 nr.; (J) Jg-u 3-955 m."' ’ ^ 4 ’ 4< ’ 8 m ' fronK and 4-604 m. flanks; 

Athens, Peisistratid Temple* (<i) 2i*inv n n\ 
corners) and 3-834 m. flanks (3.467 m. 3 at corned \ ® 4 ’f 42 fronts < 3 ’ 732 m * at 
flanks; (d) c. 7-40 m . (estimated); ( e ) 3-999 m . ’ C 1 63 m ' fronts 211(1 f - ! ‘55 m - 

completely revised with^e^ m y»lf. may be considered as 

t e examples cited on the Greek mainland (with the oartial° ^ statement applies to all 

Olympia, and Tegea), those in Sicily (with the ex 7 enhV^ i? Cep °T ° f Ae 8“ a > Eleusis - Epidaums, 
the exception of Metapontum). As for examnles u r , ^ racU5e ^ ^ those in South Italy (with 

Bvon among the late, however, discdmhaSKcen^^ ™ “ d “' h <>“»ve publications. 

pbnfe as 45-51 m„ winch would yield 42^81 mTnll?, S' '•“d 1 owe *e column 

of thp° n( i ftheaXl ^L paCmgsis 41,81 m -; the plan is unfortunate °° U ? n ccntr «, whereas the 

cannot SSSKT AjJ’ tHOt 1 
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METRIC MEASUREMENTS OF TEMPLES 


Selinus, ‘GT’: (a) 50-07 X c. no- 12 m.; ( b ) 6-53 m. east front, 6-6i m. west front 
(6-29 m. at corners) and 6- 61 m. flanks (6-57 m. at west corners only); (c) c. 2-97 m. 
east front and flanks, and c. 3-26 m. west front; (d) c. 14-69 m.; (e) c. 6- 56 m. 

Acragas, Olympieum: (a) c. 52-74 X c. 110-095 m. (finish); (b) 8-042 m. fronts and 
8-185 m. flanks (7-985 m. for two at each comer on flanks); ( c ) 4-05 m.; ( d ) c. 17-265 m.; 
(e) c. 7-555 m. 

Paestum, Demeter: (a) 14-541 X 32-880 m.; ( b ) 2-629 m. fronts and 2-625 m. flanks; 
(c) 1-267 m.; ( d ) 6-127 m.; ( e ) c. 2-653 m. 

Delphi, Athenian Treasury: (a) 6-621 X 9-687 m. (no stylobate projection at rear); 

(b) 2-175 m.; (c) 0-759 m.; (d) 4-128 m.; ( e ) 1-617 m. fronts and 1-671 m. flanks. 
Metapontum, Tavole Paladine : (a) 16-06 X 33-46 m.; (b) 2-956 m. fronts and 2-9255 m. 

flanks; (c) c. 1-06 m.; (d) 5-135 m. 

Acragas, Heracles: (a) 25-284 x 67-040 m.; (b) 4-614 m. fronts (4-501 m. at comers) 
and 4-614 m. flanks; ( c ) c. 2-085 m.; (d) 10-07 m.; (c) 3-71 m. 

Delphi, Athena Pronaea: (a) 13-25 X 27-464 m.; (b) 2-485 m. fronts (2-345 m. at 
corners) and 2-421 m. flanks (2-285 rn. at comers); (c) 1-005 m. fronts and 0-975 m. 
flanks; (d) 4-60 m. 

Sunium, Poseidon (old): (a) c. 13-06 x c. 30-20 m. (finish); (b) 2-449 m. (c. 2-306 m. 
at comers); (r) 0-98 m. (c. room, at corners). 

Aegina, Aphaea: (a) 13-770 x 28-815 m.; (b) 2-618 m. fronts (2-40 m. at corners) and 
2-5605 m. flanks (2-327 m. at comers); (c) 0-989 m. (i-oi m. at corners); (d) 5- 272 m.; 

(c) 1-966 m. fronts and 2-041 m. flanks. 

Athens, Older Parthenon : (a) 23-533 X 66-940 m. (finish); ( b ) 4-413 m. fronts (4-075 m. 
at comers) and 4-359 m. flanks (4-0645 m. at comers); (c) 1-903 m. (1-95 m, at comers). 

Syracuse, Athena: (a) c. 22-00 x c. 55-02 m.; (6) 4-15 m. fronts (4-08 m. and 3-87 m. 
for two at each comer) and 4-165 m. flanks (3 • 995 m. and 3 • 80 m. for two at each comer) ; 
(c) 1-92 m.; ( d ) 8-71 m.; ( e ) c. 3-90 m. 

Himera, Nike: (a) 22-455 X 55 ' 955 m.J (b) 4*175 m. fronts (c. 4-11 m. and c. 3-997 m. 
for two at each corner) and 4-198 m. flanks (c. 4-084 m. and 3-970 m. for two at each 
comer) ; (c) c. 1 • 875 m. 

Selinus, ‘ER’: {a) 25-324 x c. 67-735 rn.; ( b ) 4-712 m. (4-405 m. at comers); 

(c) 2-268 m.; (d) c. 10-15 m.; (e) 4-47 m. 

Olympia, Zeus: (a) 27-68 X 64-12 m. ; ( b ) 5-2265 m. fronts (4-793 m. at corners) and 
5-221 m. flanks (4-748 m. at corners); (c) 2-25 m. fronts and 2-21 m. flanks; ( d ) 10-43 m -» 
(e) 4-08 m. fronts and 4-155 m. flanks. 

Paestum, Poseidon: (a) 24-264 X 59*975 m - (finish); (b) 4.471 m. fronts (4-295 m. at 
comers) and 4- 503 m. flanks (4* 362 m. and 4-223 m. for two at each corner) ; (c) c. 2- 112 m. 
fronts and 2-036 m. flanks; (d) 8-88 m.; (e) 3-788 m. 

Acragas, Hera Lacinia: (a) 16-910 x 38-10001.; ( b ) 3-118 m. fronts (3-033 m. at 
corners) and 3-064 m. flanks (2-985 m. at corners); (c) c. 1-387 m. fronts and 1-332 m. 
flanks; (d) 6-36 m.; (e) c. 2-90 m. 

Selinus, ‘A’: ( a ) 16-129 X 4 °* 3°3 m - (finish); ( b ) 2-997 m - fronts (2-929 in. and 
2-875 m - f° r two at each corner) and 2 • 9975 m. flanks (2 • 903 m. at corners) ; (c) c. 1 • 32 m. ; 

(d) 6-235 m-l (e) 2-78 m. 

Bassae, Apollo: ( a ) 14-478 X 38-244 m. (finish); (b) 2-714 m. fronts (2-506 m. at 
corners north, 2-52610. at corners south) and 2-673 ni. flanks (2-432 m. at comers); 

(c) 1-161 m. north front and 1-121 m. south front and flanks; (d) 5-957 m.; (<’) 1-948 m. 
Athens, Hephaesteum: (a) 13-708 X 3 1 • 769 m. ; (b) 2-583111. fronts (2-413 m. at 

corners) and 2-581 m. flanks (2-413 m. at corners); (c) 1-018 m. (1-038 m. at comers); 

(d) 5*713 m.; (c) 2-020 m. fronts and 1-980 m. flanks. 

Athens, Parthenon : (a) 30-880 x 69*503 m.; (6)4-2965 m. fronts (3-6815 m. at corners) 
and 4-2915 m. flanks (3-689 m. at comers); (c) 1-905 m. (1-948 m. at comers); 
(d) 10-433 m.; (e) 3-295 m. 

Sunium, Poseidon (new): (a) 13-470 x c. 31-124 m.; (6) 2-522 m. (c. 2-374 m. at 
comers); (c) 1-043 m. (c. 1-063 m. at corners); (d) 6-024 m.; (e) 2-010 m. fronts and 
1 • 990 m. flanks. 

Athens, Ares: (a) c. 14-344 X c. 33-174 m.; (6) 2-690 m. ( c . 2-53 m. at comers); 
(c) c. i' 10 m. (c. i- 12 m. at comers); (d) e. 6-275 m.; (e) c. 2-027 m - fronts and c. 1-967 m. 
flanks. 
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METRIC MEASUREMENTS OF TEMPLES 

Athens, Propylaea, Central Building : (a) 21 • 125 (east) X 23 • 836 m. (finish ) ; (b) 3 • 628 m. 
(5-436 m. central, 3-382 m. at comers); (c) 1-558 m.; (d) 8-8075 m. west (8-824 m. 
central) and 8-528 m. east (8-5445 m. central); (e) 2-725 m. fronts and 2-710 m flanks 
West Wings: (b) 2-506 m.; (c) 1-074 m.; (d) 5-8515 m.; (e) 1-913 m. 

Rhamnus, Nemesis: (a) c. 9-996 x 21-420 m. (finish); (b) 1-904 m. (c. 1-730 m at 

comers); (c) 0-714 m. (c. 0-728 m. at comers); (d) c. 4-10 m.; (e) 1-394 m. fronts and 
1-350 m. flanks. 

Acragas, Concord: (a) 16-925 x 39 -420 m.; (b) 3- 195 m. fronts (3-100 m. and 3-005 m 

for two at each comer) and 3 • 206 m. flanks (3 • 1 1 1 m. and 3 • 01 5 m. for two at each corner) • 
(c) 1-452 m.; (d) 6-70 m.; (e) c. 2-96 m. h 

Delos, Apollo (Athenian): (a) c. 9-686 X c. 17-014 m.; ( b ) 1-832 m. (c. 1-647 m at 
comers); (c) 0-814 m.; (d) c. 4-65 m.; (e) 1-476 m. ^ °47 m. at 

Segesta: (a) 23-120 X 58-035 m. (finish); ( b ) 4-334 m. fronts (4-230 m. and 4-113 m. 

for two at each comer) and 4'3595 m. flanks (4-225 m. and 4-100 m. for two at each 
comer) ; (c) 1 • 955 m. ; (d) 9-366 m. ; (e) 3 • 585 m. 

(c) A ^ I7 ' 30S , X r'J 6 ' 9 ° m ' ; {b) 3 ' 266 m ' 3 '° 41 m - at corners); 

(c) 1 32 m. (c. 1-345 m. at corners); (d) c. 7-40 m. (estimated); (e) c. 2-48 m 

fcWo-orS e ' Vi 76 X ' 23 06 m ' ; (i) c - 227 m ' <<■ ">• « corners) ; 

\c) c. o 93 m., ( d ) c . 5*20 m. ; (e) 1*520 m. 

and S; ‘J 1 ' 611 x C - s8 ' 18 4 '' 3 8 front, ( 3-708 m. ae comers) 

and 4 083 m. flanks (3-667 m. at comers); (c) i- 806 m.; (d) c. io- 59 m ’ 

and TsS f m“flanir i, W ' 9 19 X 47 ’ 5S ? ' <*> 3 ’ 613 m - fionB <3'342 m. a, corners) 

< 3.224 m at comers); (c) 1.55 m. (c. 1-575 m . at comers)- (d 
9 474 ni., (e) 2*421 m. fronts and 2*352 m. flanks, * ' 

42 ' 55 ^ {b l 3 ’ 750 m - fr ° ntS ^'453 m. at corners) and 
( e ) t ‘567 1,63 m ’ (C - 1-655 m ' -*«»»); W I0 ‘ 368 m, 

wfo 7 “ - J finiSh); ^ 3 “ 7 m - (2-835 »* - corn ers) ; 

(d) uS!^ e (5 0 ^88 ( m 10 62 X 20-67 m ’ ; ( ^ 2 ' 01 m ' (1 ' 82 m. at comers) ; (c)o-85m.; 

'TeTo 5 : ’a °li ^“^ 2 ^ .^ym 22 m ' : (b) 2-094 m ‘ (c ' j, 944 m. at 

W 0-945 m P (o-96 P 5 e m P Tcom ( ei)T(d) 7 c X 5-20 8 m 5 - M 2^060 ^ * COrners ) ; 

comers) and 2 - 3 7 im. flanks ( 2 - 175 m at corners 7 ) 7 - Mn S 2 fr ° ntS (2 ‘ 175 m - at 

Pergamum, Dionysus (market temple): (a) i’ 6 £5 J 4 T ^ ° * ‘ “ 5 m ' 

{l 2^An^p Sh( 1°' 6 fr- ; W4-49m.; - (e)o 8 5 m. - 35 W 2 ’° 22 m ' 

(c) 0-782’ m.; (d) 4'53 P m.T(e) 1-419 m 4 X I2 ‘ 33 ^ (&) I ‘ 9?6m - 0*783 m. at corners); 




Bphesus, Artemis (old): fa) ss-io v ~ . ns 

(■ T 25 m. adjoining centre, 6- 12 m. two at each^omer k m ‘ central west front, 

0 I-JI m. normal fla^s, in^S’gmJCaSTm ^ «wo. at ease, osmers) ; 

Sam 2 °^ m diameters, Vitmvius, Pliny). 72 ^ m ' at centre of west front; 

(*> *-4oj m. three centrafeit from 7 -m 6 m too ( 'J. lmaKd - stylobate never built); 
fion, and average west front, andT™! m i°T g ' 6 ' 352 m - « «™'S eas , 

second and first spacmgs at east comers)- (c) i-8rt8 m 3nkS 4 ii 35 m ' and 4-935 m. 
to 2- 014 m. at centre of east front. ’ m ‘ normaI flanks, increasing gradually 

Docri Epizephyrii, Maraza: (a) B-jaxn.-ni 

central on east front); (c) 1-134 ™. 7 m ' ; {b) 2 ' 6 ^ m - (3 -521 m. three 

tlicns^ uissus temple i (d) r v m n\ 

comers probably later distortion); (c) 0-543 m t (d) 4- 4^*1^ (^1^0995™° 1730 m ’ " 
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Athens, Athena Nike: (a) 5' 397 X 8 -166 m. (5*383 X 8-152 m. on finished bottom 
margin); ( b ) 1-5485 m.; (c) 0-518 m,; (d) 4-049 m.; (e) 1-077 m * 

Athens Erechtheum, North Porch: (a) 10*717 m.; ( b ) 3*097 m. (3-149 m. at comers, 
3-067 m. on flanks); ( c ) 0*817 m. (0-824 m. at comers); (d) 7- 63 5 m.; (e) 1-678 m. East 
Portico: (a) 11*633 m.; (b) 2*113 m.; (c) 0*692 m.; (d) 6*586 m.; (e) 1-535 m. front and 
1-509 m. flanks. West Front: (b) 1*970 m.; (c) 0*62 m.; (d) 5 - 613 m.; (e) 1*535 

Halicarnassus, Mausoleum: (a) c. 26*39 X c . 32-57 m.; ( b ) 3*090 m.; (c) 1*105 ni.; 
(i d ) c. 9*71 m.; (e) c. 2*40 m. (c. 2*65 m. with sima). 

Priene, Athena Polias : {a) 19-53 X 37*17 m.; (b) 3-528 m.; (c) 1-289 m.; (c) c. 11*40 m.; 
(1 e ) 1*696 m. (2*071 m. with sima). 

Ephesus, Artemis (new): c. 51*44 X c. 111*48 m.; (b) exactly like archaic spacings; 
(c) 1*840 m.; (d) c . 17*65 m. (60 Ionic feet, Pliny). 

Sardis, Artemis-Cybele : (a) c . 45*73 X c. 99-16 m. (estimated, stylobate never built); 
(1 b ) 7-05 m. central fronts, 6-635 m - adjoining centre, 5*445 m. second and 5*30 m. first 
spacings at each comer, and 5 * 002 m. normal flanks (5*103 m. one at each comer) ; (c) 1 • 99 m. 
(2*022 m. at comers, 1*61 m. pronaos columns on pedestals); (d) 17-81 m. (15*65 m. 
pronaos columns on pedestals) . 

Didyma, Apollo: (a) 51-13 X 109*34 ni.; (k) 5-301 m. fronts and 5*296 m, flanks; 
(c) 2*022 m.; (d) 19*70 m.; (e) unfinished. 

Messa, Aphrodite: (a) c. 22*098 X c. 39 *75<5 m.; (6) 2-943 m.; (c) 1*04 m.; (d) unknown; 
(e) 2-36 m. (2-61 m. with sima). 

Chryse, Apollo: (a) 22-578 X 40-436 m.; ( b ) 2*976 m.; (c) i*i8om.; (d) unknown; 
(e) 2-258 m. (2-592 m. with sima). 

Teos, Dionysus: (a) 18*63 X 34-98 m.; (b) 3*265 m. fronts and 3-2675 m. flanks; 
(c) 1-03 m.; (d) unknown; (e) 1*870 m. (2*200 m. with sima). 

Magnesia, Artemis Leucophryene : (a) c . 31*60 X c. 57*89 m.; (b) c. 5*23 m. central 
fronts and 3*94 m. normal throughout; (c) 1-387 m. (1*407 m. at comers); (d) unknown; 
(e) 2* 50 m. (2*952 m. with sima). 

Aphrodisias, Aphrodite: (a) 19- 945 X 32*57 m. ; ( b ) 2- 863 m. central fronts and 2- 582 m. 
normal throughout; (c) 1*129 m.; (d) 9*288 m.; (e) 2-176 m. (2*426 m. with sima). 

Aezani, Zeus: (a) 21-350 X 36*590 m.; (b) 3*74° m. central fronts, 3-110 m. adjoining 
centre, 2- 520 m. normal fronts and flanks ; (c) o* 0964 m.; (d) 9* 55m.; (e) i*92m. (2- 19 m. 
with sima). 


CORINTHIAN 

Athens, Olympieum: (a) 41-11 X 107*89 m.; (6) 5*494 m. fronts and 5-540 m. flanks 
(5-525 m. at comers of flanks); (c) 1*918 m. (1-940 m. at corners); (d) 16-890 m. 

Sagalassus, Antoninus Pius: (a) 13*875 X 26*635 (&) 2 *53 ( c ) °*79 (<0 un “ 

known; (e) 1*54 m. (1*78 m. with sima). 

Euromus, Zeus: (a) 14*375 X 27-455 m -» (P) 2*616 m,; (c) 0-872 m.; (d) 8.30 m.; 
(e) 1-692 m. (1 c . 1-905 m. with sima). 

Cnidus: (a) 8*030 X 14-635 m.; ( b ) 2-360 m. fronts and 1-955 m - flanks; (c) 0-632 m.; 
(d) unknown; (e) 1-213 m - (1*406 m. with sima). 



Date* 


Name of Temple 


f. 59 ° 

c. 5 <S 5 

t. 555 
c. 550-530 
(. 540 

c. 535 
t. 530 
c. 535 
539-515 

C. 520-450 

c. 5 10-409 
1. 510 

507 
c. 500 


498 

c. 495-485 
488-480 
480 

f. 480-460 

468-460 

t. 460 


r. 450-425 

449-444 

447-432 

444-440 

440-436 

437-432 


436-432 
c. 430 
425 - 4*7 


355-350 
c. 340-156 

t. 356 :36 
(. 350-300 



5 1 5 — J 10 

174-A.D. IJ 

r. a d. 14° 


DORIC 

Olympia, Hcracum 

Syracuse, Apollo . . 

Syracuse, Olympieum 
Scliiuis, *C* 

Assos, Athena 
Corinth, Apollo . . 

Selinus, *D*. . 

Pacstum, Basilica 
Selinus *FS' 

Athens. Athena (Pcisistratid) 

Selinus, Apollo (*GT) 

Acragas. Zeus Olympius . . 

Pacstum, Demeter . . 

Dclplu, Athenian Treasury 
Metapontum, Tavolc Paladinc 
Acragas, Heracles . . 

Delphi. Athena Pronaca . . 

Sunium, Poseidon (old) . . 

Aegina, Aphaea 
Athens, Older Parthenon 
Syracuse, Athena . . 

Himera, Nike 
Selinus, Hera (*ER*) 

Olympia, Zeus 
Pacstum, Poseidon 
Acragas, Hera L a cin ia 
Selinus, *A’ 

Bassac, Apollo 
Athens, Hcphaestcum 
Athens. Parthenon 
Sunium, Poseidon (new) 

Athens, Arcs 
Athens, Propylaca 

Central Building 

West Wings 
Rhamnus, Nemesis 
Acragas, Concord 
Delos, Apollo (Athenian) 

Segesta 
Argos, Hera 
Epidaurus, Asclepius 
Delphi, Apollo 
Tegea, Athena Alca 
Nemea, Zeus 
Stratos, Zeus 
Olympia, Metroum 
Athens. Nicias Monument 

Delos, Apollo (peripteral) 

Pergamum, Athena Polios 
Pergamum, Dionysus 
Elcusis, Artemis Propylaca 

IONIC 

Ephesus, Artemis (old) 

Samos, Hera 

Locri Epizephyrii, Maraza 
Athens, Ilissus 

Athens, Athena Nike 

Athens, Ercchthcum — 

North Portico . . 

East Portico 

West Front 

Halicarnassus, Mausoleum 
Pricnc, Athena Polias 

Ephesus, Artemis (new) 

Sardis. Artcmis-Cybclc 

Didynu, Apollo . . 

Messa, Aphrodite 
Chrysc, Apollo 

Tcos, Dionysus 

Magnesia, Artemis Leucophrycnc 

Aphrodisias, Aphrodite . . 

Aczani, Zeus 

CORINTHIAN 
Athens. Zeus Olympius . , 

Sagalassus, Antoninus Pius 
Euromus, Zeus 
Cnidus 


No. of 
Columns 


6 by 16 


•» 


17 


12 


17 


6 amphi- 
prostylc 
3 in-antis 
6 by 12 
6 .. 13 
6 ainplii- 
prostylc 

6 by 14 


M 


II 


6 prostyle 

6 by 1 3 

6 „ 10 
4 prostyle 
4 amphi- 
prostylc 


(9) hy 21 
8 (9) .. 24 

6 ( 7 ) .. 17 

4 amphi- 
prostylc 
4 amphi- 
prostyle 

4 prostyle 

6 prostyle 
4 in-antis 
9 by 1 1 
6 „ ll 


8(9) 


•• 


21 


8 „ 20 


8 


I. 


• • 


20 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF GREEK TEMPLES' 

OVING THEIR APPROXIMATE DATES AND PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS AND PROPORTIONS 1 


Top ol Stylobate 1 


Front 



70 9 

73 6 

78 6i 
46 o\ 
70 6 
77 6 
80 5 

79 u* 
69 iol 

164 3 


Ratio 
Width to 
Length 


Axial 

Spacing* 


73 8 
83 1 


69 3 i 

32 9 j 
55 6J 
3 1 Vi 


l8t 6j 2- 565 

20 3 7 
209 0$ 

99 Si 
176 it 
182 8 
178 ol 
203 o 
14 * 7 

361 3 

361 2j 

107 10.J 

3 1 9 i 
10 9 9 i 
219 Hi 
90 ii 
99 I 
94 6 i 
319 7 l 
80 6 
83 7 
!22 2l 
IO 4* 

F196 9 
L125 o 
132 21 
125 5i 

104 2 1 
228 ojj 

102 ll 

108 IO 

78 2j I 1-128 


70 3 t 
129 4 
55 9 } 


2- 143 

2- 329 
1-757 


ft. in. 

11 8, 10 8| 

12 4l. to n 

14 7 

13 4l. 12 4 

14 5. t2 8 

8 7 . » ol 

13 2l. 12 3 l 

14 4 . *4 9 

9 5, 10 2 

14 8 . IS I* 

13 3 . 12 7 
21 5.21 8 

21 8 

‘26 4, 26 10 

8 7 l 

7 ll 

9 81 , 9 7 

15 ll 

8 2. 7 ”1 

9 ol 

8 7. « 5 

14 5 |. 14 3 l 
13 7 i. 13 8 

13 81 . 13 9 l 
IS 5 i 

17 ll. 17 ll 

14 8. 14 9 l 

10 3, 10 ol 
9 to 

8 lol, 8 9 l 

8 5 i 

14 li> '4 I 
8 3 i 
8 9 l 

f II iol 
\ 17 IO 
8 2i 
6 3 

10 6, 10 61 
6 ol 


40 II c. 93 7 l 2 288 


1-774 

1-498 

1-915 


168 9 


26 9! 


1 - 5*3 


|r. 1234 

1-903 


1*5 9 


r. t 


70 


1 1 


10 


ol 


1-714 


Lower 

Column 

Diameters 


Height 

of 

Column 


ft. in. 

4 21. 3 3 i 
3 Hi. 4 I 

6 7, 6 ol I 26 2 


48 2l 


7 4 l .7 3 

6 II, 6 8 

4 61 , 4 4 l 

4 4 

3 9 |. 3 
3 4 l 
6 3 
3 5 
e. 3 7 i 

5 il 


7 61 


18 il}, 17 li 

28 3 l. 19 3 l 
21 6. 15 5 
27 7 . 16 2i 
8 8 

II 61. 8 8 

5 6 


5 I 


o| 


2624 


10 2, 10 
10 4 

6 III 
6 ll 

10 if 

11 7 

18 ni. 17 i| 

28 3 1 . 19 3l 

17 4l- 16 5 
23 ij. 16 8j 

17 4|. 17 4t 

9 7l 
9 9l 

10 8 1 

12 ill 

17 2, 12 III 

8 $1 

9 4). 8 5i 
‘ 8 3l 

12 3l. » 3l 


18 ol. 18 2I 
8 3 i 


Proportions in Lower Diameters* 


in A ual Spacings* 


Height 
of Entabla- 
ture'* 


Axial 

Spacing 


Height of 
Column 


ft. in. 


4-08. 5 22 

435 . 4-21 

3-97.4-34 


Height of 
Entablature 


Height of 
Column 


1-46, i- 60 



in Column 
Heights* 


Order 


6 sl.6 81 

5 


8 ui. 8 loj 


4-48 

4-64.4-72 

4-20.4-36 

4 - 59.4 77 

4- 72 

5- I 3 . 5 - 3 I 

5- 61 

5-48 

5-78 

5-70 


1 - 97 

I - 81, i-88 
1 • 79, 1 • 86 
2-09. 2- 18 

2- II 

1 • 67, 1 • 74 
1-98, 1-95 
1-73 

1-93, 1-91 
184. 1-79 

1 - 75 . *‘74 

1- 78 

1 - 95 , 1-90 

2- 04 
I- 81 


2-01. 2-05 

7 
• 

2- 10, 2 09 
• 

215 

2-oo. i -99 
1 • 99, 1 ■ 97 


c. 23 3 i 


c. 17 


7 nl. 7 81 

8 >. 8/ ij 


17 3 
14 8j 

14 10$ 


4 1*1 I , ,0 
(. 5 8. 4 nil 39 71 

?. 6 ll 
6 7 i. ? 


? 



2 - 33 . 2-31 

2-29 


4 • 


6*05 


2*42 


I 81 


13 3l 


3 82, 3 46 
4 - 99 . 3-89 
? . 2-52 
4- 17, 2-68 
2-33 

3 - 19 . 2-33 

309 

2-99 


f 2-43.2-35 
\ 1-62, 1-57 
2-33 
215 

2- 10,2-09 
2-54 

2- l6, 2-15 
C. 2-27 
f. 2-29 

c. 2-56.2-59 
2-62, 2-64 
2 - 76 , 2-77 

(. 2-24 
7 

2-44 

C. 2*27 


2 - 99 . 3*40 

2 - 6 l, 2-78 

? 

2 - 81 , 2*72 

• 

2-92.2-84 
c. 2-82, c. 2-97 

3 * 5 . 3 “ 

3 09. 3 03 
334 

2-64. 2-67 
? 


2-76, 2-86 
? 

304. 303 
7 

3-10 

2-78,2-79 

2-83,2-81 

2-97.302 

3-01 

2-91, 2-96 

2- 99.2-98 

3- 19.320 
319.318 
309.306 

f 3-18.310 
| 2- 12, 2-07 
3- 10 

2- 89,2-87 

3- 02, 3-01 

3*34 

2- 99.2-97 
c. 3-02 

r. 2-96 
7 

4 

3 • 29. 3 • 30 

3 - 45 . 3-43 
c. 2-89 

? 

314 
f. 2- 80 


I • 8l 


t. 8 00 

c. too, c. 8-oo 
? 


C. 2 - 09 , C. 2 - 31 
C. I • 40, C. 2*0} 

? 


7- 82 


935 


5 


f. 57 n 


c. 9-60 
8-95 


2-05 

2-22,218 

2-48 

2-17 (2-40) 
1-32 (i-6i) 

? 


2- 96, 3 03 
301,303 

3-84 

363 

3 -92 (4- 00) 

3- 71 (3-82) 


(8 6f) 
(8 6) 

(7 * 1 ) 


4 6 | 

3 81 


3 3 


30 s! 


31 4 


6 3 l 


\ 


2*27 ( 2 - 5 l) 

I • 81 (2-08) 
1-82 (2- 14) 

I - 80 ( 2 - 13 ) 
1-93 (2-15) 
199 (2-27) 


? 

3-60 

3-24.3-60 

379 

2 - 55 . 3-79 


1-45 


1 - 32 . 1" 31 


c. 124 


1-22 


? 

4 44 (4* 54) 

4-00.4-44 (4 54) 
4 55 (4-66) 
3-07.4-55 (4-66) 


? 

(5 10) 
(6 3) 
(4 7l) 


2- 86, 2 89 

3-20 

3-00 

3 - 73.309 


1-95 (2-25) 
1-94 (a* 18) 
1-92 (2-22) 



Including for comparison a few other 
Dimensions arc normally given to the nearest 
All dates are b.c. unless otherwise stated. 

In the ease of unfinished stylobates, the 
When two dimensions or proportions appear 
in Doric buildings) occur within either ‘ 
The height of the entablature is alw ays 
111 parentheses. 


dated buildings, the Athenian Treasury at Delphi, the Propylaca and the 
limestone buildings, to the nearest quarter or eighth in marble 

lniicn ions ire given (subtracting protective surtaces). 
by side in the same column, the first always refers to the fronts and the 
or flank, ihe normal is shown above and the extreme variation below, re 
to the top of the corona, omitting the sinu which forms in reality part 


liumcnt of Nicias at Athens, and the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 

(for measurements in metres see Appendix). 

>nd to the flanks, but when variations (other than the contracted comer s 

vclv • 

roof; but for Asiatic Ionic and Corinthian the total, including the unu. is 
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ABACUS^The uppermost member of a capital. Plain in the Doric order, moulded in the 
Ionic and Corinthian orders. The sides arc concave in the Corinthian capital, and curve out 
over the canted volute of the special Ionic capital used at the corner of a building 

arch” maS ° nry ’ bnCkWOrk ’ M Carth WhlA interacts the thrust of an 

Acanthus. A prickly plant of which the spiny leaves were copied in later Creek 
JZSSKL* the Cori " thia ' 1 api,aR ,he R — ***** S e vt 

ipp,icd ,o s ““ « -*■> 
a * ° rMme “ S * thC “*• or ape* of 

b,“r; m0!t Wy I00m 0f a « f-m the cell, 

in tr^r 10 S,UaK ° r mark "- pIaCe m Grcck d,ies corres P°nding ,o the Forum 

a ha " ” “ 1Ia - ■*”-* 

mr M s7^s m ' AmS ~ A Kmpk W ‘ th tW ° “ lu ™ *«ween ™ae at both front and 

sssstsssass 

h r ' t ofLer “— ■ *■ 

Ancones.— Projecting bosses left on masonry blocks 

or on the top of the sima, sometimes also on the crest of the riL Y “ TO 

*“» ^mating palmette and 

the end of the shaft in the Ionic and Corinrhii cvj avett0 or concave sweep taken by 
lower fillet, (b) The similar curve of rh u- 9 rders 111 lts junction with the upper or 

junction between the capital and the shaft”** § the D ° nc echinus ' forming the 

Apteros.— ' W ithout*^^ ° r recess ] n a wall) often vaulted. 

(Nike Apteros), at Athens. § ’ P? d he SUtUe and tem P le of Wingless Victory 
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Araeostyle. — W ide-spaced. The term given by Vitruvius to wide intercolumniations, 

carrying an architrave in timber. See Intercolumniation. 

Arch— The form devised for spanning an opening with small units of brick or stone, 

generally arranged radially and forming a semicircular head over the opening but some- 
times pointed, elliptical, or even flat (horizontal). For a false arch, see CORBEL. 

Architrave.— A lintel in stone or beam of timber carried from the top of one column 
or pier to another; the lowest member of the entablature (q,,). Applied also to the lintel 

and side posts or jambs of a door or window. 

Archtvolt. — A moulded architrave carried round an arch. 

Arris.— A sharp edge formed by two surfaces meeting at an external angle as in the 
'"SJ masonry of squared stone, with horizontal courses and 

aP ET ’1-The ^onoiftee developed in Asia Minor, composed of a lower 

separating ask.gals), and of an upper torus decorated w.th horizontal during or rehef 

ornament. A plinth might be added below the disk. 

Astragal. — A small moulding of rounded, convex section. . f 

Atlantes— The Greek term for the male figures employed in architecture in place o 

court of a Roman house, roofed over at the sides but open to rhe 
sky in the centre. In an atrium of large size four or more columns would be introduced to 

Car ^c e l°A f storey above the main cornice, sometimes decorated with bas-reliefs or 
utilised for an inscription; or space under the roof. Also the adjective derived from Attica. 

Attic base -The favourite type of Ionic base, consisting of an upper and lower torus 
and a scotia between, with fillets; the upper torus was often decorated with horizontal 
fluting or sometimes with guilloche or scale patterns, and below the lower torus a plinth 

was added in later examples. 

Balteus— The decorative girdle or restraining band which encircles and compresses the 

middle of the baluster side of an Ionic capital. 

Baluster side.— The return face of a normal Ionic capital, reaching from volute 

volute in the form of a concave roll. See PULVINUS. . , f , , 

Barrel vault.— The covering of a room or compartment on the principle of the arch, 

and therefore generally semicircular in cross-section. 

BASE.-The lowest member of a column ante, or wall and 
onlv in the Ionic and Corinthian styles, rarely also m the Doric. See ASIATIC, ATTIC. 

Basilica —The Roman exchange and court of law. An oblong rectangular building usu y 
wiTh Slef around and provided at the middle of one side or at one or both ends with a 
recess used as the Tribune; the name is derived from the Stoa Basileios at Athens. 

Bead-and-reel.— The pattern employed when an astragal was decorated, usually carved 
but sometimes oniy painted. The beads were at first squat barrel shapes, later globular and 
fmafly more and more elongated and pointed. The reels were at first rounded, later pointed 

“BED-MOULDING.-The lower or supporting moulding under a projecting member such 

aS Bibilottieca (Library ).— a chamber provided with cases to hold manuscript rolls. 

Brace— Tdiagorwl wooden or iron strut sometimes applied inside die joints of masonry, 
in Addition to dowels, to prevent the joints from opening from the effects of earthquakes ; 

merl also of a diagonal strut for a braced beam. . , * j 

Breccia.— Conglomerate or pudding-stone, with large pebbles embedded m ar en 

red rlav unsuitable for any use except in foundations. . . 

Brick —Normally sun-dried, square in plan and fairly large ; baked or burnt bnck, 

of the fourth century and was used only rarely even in the Hellenistic period, apart ft 
its special forms in roof tiling. 
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Cabling. — The convex filling sometimes employed within the fluting of the !<>\\ei 
parts of Hellenistic and Roman columns. 

Canalis (Canal or Channel. — The space between the fillets or astragals of an Ionic volute: 
in early work, convex; in the fully developed types, concave. 

Cantilever. — A beam fixed at one end with other end free, or fixed in the middle v.ith 
both ends free. 


Capital. — The topmost member of a column, anta, or wall, being in the case of columns 
the most distinctive member of the order. 

CARCERES. — A row of stalls or horse-boxes at one end of a hippodrome or circus, enclosed 
by double doors, within which the chariots waited till the signal was given for starting, 
when the doors were simultaneously thrown open. 

Caryatid. — Figure of a maiden (kon\ pi. korai) taking the place of a column in sup- 
porting an entablature, as in the South Porch of the Erechtheum, Athens. 

Cauliculus. — The stalk or stem from which spring the acanthus leaves supporting the 
volutes or jleurotis in the Corinthian capital. 

Cavea. — The auditorium of a theatre, so called because originally it was excavated in the 
rocky side of a hill. 

Cavetto. — A concave moulding, generally a quarter round, derived from the tvpical 
Egyptian concave cornice. 

Cella. — The enclosed chamber or sanctuary of a temple, also known by the Creek 
term naos or neos. 


Centring. — The wooden frame or pattern temporarily supporting an arch or vault 
before it is sufficiently complete to become self-supporting. 

Channel. — Used not only of the Ionic capital Canalis) but sometimes also for the 
flutes of column shafts and bases. 

Chryselephantine. — A statue in which a wooden core is overlaid with gold and ivory, 

the drapery and ornaments being of the former and the flesh of the latter material. 

Clamp (sometimes but less properly known as a Cramp).— The wooden, lead, iron, or 

bronze link (for the forms, see Fig. 64) employed for bonding blocks of stone, instead 
of mortar. 


Clepsydra.— A vessel employed in ancient days to measure time by the running out of 
a certain quantity of water. There was one in the Tower of the Winds at Athens. " 

Coffer, — A sunk panel in a vault or ceiling, sometimes even in a cornice. 

Colonnade. — A range of columns. See Portico. 

Columnae Caelatae.— The term given by Pliny to the sculptured columns of the 
Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

Composite.— A late type of capital formed by superimposing Ionic volutes on a Corin- 
thian bell. * 


Concrete.— A composition of lime, cement and stone aggregate employed for mass 
construction in Roman times. 

Console.— A carved corbel or bracket, generally used for the “cars” flanking doors and 
windows and supporting their cornices, or for modillions. 

Corbel, Corbelling.— A projecting bracket (generally uncarved), or an overhanging 
course of masonry successively repeated on opposite sides of an opening until it is completcfy 
covered with a false arch or vault, which may be trimmed into semicircular form even 
though the courses are all horizontal rather than radial. 

Corinthian.— The bell type of capital decorated with volutes and acanthus leaves 
invented as a substitute for the Ionic, supposedly at Corinth (see p 1 57) 

CE T The U l Pper L m ^mb er ° f ^ entablature (q.u.) subdivided into bed-moulding 
corona, and sima, though the last properly belongs to the roof; a term also employed for 

flZ n 4 Wa ’ P rovided to thr0w the ^in-water from the face of the building 
L.ORONA. The projecting member of the cornice having a vertical face. 

_ Cover- Tile. The roof tile {imbrex) of terracotta or marble, normally semicircular 

if flatTpmVs n SL^ 0rmthian) “ SeCti ° n ’ bridging the ° penj ° mt between two ro " s 
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Crepidoma. — The stepped platform of a Greek temple. 

Cunei. — The wedge-shaped groups into which the seats of a theatre are divided by 
radiating passages. 

Cyclopean Masonry. — The rude but massive masonry employed by the Aegean peoples 
and by the early Greeks in the walls of their cities and citadels. 

Cyma or Cymatium. — A wave moulding of double curvature. When the concave portion 
protrudes (normally at the top) it is called a cyma recta; when the convex part protrudes 
it is called cyma reversa; the Doric hawksbeak is another example of such a moulding, 

related to the cyma recta. 

Dado. — The lower portion of a wall when treated as a continuous pedestal or wainscot; 
sometimes only the plain surface between the base and top mouldings of such a pedestal. 
Decastyle. — Temple front with ten columns. See Temples. 

Decatetrastyle. — Front with fourteen columns. 

Dentil. — Rectangular blocks in the bed-mould of a cornice, or occupying the place of a 
frieze, originally representing the ends of joists which carried a flat roof. 

Diastyle. — Fairly widely spaced columns. See Intercolumniation. 

Diaulos. — The peristyle round the great court of the Palaestra described by Vitruvius. 
Diazoma. — The Greek term for a horizontal passage which separated the several ranges 

of seats in a theatre or stadium. 

Die. — T he vertical face of a pedestal or podium. 

Diminution. — The amount of tapering or reduction in the diameter of a column shaft 
from bottom to top, generally two-ninths to one-fifth of the lower diameter in Doric and 
one-sixth to one-seventh of the lower diameter in Ionic and Corinthian columns. 

Dipteral. — A temple surrounded by two rows of columns, a double peristyle. See 

Temples. 

Distyle in-antis.— Temple or porch front with two columns between antae. See Temples. 
Dodecastyle. — Temple front with twelve columns. See Temples. 

Dome. — The hemispherical form of vault employed above a circular or, with adjust- 
ments, above a square plan, and constructed either as a true radial vault or as a false cor- 
belled vault. . 

Doric. — The order evolved in the Dorian and western regions of Greece. 

Dowel. — The wooden, lead, iron, or bronze attachment for securing blocks to the 

course below them. , , 

Dromos. — A long narrow passage or runway, used of the entrances to Aegean chamber 

or tholos tombs, and even of one of the main streets of Athens. a c 

Drum. — One of the cylindrical sections or courses of a column shaft; also used ot a 

cylindrical wall interrupting a conical roof and raising its central portion. 

Eaves. — The overlapping edge of a sloping roof, on the flanks of temples. 

Eaves-tile.— The flat tile or pan-tile with a decorative nosing employed on the eaves 

(with antefixes) as a substitute for the sima. 

EcclesiasteIuon. — A special name sometimes applied to the Bouleutenon, as at Fnene. 
Echinus. — The convex moulding of circular plan which supports the abacus of a Doric 
capital. Also the similar moulding carved with egg-and-dart placed under the cushion oi 

the Ionic capital and appearing between the volutes. . ri 

Egg-and-dart or EgG-and-tongue. — The pattern applied to the Ionic ovolo protile 

in early times with squarish eggs touching each other and concealing all but the tips of th< 

darts, later with more pointed or oval eggs separated to reveal the darts, which in Romai 

times are sometimes even arrow-shaped. t , 

Empolion.— A wooden block at the centre of a column drum joint holding the woodei 

centring pin; the same device was sometimes made of bronze (as at Eleusis). 

Engaged Column.— A semi-detached column exactly or slightly more than semi 

circular in plan. 

Enneastylb. — Temple front with nine columns. See Temples. 

Entablature.— The superstructure carried by columns ; it is occasionally used to com 
plete, architecturally, the upper portion of a wall, even when there are no columns, and n 
the case of pilasters or detached or engaged columns is sometimes profiled round them 
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It is usually divided into three parts: viz. the architrave (the supporting member, carried 
from column to column) ; the frieze (the decorative portion) ; and the cornice (the crowning 
and projecting member). The frieze is often omitted in the Asiatic Ionic order. 

Entasis. — The slight convex curve given to the arris of a Doric column, or to the fillets 
between the flutes of other columns, in order to correct an optical illusion; if the shaft 
tapered upward in absolutely straight lines, the silhouette of the column would appear 
concave. 

Epicranitis. — The Greek term for a wall capital or an interior cornice. 

Episcenium. — The upper storey of the scene building of a theatre, generally receding 
behind the proscenium colonnade. 

Epistyle. — The Greek term for the architrave (q.v.). 

Eustyle. — Well-spaced columns. See Intercolumniation. 

Euthynteria. — The Greek term for the special top course of a foundation used as a 
levelling course. 

Exedra. — A semicircular stone or marble seat, or a rectangular or semicircular recess. 

Eye. — The decorative centre point of an Ionic volute. 


Fascia. — The term given to the planes into which the architrave of the Ionic and 
Corinthian Orders is subdivided, or to a flat projecting band (cf. Taenia). 

Fillet. — A narrow flat moulding, used also of the flattened arris between the deeper 
flutes of Ionic columns. 

Finial.— The crowning decoration, usually floral, on a stele or at the peak of a conical 
roof, corresponding to the acroteria on pediments. 

Flat tile. — The roof tile (tegula) or pan-tile of terracotta or marble, normally slightly 

concave (Laconian) or flat (Corinthian), with upturned lateral rims which meet at open 
joints protected by the cover-tiles. 

Fleuron.— The floral form adorning the middle of each face of the abacus of the 
Corinthian capital, or each face of the bell between the volutes. 

Flutes. The vertical channels (segmental, elliptical, or semicircular in horizontal 
section) employed in the shafts of columns in the classic styles. The flutes are separated one 
from the other by an arris in the Greek Doric and early Ionic Orders, and by a fillet in the 
developed Ionic and Corinthian Orders. In early and late Doric columns the flute was 
usually segmental, but at the best period, in order to emphasise the arris, it was formed of 
three arcs constituting what is known as a false ellipse; a deeper curve was given to the 
flutes in Greek Ionic and Corinthian columns; in later work the flute was semicircular. 
In rare examples the flutes were carried spirally round the columns 

FWKE.-The middle member of the entablature. Applied also to any horizontal band 
enriched with sculpture. See Zophoros. 


Geison.— The Greek term for the cornice or corona (q.v.). 

Groin.— T he arris formed by the intersection of two barrel vaults 

Glulloche — A continuous plaited pattern of interwoven fillets, leaving circular centres 
sometimes filled with rosettes. & ’ 

Guttae (drops). Small pendant tapering cylinders like pegs under the trielvphs and 
mutules of a Doric entablature. See Trunnel. me tngrypns and 

Gymn asi u m ; —A school for physical education and training, particularly for exercises 
requiring considerable space, such as running. y iw exercises 

Gynaeconitis.— The women’s quarter of the Greek house. 

HAWKSBEAK.-The Doric moulding of multiple curvature, related to the cyma recta and 

similarly derived from the Egyptian cavetto, decorated with upright con^endonalSd 
squarish leaves painted alternately red and blue. P S nventionalised 

Hbart-and-dart or LEAF-AND-DART.-The Lesbian pattern with pendant mnv,n 
“ *c profile of, and P „orma,, y app, P d to.'the c'/ma’ 

ISlS Sot' VOlUK r* “ USed " ,he “>■* °' Corinthian capitals. 
IwT™ ■N-ANTIS-Temple or porch front with a single column between antae. See 
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Heptastyle. — Temple front with seven columns. See Temples. 

Heroum. — A small shrine or chapel of a demigod or mortal, in the latter case for the 
worship of the dead. 

Hexastyle. — Temple or porch front with six columns. See Temples. 

Hieron. — The name given to a temple, or more particularly to the sacred enclosure or 

Temenos of some Greek temples, as at Epidaurus. 

Hip roof. — Sloping roof applied to a rectangular plan and descending in all directions, 

the planes meeting in hips which bisect the rectangular comers at 45 degrees, or even (in 
more complicated plans such as the Propylaea of the Athenian Acropolis) in valleys. 
Hippodrome. — The course provided by the Greeks for horse and chariot racing. 
Hypaethral. — A temple the naos of which was wholly or partly open to the sky, with 

a hypaethron. ... , . 

Hypotrachelium (Gr., under the neck). — One or more grooves under the necking or 

gorge of the Greek Doric capital which mask the junction of capital and shaft. 


Imbrex. — The Latin term for cover-tile (q.v.). 

Impluvium.— A shallow tank in the floor of the atrium of a house, provided to receive 
the rain falling through the roof; used also of any shallow tank sunk in a floor. 

Interaxial.— The measurement of column spacmg from centre to centre, and thus 
greater than the intercolumniation (as set forth by Vitruvius) by the diameter itself # 
IntercolXjmniation.— The distance between the columns of a colonnade, defined in 
terms of the lower diameter of the columns. They are thus set forth by Vitruvius (I . 3). ^ 
Pycnostyle (where the columns are i£ diameters apart), Systyle (2 diameters), Eustyle 
(2i diameters), Diastyle (3 diameters), and Araeostyle (3j diameters or more), the latter 
carrying architraves in wood only; he accidentally omitted Metriostyle (2^ diameters). 
Very different spacings, however, were used in the better periods of Greek architecture. 

Intrados. — The soffit or under surface of an arch or vault. 

Ionic. The order evolved in the Ionian and eastern regions of Greek lands. 

Jamb. One of the vertical lateral members of a door or window enframement, support- 

ing the lintel. 

Lacunar. — A coffer of the ceiling {q.v.). 

Leaf-and-dart. — Another name for heart-and-dart {q.v,). 

Lesbian Cyma.— Another name for the cyma reversa (q.v.). r 

Lewis.— A wedge-shaped lifting iron inserted into a hole in the top of a block, spreading 

at both ends in late Hellenistic and Roman (as in modern) times, but at one end only 

(vertical at the other) in the best Greek times. 

Lintel.— The horizontal beam covering a door or wmdow opening or spanning the 

interval between two columns or piers. . , . . ,1 

Logeion. — Literally “speaking-place,” the roof of the proscenium colonnade in the 

H Lotus— Th^Egyptian floral conventional form at first imitated faithfully, though in an 
upright rather than pendant position, and later transformed into the so-called honeysuckle. 
Lotus-and-palmbtte. — S ee Anthemion . 

Mabander.— A continuous fret or key pattern, like a rectangular spiral. 

Marulb —Always white unless otherwise specified, and usually in one of two m 
varieties, the close-grained Pentelic from Athens, and the coarse-grained translucent Parian. 
Naxian and other types from the Aegean islands. Less frequent were the pure white sofl 
marble found near Sunium, and the blue-clouded marbles of Hymettus hear Athens and 

°^Mbgaron.— ' The ^principal, or men’s, hall in the Mycenaean palace or house, and sc 

holes left for the ends of the beams of the Doric ceiling, and applied afterwards to the sunl 

panels between the triglyphs (q.v.). 

Metriostylb.— ‘Medium spaced columns. See Intercolumniation. 

Modillion.— The horizontal corbels carrying the corona of a Corinthian cornice. 
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Module. — The unit of a design; defined by Vitruvius as the half diameter of the lower 
part of the shaft of a Doric column, or the full lower diameter of an Ionic column. 

Monolithic. — Composed of a single block of stone, in the case of a column extending 
from the top of base or stylobate to the bottom of the capital. 

Monopteral. — Temple with columns only, lacking a cella, usually circular. See Temple. 

Moulding. — A narrow profiled decorative member employed to divide or define the 
edges of surfaces, to support or crown more important members, or to separate other 
mouldings. See Annulet, Astragal, Bed-moulding, Cavetto, Cyma or Cymatium, 
Fascia, Fillet, Hawksbeak, Lesbian cyma, Ogee, Ovolo, Scotia, Taenia, Torus, 
Trochilus. 

Mutule. — A projecting slab on the soffit of the Doric cornice, between the viae. 


Naos. — T he cella of the Greek temple. 

Necking. — A narrow transitional member through which the lines of the shaft are 
sometimes carried up into the capital, as in the Doric (see Traciielium) and rarely also in 
Ionic (as at Naucratis, Ephesus, Samos, Locri, in the Erechtheum, etc.). 

Nymphaeum. — A chamber (sometimes subterranean) in which were plants and flowers 
and a fountain or running water. 

Octastyie or Octostyle. — Temple front with eight columns. Sec Temples. 

Odeum. — A roofed building in which rehearsals and musical contests took place. 

Oecus. Literally house/ the main room of a Greek house (successor of the old megaron); 
used as the dining-room in more elaborate Roman houses and presumably also in Greek 

prototypes, since according to Vitruvius the four kinds were the Tetrastyle, the Corinthian, 
the Egyptian, and the Cyzicene. 

Ogee. — An abnormal moulding composed of two cyma reversa meeting in a sharp edge, 
an ogival or “Gothic” profile occurring once in archaic Greece (at Paros). 

Opaion.— The Greek word for the clerestorey formed by a lantern projecting above a 
roof. Applied also to an hypaethral opening in a roof, or even in a single roof tile. 
Opisthodomus. — The recessed porch in the rear of a Greek temple, sometimes enclosed 

with bronze grilles and serving as a treasury; hence used also as the name of the sacred 
treasury on the Athenian Acropolis. 

Orchestra. The “dancing-place” and hence the place of action for the chorus and at 
first even tor the actors in the Greek theatre; generally circular in plan. 

Order. The architectural system composed of column and entablature taken together. 

Orthostates.— T he bottom course of the walls of the naos of a Greek temple, generally 
tu'ice or three times the height of the upper courses. ’ 

Ovolo.— A convex moulding which, though sometimes closely related to a torus 

generally shifts the point of maximum projection toward the top and finally degenerates 
into a quarter-round. & 


Palaestra. A training school for physical exercises, smaller than the gymnasium and 
used for such events as wrestling, boxing, etc. 

Palmette.— A floral decoration of Mesopotamian origin, related to the “sacred tree,” 
petalf inUtatcd faithfull y b Y the Greeks and later varied with pointed or even flame-shaped 

Pan-Tile. — Another term of flat tile or tegula. 

Parapet.— A low protective wall or “balustrade” at the edge of a platform. 
i P ar as c eniu m . Gne of the symmetrical wings of the scene building which project into 
the orchestra according to modem usage; but the Greeks seem to have used the term for 

pYrastao /Tfl °[ thC SCC n C bulldln S’ such as the side porticoes at Delos, 
porche, in Gt cek “te 6 B “ Crl “ y ® ^ walls of 

Pakodos.— O ne of the lateral or main entrances to the orchestra of the theatre often an 

p g A^A? aS A ge thC audltorium *nd the scene budding. 

alCOV V n GrCek house with one ^de open on a court 

° f a t0Und “ 01 >**■ -4 decorated; used to 
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Pediment. — The triangular termination of a ridge roof, including the tympanum and 
the raking cornice above. 

Pentastyle. — Temple front with five columns. Sec Temples. 

Periaktoi (Gr., “revolving”).— Triangular machines with differing scenery painted on 
each of the three faces, sometimes placed in the parascenia or the endmost intcrcolumniations 
of the proscenium, later at the ends of the cpisccnium above the proscenium. 

Peribolus. — Another word for Hieron or Tcmcnos 

Peripteral. — A temple, the cella of which is surrounded by a peristyle. See Temples. 

Peristasis. — Another term for Peristyle. . 

Peristyle. — (1) A covered colonnade which surrounds a building. (2) An inner court 

lined with a colonnade. r . , n 

Pier. — A free-standing rectangular support having the function of a column, but generally 

of heavier mass, in carrying an entablature or arch. 

Pilaster. — A n engaged or semi-detached pier, analogous to the anta. 

Pillar. — A somewhat ambiguous or poetic term applied to a column or pier. 


Pinacotheca. — A picture gallery. in 

Pinax {pi Pinakes).— The Greek term for a plate, plaque, tablet, plank, or panel, such as 

the decorated panels filling the proscenium intercolumniations. 

Plinth. — Literally, a brick, and hence used also of rectangular blocks in ashlar masonry, 

and of the brick-shaped member sometimes forming the bottom of a column base, used 

even of the abacus of a Doric capital. . , . 

Podium— The Greek term for a low wall or continuous pedestal on which columns, 

or even entire temples, are carried. It consisted of a plinth, a dado and a cornice. 

Polos.— The cylindrical axis or centring pin of wood or metal employed in column 
drums (see Empolion) ; used also of the tall cylindrical headdress of Caryatids. 

Polygonal MASONRY.-The term applied to carefully fitted masonry in which the 
stones are not squared, but are hewn into polygons or wavy shapes which approximate the 
original shapes of the rough stones, but permit accurate adjustment to their neighbours, 
the^ exposed faces afterwards dressed perfectly smooth, so that the fimshed wall presents 

^PolytmglSkal.— H aving more than the usual single triglyph above the interval between 


Doric columns. . _ , u _ 

Porch.— A more limited term for portico, implying that it forms an entrance and hence 

used also of a vestibule without columns. ... , , c 

Poros.— A buff or brown limestone, soft and coarse as contrasted with marble, often 

filled with fossil shells; this is the most frequent building stone employed by the Greeks. 

Portico.— A colonnade or a colonnaded porch or entrance to a building. The term, 
when applied to a Greek temple, is classed as Henostyle or Distyle or Tristyle or Tetras y e 
in-antis P (one, two, three or four columns between antae). Tetrastyle (four columns m 
front without antae), Pentastyle (five columns), Hexastyle (six columns), Heptastyle (seven 
columns, Octastyle (eight columns), Enneastyle (nine columns), Decastyle (ten columns), 
Dodecastyle (twelve columns), and Decatetrastyle (fourteen columns). See Temples. 

Posticum.— The Latin term for the opisthodomus in the rear of a temple. 
Pour-channel.— A groove cut on the top of a block, but sometimes bored throug 
from a convenient surface, as a method of getting molten lead into the dowel hole. 
Prodomus.— Corresponding to the pronaos in the case of ordmary houses. 

Pronaos. — The porch in front of the naos or cella. 

Propylaeum.— The entrance gate-building of the Temenos or sacred enclosure of a 
temple, when there is one doorway only; when there is more than one doorway, as at 
Athens’ and Eleusis, the plural form propylaea is used. 

Propylon. — A very simple building of the propylaeum type. 

Proscenium— A colonnade six to eleven feet deep and eight to thirteen feet high between 
the orchestra and the scene building, often terminated at either end with a parascemum. 
Prostas— Another term for Prodomus or Pronaos. 

Prostyle.— A temple with a portico of columns in the front. See Temples. 

Protective surface.— The preliminary dressed surface left on ancient masonry. pro- 
jeering | inch in marble, i inch or more m coarse stone (German werkzoll), before the enti 
was rut hack to the finished plane. 
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Prothyron. — Another term for Prodomus or Porch. 

Pry-cutting. — A small irregular cavity hacked in the upper bed of a block to give 
purchase for the point of a crowbar. 

Prytaneum. — The state dining-room and senate committee building in a Greek city. 

Pseudo-dipteral. — A dipteral temple with the inner row of columns omitted. See 
Temples. 

Pseudo-isodomic.— Irregular masonry of squared stone (ashlar), usually with low and 
high courses alternating, but sometimes with more high than low (bonding) courses, 
permitting an economical construction with slabs or mere facing. 

Pseudo-peripteral. — A peripteral temple where some or all of the columns are engaged 
in the wall of the cella. See Temples. 

Pteroma. — The passage between the walls of the cella and the peristyle colonnade. 

Pteron (Gr., Wing). — The wing or flank colonnade of a temple, and so used by Pliny 
of the colonnade carrying the superstructure of the tomb of Mausolus. 

Pulvinus. — In an Ionic capital, the return or baluster side ( q.v .). 

Purlin. — A horizontal roof beam parallel to the ridge beam, supporting the rafters at a 
lower part of the sloping roof. 

Pycnostyle. — Very closely spaced columns. See Intercolumniation. 

Quadriga. — The ancient four-horsed chariot. 


Rafter.— A roof beam resting on (normally at right angles to) the ridge beam, purlins, 

and eaves; but special hip rafters and valley rafters occur in hip roofs, at 45 degrees to the 
other beams. 

% 

Raking cornice. — The sloping cornice of a pediment, above the tympanum. 

Ramp.— A sloping causeway, or a sloping approach to a temple engulfing the steps. 

Reeding. Applied to columns when decorated with convex reeds, the opposite of 

fluting, though sometimes filling the flutes and giving the effect of cabling. 

Regula. A narrow strip under the taenia of a Doric architrave, beneath which the guttae 
are carved. 

Relieving margin.— A very slight depression of the edge, only ^ to ^ inch in marble, 
so that flaking or spalling will not result from pressure on projecting parts below (as of 

a fluted Doric column on a stylobate) or from the pressure exerted by projecting members 
above (as of a lintel resting on the edge of a capital). 

Relieving triangle. A false arch of triangular form used as a relieving arch in 
Mycenaean construction. 


Respond.— (1) The wall pilaster behind a column. (2) The wall pier carrying either the 
end of an architrave or beam or the springing of an arch. 

Revetment, Revetted. — Applied decorative or more expensive facing. 

Rhyton. — A conical funnel vase with a hole in the bottom. 

Rinceau.— A foliated branching pattern with curves and S-scrolls. 

Rosette.— A circular floral ornament with petals, derived from the Assyrian rather than 
the Egyptian form. ’ 


Tcn ?'~ j A te y m . use . d first of the Payer’s booth, and afterwards of the 
uilding which replaced it, the back scene of the theatre ; hence the words proscenium 
episcemum and parascemum. * * 

“shaded” or concave moulding generally more or less semicircular (as in 

SOme ?“ l es ™ erel Y a quarter-circle (as under the nose of the Doric cornice). 
aft. The mam body of a column or pier, between the base and the capital 

a ve^l C ]Sr G -“ ROU8h CUtdng f ° r a 1CVer ° r Cr ° Wbar ’ m3de at the bSETor top of 
fl,nt IA '-r The terracotta or marble gutter of a building, on the gables and sometimes on the 
for ram-water at intervals, often in the form of lions’ heads ? 1 

*%££**&$?*”* fo0,fa6 ° f a WaU 0C ped “ 1 ' »“«*■» "«* of .he 

or EXP ° Sed l0W ' r SUrfaCe ° f 3 liMel ° r archi '» ve ' of an arch (,„ .n^dos). 
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Spina. — The podium wall down the centre of the hippodrome. 

Stadium. — A racecourse of fixed dimension, viz. six hundred Greek feet; a term applied 
also to that measure of length. 

Stele. — ( i) An upright Greek tombstone. (2) Any upright stone slab used for sculptured 

reliefs or for inscriptions. 

Stereobate. — The substructure of a temple. 

Stoa. — In Greek architecture a term corresponding to the Latin porticus, a building 
with its roof supported by one or more rows of columns parallel to the rear wall. 

Stucco. — The thin lime facing applied to mud-brick walls for protection, or to poros 
to conceal coarse inequalities; good Greek stucco on poros is of paper-like thinness and 
does not obscure the profiles, whereas the thick later stucco is full of sandy particles and 

alters the profiles. 

Stylobate. — The upper step of a temple, which formed a platform for the columns. 
The term is sometimes misapplied to the three steps, properly known as the crepidoma. 
Swag. — A festoon of leaves, flowers, and fruit, carved as a frieze decoration. 

Systyle. — Fairly closely spaced columns. Sec Intercolumniation. 

Taenia. — The projecting broad fillet or band which crowns the architrave of the Doric 
entablature. 

Tegula. — The Latin term for flat tile or pan-tile (q.v.). 

Telamones.— The Roman term for male figures forming supports. See Atlantes. 
Telesterion.— A hall of ceremonies, employed for a “hall of the mysteries” connected 
with the worship of Demeter, and primarily for that at Eleusis. See Anactoron. 

Temenos. — The sacred enclosure in which one or more Greek temples stand. 

Temples. — Types of Plan (see also Portico). 

Henostyle in-antis— Temple ‘A’ at Prinias (primitive). 

Distyle in-antis — Older Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus, Temple B at Selinus (Doric). 
Amphidistyle in-antis — No examples known, except those with engaged columns at the 
rear, viz. Temples of Asclepius at Acragas and of Serapis at Taormina (Doric). 

Tristyle in-antis — Hecatompcdon at Athens (Doric). 

Tetrastyle in-antis — Temple of Artemis at Lusoi (Doric). 

Tetrastyle prostyle — Temple of Dionysus at Pergamum (Doric). 

Tetrastyle amphiprostyle— Temple of Artemis Propylaca at Eleusis (Doric); Temples on 

the Ilissus and of Nike Apteros at Athens (Ionic). 

Tetrastyle peripteral — Temple of Apollonis at Cyzicus, Nereid Monument at Xantnus 

(Ionic). 

Tetrastyle pseudo-peripteral — Temple at Cnidus (Corinthian). 

Pentastyle peripteral— Temple of Apollo, Thermum (Doric). 

Hcxastylc prostyle — Temple of the Cabiri at Samothrace (Doric), Ercchtheum cast front 
at Athens (Ionic). 

Hexastyle amphiprostyle. — Athenian temple of Apollo, Delos (Doric). 

Hcxastylc peripteral — Hcracum at Olympia, Temples at Syracuse (Apollo, Zeus, Athena}, 
Selinus (‘A/ ‘C/ ‘IV ‘ER/ ‘FS’) f Acragas (Heracles, Hera, Concord), Paestum 
(Dc meter, Poseidon), and Scgcsta, Tavole Paladinc at Metapontum, Older Parthenon 
and Hcphacstcum at Athens, Temples of Athena at Assos, Athens (Pcisistratid or Old 
Temple), Pergamum, and Tcgea, of Apollo at Corinth, Bassac, and Delphi, of Zeus 
at Olympia, Ncmca, and Stratos, of Hera at Argos, ot Poseidon at Sunium, ot Asclepius 
at Epidaurus, of Nemesis at Rhamnus, Mctroum at Olympia (Doric); Temples of 
Athena Polias at Pricnc, of Dionysus ay Teos, and the Temples at Sagalassus and 

Euromus (Ionic). 

Hcptastyle pseudo-peripteral— Temple of Zeus at Acragas (Doric). 

Octastylc peripteral— The Parthenon, Athens (Doric). 

Octastylc dipteral — Temples of Artemis at Ephesus, of Hera at Samos (Ionic), and of Zeus 
Olympius at Athens (Corinthian). 

Octastylc pseudo-dipteral — Temple ‘GT* at Selinus (Doric); Temples of Artemis at 
Magnesia and Sardis, of Apollo at Chrysc, of Aphrodite at Aphrodisias, and at Mcssa 

in Lesbos, of Zeus at Aczani (Ionic). 

Enncastyle prostyle— Older Telesterion at Eleusis (Doric). 

Enncastylc peripteral— The so-called Basilica at Paestum. 
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►ecastyle dipteral — Temple of Apollo at Didyma (Ionic). 

>odecastyle prostyle — Telesterion at Eleusis (Doric). 

►ecatetrastyle prostyle — No temples known, but see the Thersilion at Megalopolis (Doric). 
Circular temples: 

lonopteral — Temple of Roma and Augustus at Athens (Ionic). 

eripteral — Tholos at Epidaurus and at Delphi (Doric) ; Philippeum at Olympia (Ionic). 
Tetrastyle. — Temple front with four columns. See Temples. 

Thalamus. — The bedroom of a Greek house. 

Theatron (Gr., “seeing-place”). — The seating-place or auditorium of the Greek 
leatre, and consequently the theatre as a whole. 

Tholos. — A Greek circular building with or without a peristyle. 

Thymele. — An altar, particularly that at the centre of a theatre orchestra; consequently 
mietimes used as the name of other circular sacred structures, as the Tholos at Epidaurus. 
Thyroma ( pi . , Thyromata). — Literally, a great doorway, used of the monumental north 
oorway of the Erechtheum and also of the huge openings in the episcenium of the theatre. 
Tile. — Roofing material either of terracotta or of marble, moulded or cut in special 
>rms. See Antefix, Cover-tile, Eaves tile, Flat tile, Imbrex, Pan-tile, Sima, Tegula. 
Torus. — A convex moulding of semicircular profile, larger than an astragal. 
Trachelium (Gr.). — The necking or gorge of the Greek Doric capital between the 
inulets on the echinus and the grooves which mask the junction of capital and shaft. 
Triglyph. — A projecting member separating the metopes, emphasised with two vertical 
lannels and two chamfers (total three), a survival of the primitive beam end. 

Tripteral. — Temple or porch front with three rows of columns. 

Tristyle in-antis. — Temple front with three columns between antae. See Temples. 
Trochilus. — Greek term for scotia {q.v.). 

Trunnel. — A pin or peg, carved in stone beneath the regula of the architrave and the 
Lutule of the cornice. See Guttae. 

Tympanum. — The triangular wall enclosed by the raking comice of the pediment and 
te horizontal cornice of the entablature beneath. 

Vault.— The application of the arch principle to the covering of a compartment rather 
tan a mere opening. See Barrel vault, Corbel, Dome, Groin. 

Via. — The Latin term for street, road, or way, applied to the sloping path left between 
e mutules in the soffit of the Doric cornice. 

Volute. — The spiral scroll of the Ionic capital. 

Voussoir. — A wedge-shaped stone which forms one of the units of an arch. 

Xoanon. — A rude and primitive image of a deity, carved in wood, sometimes used of 
primitive stone image. 

Xystus. — A Roman garden planted with groves of plane trees, and laid out with flower- 
ids. In Greece the xystus was a covered promenade or covered running track. 

Zophoros or Zoophoros. — A continuous frieze sculptured in relief with the forms of 
iman beings and animals. 
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A. PLACES 

In this and the following sections italicised references are bibliographical; references to notes 
are followed by the letter n; main references are designated if necessary by asterisks (*). 


Abae, burnt temple, 151 
Abusir, Lighthouse, 289 
Acamania, xxi, 368 

Achaeans, xi, 2, 3, 8n, 29, 3511, 36, 37, 39, 58, 
65, 96, 123, 322; League, 265 
Acrae, colonised, 37; Theatre, 316; votive 
capital, 144 

Acragas, 69, 382 ; Altar of Zeus, 1 1 7 ; circular altar, 
1 18; colonised, xi, 37; destroyed, 105, 112, 216; 
excavated, xix, xxiii; Olympieum, 91, *101- 
106, 109, 170, 174, 176, 270, 274, 283, 338, 
figs. 40, 41; Oratory ofPhalaris, 329; situation, 
100-101; Temple of Asclepius, I04n, inn, 
*270, fig. 97; Temple of Athena (S. Maria dei 
Greci), 100, *109; Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, 101, *111-112; Temple of Concord, 
55n, 101, *111, 225, 336, 339, PL XXVI; Temple 
of Demeter, 109; Temple of Hephaestus, 77n, 
101, *111-112; Temple of Hera Lacinia, ioi, 
*110, hi, 338, PL XXIV ; Temple of Heracles, 
xxiii, 101, *105, inn, 338; Tomb of Theron, 

33 ° 

Actium, Battle of, xii 

Acgae, 374; Market-hall, 293-294; Proto-Ionic 
(?) capital, 62n 

Acgina, 347, 364; Aegean settlement, 3 ; Altar of 
Aphaca, 39; Propylon, 115; Temple of 
Aphaca (first), 41; (second), 71; (third), 

xxiii, *105-107, 152, 153, 163, 165, 170, 174, 
338, fig. 42, PL XXIV; Temple of Aphrodite, 
I07n; Temple of Apollo, 107; votive column, 

143 

Acgospotatni, Battle of, 212 
Acolis, Acolians, 36, 44, 58, 368 
Actolian League, 265 ; monument, see Delphi 
Aczani, 374; Stadium, 320; Temple of Zeus 
xxiii, 27 6n, 277-278, 340, fig. 100; Theatre, 
311, 316, 317, 320 
Ak-Alan, 374; simas, 64 

Alabanda, 374; Temple of Apollo, 273n, 276, 
282 

Alalia, colonised, 37 
AIbcrobcllo, trulli, 5n 

Alexandria, 380 ; catacombs, 328; founded, xii; 
Lighthouse (Pharos, 289, PL LX VIII; Museum 
(ancient), *93. (modern), 276n; painted 
stelae, 328; Temple of Aphrodite Arsinoe, 
269, 284; vaulted tombs, 328 
Alexandria Troas, Baths, 321 
Alinda, Market-hall, 293-294, fig, 107 
Amathus, sarcophagus, 60 
Amman, colonnaded streets, 33 5 
Amorgos, house model, 6 


Amphipolis, 368 ; Lion monument, 257 
Amyclae, 364 ; tholos tomb (Vaphio), 31, 34; 
Throne of Apollo, 141-142, 144, fig, 52, 
PL XXXIII 
Anatolia, 60 

Ancyra, 374; Temple of Roma and Augustus, 
xxii, 276-278 
Andros, 371 

Antioch (Pisidian), 374; Sanctuary of Men 
Ascaenus, ion; Temple of Men and Augustus, 
282 

Antioch (Syrian), 379; Bouleuterion, 297; 
colonnaded streets, 334-345; founded, xii; 
Statue and Temple of Olympian Zeus, 269 
Antiphellus, rock-cut tombs, 67 
Apamea, colonnaded streets, 335 
Aphrodisias, 375; Agora, 334; Stadium, 320; 

Temple of Aphrodite, 277-278, 282, 340 
Apollonia (Pisidian), Temple of Roma and 
Augustus, 282 

Apollonia (Thracian), frieze, 144; simas, 64 
Arcades, 371; Aeolic capital, 59 
Argive Hcracum, 347, 364 ; Aegean settlement, 
xxiii, 3; chamber tombs, 27; excavated, xxii, 
xxiv; house model, 42-43, 65, fig. 15; houses, 
5; statue of Hera, 183; stoas, 240; Temple of 
Hera (first), xi, 53, 55-56, 183; (second), xxii, 
53, *183, 222, 339; tholos tomb, 29, 31 
Argos, 38, 364; Aegean settlement, 3; chamber 
tombs, 26; Theatre, 316 
Arkhanes, water-basin, 28n 
Arslan Tash, ivories, 60 
Artemisium, Temple of Artemis Prosoea, 49 
Arycanda, rock-cut tombs, 67 
Asca, 347 

Asia Minor, 59, 374 - 379 ; exploration, xix-xxiii 
Asine, 347; Aegean settlement, 3; houses, 7, 65, 
Temple of Apollo, 43 
Aspendus, Theatre, 310, 311, 315, 317-319 
Assos, 375; Agora, 293, 334, fig. 125; Bouleu- 
tcrion, 296, 334; excavated, xxii; heroa, 329; 
Market-hall, 293, 334; Stoa, 293; Temple of 
Athena, 46. *88, 117, 133, 22m, 257, 271, 
337 * fig. 33 ; Theatre, 298, 299, 302, 303, 306, 

312, 313, 3 1 5* 317-319 
Assur, capitals, 6o, 61 n 
Assyria, 58 

Athcniu, Proto-Ionic capital, 60 

Athens, 69, 357 - 362 ; Acropolis (in general), 

U3i 197-198. 346 , 357 - 356 , fig. 74. Pis. I, LI, 
LII; Acropolis ascent, 198, 285, fig. 74, PL 
LI; Acropolis excavated, xxi, xxii; Acropolis 
walls, 22, 65, 91, 1x3, xso, 198, 203, 204, fig* 
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74, Pis. LI, LXI; Aegean settlement, 3, 346; 
Agora (Greek), vii, xxii, 206, 361; (Roman), 
181, 289, 361; Agora gate, 285, 289; Altar of 
Apollo Pythius, 141; Altar of Athena Nike, 
186; Altars of Butcs, Hephaestus, Poseidon, 
and Zeus Hypatos, 90, 190, figs. 70, 71; 
Anaceum, 181; Arch of Hadrian, 281, 327n; 

Base of Bryaxis, 258; Bastion of Athena 
Nike, 187, 188, 198, 285; Beul6 Gate, 238n, 
285-286, fig. 74, PI. I; Bouleuterion (first), 65; 
(second), 119; (third), 206, 297; bronze palm 
tree, I57n; Cerameicus, vii, xxii, 254, 362; 
Chalcotheca, 19811, 205, fig. 74; chamber 
tombs, 27; choragic columns, 288, pis. Ill, 
LXI; choragic monuments, 236-240 (sec also 
Monuments); destruction of Athens (480), 
xi, 150; Dipylon Gate, 254, 322, 362; Dipylon 
graves, 65, 362 ; Droinos, 390; Enneacrunus, 

1 18; Erechtheum, vii, xxiii, 5511, 8rn, 9011, 
10411, 126, 13411, 138, 139, 148, 151, 16111, 
168, 16911, 175, 178-179, 18611, *187-195, 
197-199, 201, 203, 215, 22 r , 235, 238, 257, 
26on, 272. 275, 282, 284, 297, 326, 336, 340, 
360, 389, figs, 70-72, 74, Pis. I, XLV, XLVI, 
XLVII, XLVIII, XLIX, LI, LII; Fall of 
Athens (404), xi i, 212, 216; Fountain-house in 
Agora, Ii8n; golden lamp, I57n, 188; grave 
colonettes, 328; grave monuments, see Stelae; 

Hecatompedon, *71-73, 80, 89, 91, 149, 
163, I99 n , 358> LI- XX; Hecatompedos Neos, 
159, 163, fig. 74; Hephaesteum, vii, 148, 149, 
163, 165, 166, i69n, 170, I73n, *179-182, 
i86n, 336, 338,360-361, figs. 58, 67, Pis. XLI, 
XLII; houses, 7n, 41, 65, 21 1; Hydra pedi- 
ment, 71; Lenaeum theatre, i2on; Library of 
Hadrian, 281, 293; Library of Pantaenus, 293; 
Metroum, 206; Monument of Lysicrates, 
237~ 2 38, 362, Pis. LIX, LX; Monument of 
Nicias, i85n, *238-239, 286, 30911, 339, 362; 
Monument of Thrasyllus, *239, 247n, 362, 
figs. 77, 87, PI. LXI; Museum (Acropolis), 
342 ; (National) xxiv, 6n, i3n, i83n, 343, fig. 
46; Odeum of Agrippa, H9n, 319; Odeum of 
Herodes Atticus, 239n, 319, 362, PL LII; 
Odeum of Pericles, 206, 209, *211, 234, 
265, 292, 295, 362; Old Propylon, 198, 

359, fig- 74*, Older Parthenon, 72, 89n, 
*149-150, 160, 165, 166, 169, 170, 172, 
180, i86n, 198, 338, 35 ^- 359 , fig. 74; olive 
tree of Athena, 7m, i87n, 190, 191, fig. 70; 
Olympieum (earlier), *91, 134^ 169, 280, 
360; (later), xii, 106, 169, *280-281, 340, 

360, figs, 1 01, 102, PI. LXIV ; opaion tile, 
15m; Opisthodomus (The), 91, 198, figs. 
70, 71; Orchestra (Agora), 119-120; Palace of 
Erechtheus, 21-22, 58; Parapet of Athena 
Nike, 178, 187; Parthenon (first), see Heca- 
tompedon; (second), see Older Parthenon; 
(third), vii, xi, xxi, xxiii, 72, 90, io8n, non, 
Ii6n, 148, 150, 153, *159-180, 183, 185-187, 
201, 220, 336, 338, 35^-359, figs, 57, 59, 60, 1 
74, Pis. I, XXXV, XXXVIII, XXXDC, XL, 
LI, LII; Pedestal of Agrippa, 285, 326, fig. 
74, PI. L; Peisistratid temple of Athena, 22, 
7m, 72n, *90-91, 94n, 134, 149, 163, 16^ 187, 
190, 192, 198, 337, 338, figs, 70, 71, 74; 


Pinacothcca, 1980, 203, 204, fig. 75, Pis. L, 
LI; Pnyx, 362; (first), 119; (second), 206-207; 
(third), Precinct of Artemis Brauronia, I98n, 
203-205, fig. 74; Precinct of Asclcpius, 235, 
240, 360; Precinct of Dionysus Eleuthcreus, 
1 19-120, 18411, 209, 236, fig, 77; Precinct of 
Pandrosus, 189, 190, fig, 70; Precinct of 
Theseus, 18011, 181; “Pre-Erechtheum,” 7m; 
Propylaca, 57, 8m, 16m, 165-167, 169, 170, 
176, 179, 183, 18511, 186, 187, 194, *198-205, 
219, 221, 225, 257, 275, 284-285, 326, 336, 339, 
359, figs, 61, 66, 74, 75, 76, Pis. I, XLVIII, 
XLIX, L, LI, LII; Proto-Ionic capital, 6211; 

Sacking of Athens (86), xii, 21 r, 2 66; 
(a.d. 267), xii, 30911; Sacred Way, 254, 255; 
sepulchral offering tables, 122; spiral column, 
121; Stadium, 250, 251, 319-320, 362, PI. 
LXII; Stadium gate, 287; Statue of Ares, 181, 
182; Statue of Athena Hcphaestia, 179, 18011, 

1 8 1 ; Statue of Athena Lcmnia, 149; Statue of 
Athena Nike, i 85 -i 86 n; Statue of Athena 
Parthenos, xi, 149, 160, 163, 164, 178, 222, 
23611; Statue of Athena Promachos, 148-149, 
198, 21 1, fig. 74, PI. LI; Statue of Dionysus 
(marble), 239; Statue of Dionysus Eleu- 
thercus, 184; Statue of Hephaestus, 179, i8on, 

1 8 1 ; Statue of Zeus Olympius, 281; Stelae, 
362; (primitive), 65; (archaic), 121-122, 144, 
fig. 46; (classical), 212, 254-255, fig. 94; 
(Roman), 328; Stoa Basileios (Royal), 206, 
388; Stoa Poecile (Painted), 206; Stoa of 
Asclepieum, 235, 240; Stoa of Attalus, 

292-293, 361, fig. 106; Stoa of Eumenes, 
292-293, 309n, PI. LII; Stoa of Theatre, 206, 
2o8n, 209-210, 292, fig. 77; Stoas on the 
Pnyx, 240; Street of Tripods, 236; 

Temple ‘A,’ 71 ; Temple ‘Aa,* 50, 71 ; Temple 
‘B\ 4 In , 7in, 89, 91; Temple ‘C,’ 7m, 89, 
91; Temple ‘D/ 7m; Temple ‘Ef 7m, 91; 
Temple of Apollo Patrous, 22m; Temple of 
Arcs, 148, 149, 179, *181-182, i86n, 309n, 
338, 36-G Temple of Athena (Homeric), 
40, 58; Temple of Athena Nike (first), 151, 
186, 187, 359; (second), xxi, xxiii, 148, 168, 
183, *185-188, 193, 198, 203, 205, 240, 26on, 
340, 359 , 387, figs, 68, 69, 74, Pis. XLIV, LI, 
LII; Temple of Dionysus Eleuthereus (first), 
89, 120, 206, 210, fig. 77; (second), 184, 209n, 
2ion, fig. 77; Temple of Dionvsus-in-the- 
Marshes, 43; Temple of Roma and Augustus, 
284, 360, figs, 74, 103; Temple of Zeus 
Olympius, see Olympieum; Temple on the 
Ilissus (Metroum in Agrae?), 148, 158, *185, 

186, 336, 339, 360; Pl. XLIV; temporary 
shrine of Athena, 151 ; 

Theatre of Dionysus, 1 19-120, 207-210, 
21 in, 246-249, 290, 298-301, 303, 304, 307, 
309-312, 315-318, 328n, 361, fig. 77, PR. 
LX, LXI; Tholos, 205,361; Tomb of Cecrops, 
191, 192, figs. 70, 71, 74; Tomb of Dexileos, 
255» fig. 94; Tomb of Dionysius, 254; Tomb 
of Pythionice, 255; Tower of the Winds, 181 
*289-290, 32 8n, 361, 389, PI. LXVIII; trident 
marks and sea of Poseidon, i87n, 190, figs. 
70, 71; tumuli (miniature), 121; votive 
capitals, 59, 142-143, fig. 53; votive pedestals, 
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12 1, 362; walls of Athens, 362; xoanon of 
Athena, 151, 187 
Attica, 363 ; Invasion of, xii 

Baalbek, Temple of Bel, 283 
Babylon, xii, 265, 579; Palace of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 61; Theatre, 303, 304, 308, 313, 317, 

319 

Baeza (Spain), columns, I3n 
Bassae, 364-363] Statues of Apollo, 156; Temple 
of Aphrodite, 43; Temple of Apollo (first), 
43, 155n; Temple of Apollo Epicurius (second) 
vii, xxi, xxiii, 47, 96, 116, 148, 15m, *154-159, 
162-164, 166, 170, 176, 178, 180, i84n, 185, 
194, 219, 220, 234-236, 240, 292, 303, 338, 
fig. 56, Pis. XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVII; 
Temple of Artemis, 43 
Belevi, 575; Mausoleum, 329-330 
Benabii (Syria), bicolumnar monument, 32711 
Beneventum, Arch of Trajan, 31 1 
Beni-Hasan (Egypt), columns, 56 
Berlin Museums, 23n, 32n, 2i2n, 222n, 26711, 
28 8n, 342, Pis. LV, LXV, LXVII 
Berytus (Beirut), merchants from, 322 
Bithynia, xxi 

Boeotia, funerary vases, 65 
Boghazkeuy, lily capital, 60 
Bosra, colonnaded streets, 335 
Boston Museum, 88 n, I22n, 141, 342 
Butrinto (Albania), Odeum, 319 
Byblus, sarcophagus, 60 

Byzantium, xii, 336; colonised, 37; bum 
temple, 15 1 


Calauria (Poros) ; 363 , stoas, 240 
Calydon, 368] excavated, vii, xxii; Herouni, 
15m, 329; Temple of Apollo Laphrius, 52, 
82n; Temple of Artemis Laphria (earlier), 
52; (later) 218; Temple of Dionysus, 5211 
Camarina, 382 ; colonised, 37; destroyed, 112, 
216; Temple, 11211 

Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, 28711 

Canaan, Canaanites, 60 

Candia Museum, xxiv. Pis. IV, VII, IX 

Capua, votive capital, 144 

Caranis, 381 

Caria, Carians, 58 

Carlsruhe Museum, 32n 

Carthaea (Ceos), 371 

Carthage, Carthaginians, xii, 69, 100, 10 in, 104, 
105, 112, I 22 n, 216, 33011 
Caryac, Sanctuary of Artemis, 254 
Carystus, Stele, 212 
Catana, colonised, 37 

Caulonia, 382 ; opaion tile, 15 111; sima, 8m; 
Temple, H2n 

Ccphallcnia, Aegean settlement, 3 
Chacronca, Battle of, xii, 216, 265; Lion 
monument, 257; Theatre, 316 
Chalccdon, colonised, 37 
Chalcis, coloniser, xi, 37 
Chalia, Aegean settlement, 3 
Chios, yji\ neolithic settlement, 4; Temple of 
Apollo PhAnaeui, 132, 229 


Chryse, Temple of Apollo Smintheus, 272-275, 
340, fig. 98 
Cimmerians, 40 

Clazomenae, sarcophagi, 144-145 
Cnidus, 373; city plan, 263; Lion tomb, I04n, 
257, 329; Statue of Aphrodite, 284n; Temple, 
283-284, 340 

Cnossus, 59, 346] Aegean settlement, 3; beehive 
hypogeum, 15; destroyed, 22; excavated, vii, 
xxiv; house model, 46; Little palace, 16; 
Neolithic stratum, 4; Palace of Minos 
(earlier), 15; (later), 9-13, 326, fig. 5, Pis. V, 
VI, VII, VIII, IX; Royal villa, 16; Skoteino 
cave, 24; “Temple fresco,” 13, 24, PI. IX; 
Temple tomb, 28; Tholos tombs, 28n; 
“Town mosaic,” 4-5, 22, Pi. IV 
Colophon, 373] Baths, 322; opaion tile, 15m; 
tholos tomb, 28 

Constantinople, Hagia Sophia, 326; renamed, 
xii. 

Copenhagen, Glyptotek, i59n 
Corcyra, 368] Altar of Artemis, 117-118; 
colonised, xi, 37; excavated, vii, xxiii; Temple 
at Kardaki, 92; Temple of Artemis (“Gorgon 

temple”), 55, *73-75, 92, 274, fig. 25; Tomb 
of Menecrates, 122; votive capitals, 122, 144 
Corinth, 69, 363] Acanthus columns, 253m, 
Acrocorinth, 288; Aegean settlements, 3; 
Agora, 240; Amphitheatre, 310, 315, 319; 
Baths, 321; coloniser, xi, 37; destroyed, xii, 

266, 288, 322; excavated, vii, xxii; Fountain in 
Agora, 1 18; Fountain of Glauce, 118; Fountain 
of Pirene, 118, I57n, 288; Fountain of Upper 
Pirene, 288; invention of pediments, 43; 
Lechaeum Road, 335; North market, 241, 
294; North-west stoa, 290; Odeum, 319; 
opaion tile, 15m; Porpylaca of Agora, 3270; 
refounded by Romans, xii; shaft graves, 25; 
South Stoa, 240-241; Temple (colossal), 9on, 
218; Temple (oracle), 4111, 89; Temple of 
Apollo, *89-92, 166, 337, fig. 35, PL XXII; 
Theatre, 299, 300, 307, 309, 310, 312, 314- 
319 

Corone (Longa), 363] Temple of Apollo 
Corynthius, votive capital, 121 
Cos, 371; Altar of Asclepius, 288; Battle of, 
29011; Charmylcum, 329; colonised, 37; 
excavated, vii, xxii; Temple of Asclepius 
(Doric), 268; (Ionic), 273 
Crete, Cretans, xi, 1, 2, 59, 345 - 34 $* 37 l * n ?°- 
litliic settlement, 4. See also list of Cretan sites 
above (p. 399) 

Crimisa, 382 ; Temple of Apollo Alius, 84, 86, 

267, fig. 3 1 

Croton, 382 ; colonised, 37; Temple of Hera 
Lacinia, 8in, *110, 165 
Cumae, 382 \ colonised, xi, 37 
Cyaneae, rock-cut tombs, 67 
Cyprus, 60 , 346 % 372 \ Aegean raids, 2; colonised, 
36; excavated, vii, xxi, xxii; orientalising 
motifs, 59, 6o, 63; source of copper, 1, 3 
Cyrene, 381; colonised, xvii, 37; column oi 
Protomcdes, 25311; excavated, xxi, xxii, 86n; 
Statue of Zeus, 88; Temple of Apollo (earlier), 
86; (later), 220-221, 267; Temple of Zeus, 
86-88 
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Cyzicus, 373; Amphitheatre, 319; charioteer 
frieze, 144; Temple of Apollonis, 278-279; 
Temple of Hadrian, 283 


Da-u-Dukhtar (Persia), rock-cut tomb, 2ygn 
Damascus, 60; colonnaded streets, 335 
Daulus, Phocicon, 119 

Delian Confederacy (first), xi, 123, 147, 216; 

(second), xii, 216; Festival, xi, i84n 
Delos, 572; Aegean ivories, 23n; “Agoras” of 
the Italians and of the Poseidoniastae, 322; 
annexed by Athens, xii, 285; Bouleutcrion, 
206; Cave temple, 24n; decline, 266; exca- 
vated, vii, xviii, xxii; Exedra of Mcthridates, 
3 2 7> 3 2 9; Hippodrome, 251; houses, 279, 
322-325, fig. 1 1 8, PI. LXX; Hypostylc hall, 
2 94- 2 95; Letoum, 127; magazine hall, 10411; 
Naxian columns, 143; Naxian house, 142; 
Palaestra, 320; Pedestals of Antiochus and 
Philetaerus, 326; “Sanctuary of the Bulls” 
(Pythium?), 18411, 290, 292, fig. 105; South- 
west propylon, 285; Statue (collossus) of 
Apollo, 133; Statues (Seven), 183-184; Stoa 
of Antigonus, 290n, 291-292; Stoa of Philip, 
170, 291; Temple of Apollo (arachaic), 38 133 * 
(Athenian), 96, 148, *183-184, 194, 203, 221! 
339, PI. XLIII; (peripteral), 155^ *184, *221, 
267, 339; Temple of Isis, 270; Theatre, 2o8n 
298-300, 302, 303, 305, 306, 312, 3 r 3 , 316, 
317, 319; treasuries, 205; votive capitals, 142- 
H3,/ig. 53 

Delphi, 368—369*1 Acanthus column, 238, 
253-254, 276, fig. 93; Aetolian monument, 
327; Altar of Apollo, 141; apsidal shrine, 4m* 
Argive Niche (earlier), 212; (later), 2i2n, 
253; Athenian Stoa, 142, 186; Athenian 
Treasury, xxiii, *117, 338, PI. XXIX; bi- 

P? ™,n 10 n U T CntS ’- I36n ’ 235n > ^ 2 ^327, 

PI. XXVIII; Bouleutenon, up; Clazomenian 

Treasury *13 9_ U o , IJ7; Cnidian Lesche, 
206; Cnidian Treasury, *138-139, 223, fig. 

50, Corinthian Treasury, 116; Cyrenaic 
Treasury, 233; Daochus monument, 2sr 
Done Treasury m Precinct of Athena, 20s •’ 
excavated, vii, xxii; Gymnasium, 251, 321, 

f!' H £5 oum - 329; Marathon base, 117- 
Massiliot Treasury, ! 3 8n, * z 3 9 - X 4 °, I5?> flg ’ 

50, PI. XXXIII; Messenian Victory monu- 
ment, 211-212; Museum, Pis. XXXII LIX* 
Naxian column, 143, PI. XXXIII; Niche of 
Crater u s 25 3; Palaestra, 251, PI. II; Pedestals 
f Aemihus Paullus, Attalus, Eumenes, and 
Prusias, 326; Plataean tripod, 21 1 2 o 
Precinct of Apollo, PI. XXVIII; Precinct of 
Athena Pronaea, 205, 234; raided by Gauls 
xn; Sicyoman Treasury, u6n, 1/7, 205 
Siphman Treasury, 94, i 34> *138-139; I42 n 

Pb i? • JUK xxx,,; „*“& 

Pis 11 , XXVIII, Spartan niche, 212, 23 5 n 
253, spiral column, 121; Stadium, 250 20 
299, 320; Stoa of Attalus, 292, PI. XXVIII- 

1Z CU 1JT^ (earlier), 78, * ii6 - II7 ; 

/u 5 * (k ter X 205; Temple of Apollo 

£ 0 7 T e 86 C Vfifth 1 ° ; .^" mitlve )- 41 ; (fourth), 

’ 7I ’ 86 ’ < fifth )> x ». *91-92, 155, 170, 217; 


(sixth), 91, *217-218, 339, PI. XXVIII 
Temple of Athena Pronaea (first), 5611, 72-73 
fig, 24; (second), 92, 338; (third), 217, 221 
Theatre, PI. XXVIII; Theban Treasury, 233 
Tholos (earlier), 117, 205m 234, PL XXIX 
(later), 17m, 219, 234-236, Pis. LVII, LIX. 
Demetrias (Pagasae), j6g; painted stelae, 328 
Dendra, J47; Aegean settlement, 3; chambei 
tombs, 7n, 270 

Der-cl-Bahari (Egypt), columns, 56) 

Didyma, 377; altar, 133; destroyed, 229; excavated, 
vii, xxii; smaller anta capitals, 13311; Statue 
of Apollo, 233; Temple of Apollo (earlier), 
88, *133-134, 137, 224, PL XXXI; (later), 
10311, 106, 170, 222n, 227, *229-233, 2350, 
236, 259, 271, 274, 280, 283, 340, figs, 83, 84, 
Pis. LV, LVI, LVII, LVIII 
Dimini, 346; Aegean settlement, 3; houses, 8 
Diocaesarea, Temple of Zeus Olbius, 280 
Djambazli (Cilicia), Heroum, 329 
Dodona, 38, 369 

Dorians, xi, 2, 8n, 36, 37, 39, 40, 50, 58, 65, 322 
Dorylaeum, Stele, 144 

Dreros, 37* > Temple of Apollo Dclphinius 45 
4 6 

Dura-Europus, 379; city plan, 330 
Dystus, 372; houses, 21 1 
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Ecbatana (Persia), 233 

P£YPt> 2, 380—381 ; annexed by Rome, 266; 

architectural motifs, 58, 59, 124-216, 328 
Eleusis, 347 , 363 ; Aegean settlement, 3; Aegean 
temple, 24, Il3n, 2790, fig. 10; destroyed, xii; 
excavated, vii, xxii; Porch of Philon, 169 

17m, *233, 241, fig. 73, PI. LX VI; Precinct of 
Demeter, PL LX VI; Propylaea (Greater) 

-3V 2 *5’ 326, PL LXVI; (Lesser), Lx,’ 
286-287, fig. 104, Pis. LXV, LXVII; Teles- 
terion or Hall of the Mysteries (primitive), 

3§ ’ m 3n; ( Peisis tratid), 113 ; (transitional),’ 
195; (Penclean), 148, *195-196, 211, 234, 243 

294, 295, fig. 73; Temple of Artemis Pro^ 
pylaea, 270, 339, PL LXVI: triumphal arches 

327n 

Eh^ 365; Agora, 264; Corcyraean stoa, 264; 
Hellanodiceum, 264; Temple of Athena i 7Q - 
terracotta triglyphs, 53; Theatre, 299, 302 

304-306, 316; Tomb of Oxylus 53 
Emporium, 383 

Ephesus, 373-376; Agora, 33 2, fig. 122; Altar of 
Artemis, 40; Arcadiane street, 331, 332, 315- 

colomsed, 36, 123; Court of Verulanus 

3 L: 33 , 2 ’ t eXCava T te L d > xxiii; Gymnasia,’ 
322n, 331-333; Library of Celsus, 293 332- 

Nymphaeum (“Temple of Claudius”), 289’ 
i i-wT’ i3 V St ? d ! um ' 320 > 333; Streets, 

‘IV r } ’ f ’ 4“’ r27: 47. 127; 

(D, Croesus), xn, 81, 82n, 91, i 2 6n, *127- 

l66n ’ I93 ’ 222 -224, 339, figs 

48, 81. PI. XXX; (‘E,’ Alexander), vH, x4 
274-277 ’ 2*70’ * 223-225, 22 7 . 22 9 . 231, 26on,’ 

LrV LVI Thear 3 ’ 333 ’ 34 °’ 389 ’ &S ' 8l > Pls - 
' LVI> Theatre - 2 99. 302, 303, 305, 306, 
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308-309, 311, 304-317. 319 , 332 , fig. 113, PI. 
LXIX 

Epidaurus, 365-366; excavated, xxii; Hotel 
(Katagogion), 251, fig, 91; Odeum, 319; 
Palaestra, 320, fig. 116; Propylaea (North), 
23511, 286; Propylaea of Palaestra, 285, 320, 
fig. 1 16; Stadium, 250, 251; Statue of Asclep- 
ius, 218; Stoa, 240; Temple of Asclepius, 218, 
258, 339; Temples of Aphrodite, Artemis, and 
Themis, 221; Theatre, I20n, 244-246, 248n, 
298, 299, 303, 304, 306, 312, 317 . 3 i 9 . 
fig. 90, PI. LXII; Tholos, 235-236, 286, fig. 85, 
PL LVIII 

Eretria, 372 ; coloniser, 37; Temple of Apollo 
Daphnephorus (earlier), 41; (later), 82n, 91; 
Theatre, 2iin, 249, 298-300, 303-307. 312, 
314, 317, 318, tumulus, 328 
Erythrae, colonised, 36 
Euboea, 372 

Euromus (Ayakli, Jackly), Temple of Zeus, 
278n, 282, 340 
Eutresis, 346; houses, 5, 13n 


Florence, Francis vase, 73 

Gadara, colonnaded streets, 335 
Gasi, Temple, 41 
Galatia, xxi 
Gauls, xii 

Gela, 108, 383; colonised, 37; destroyed, 112, 
216; sarcophagi, 145; Temple, H2n 
Gerasa, colonnaded streets, 336; monumental 

arch, 276n 

Gla, 346; Aegean settlement, 3; Palace, 21; 
Walls, 23 n 

Golgoi, Proto-Ionic capital, 60, PL XVIII 
Gonnos, 369; Temple of Athena Polias, 41 

Gordium, 376 ; simas, 64 
Gortyna, 371 ; curved building, 206; Odeum, 
206; Temple of Apollo Pythius, 46, 269 
Goths, xii 

Goumia, 346; Aegean settlement, 3; bricks, I2n; 

house tombs, 34; Megaron, 22; Palace 15 
Granicus, Battle of the, 265 


Herulians, xii, 238, 285, 309n 
Himera, 383; Battle of, xi, 69, 10m, 104, 108; 
colonised, 37; destroyed, 112, 216; excavated, 
xxiii; Temple of Victory, 83n, *108-111, 338 
Hipponium, 383; Doric temple, Ii2n; Ionic 
temple, 138 
Hissarlik. See Troy 
Hittites, 36, 60, 121 
Homolium, 369 ; Temple, 53 

Iassus, Theatre, 316, 317 
Icaria, Precinct of Dionysus, 119 
Ida (Mt.), Kamares cave, 24 
Idalium, Proto-Ionic capital, 60 
Ilium, 3 

Ionia, Ionians, 36, 44, 50, 58; Revolt, xi, 123, 

127, 135, 136 

Isopata, Royal tomb, 28, 3511, 66 
Issus, Battle of, 265 

Istanbul Museum, 62n, 88n, I 45 n » 26711, 275n, 
282n, 343, fig, 21, Pis. XVIII, LXIII 
Italy, 381-385; colonisation, 37-38: explored 
xix-xxiii 

Ithaca, Palace of Odysseus, 22 

Jerusalem, Temple of Jehovah, 60, 61, I54n, 
268-269 

Juktas (Mt.), sanctuary, 24 

Kanawat, colonnaded streets, 336 

Kamak (Egypt), columns, 1311, 56 

Karphi, Aegean settlement, 3 ; altar, 39 

Katura (Syria), bicolumnar monument, 3270 

Kavousi, tholos tombs, 65 

Kefr Ruma (Syria), bicolumnar monument, 

327n 

Khorsabad, Palace of Sargon, 61 

Khurka (Persia), Temple, 279 

Korakou (Corinth), 347; Aegean setdement, 3; 

houses, 6, 7, figs, 3» 4 

Koumo, Temple (in-antis), 270; (peripteral), 
268 

Koumasa, grave circle, 29n 


Hagia Marina, Aegean setdement, 3 
Hagia Triada, 345; grave circle, 29m, Megaron, 
22; Palace, 13, 2in; stone rhyton, 13, PI. VII 
Hagios Onouphrios, grave circle, 29n 

Halae, 369 • * » 

Halicarnassus, 376; Agora, 263 ; Budrum castle, 1 
2580; city plan, 263; colonised, 37; Mauso- 
• leum, xii, 12811, 220, 223, *257-261, 275, 330, 
340, Pis. LV, LXIH; statue of Ares, 223 

r r Temple of Ares, 223 , 2600 
Hemeroscopion, colonised, xvii, 37 
Heraclea-onrthe-Latmos, 377V Bouleuterion, 


art; 
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Labranda, Temple of Zeus, 278, 283n 
Lagina, 577; Temple of Hecate, 282 
Lagon, Temple, 279 
Lamptrae, Stele, 122 
Langaza, tumulus, 328 
Laodicea-ad-Lycum, Stadium, 320 
Larisa-on-the-Hermos, 577; excavated, vii, xxii; 
Palace, 121; simas, 64, n6n; Temple, 40, 43, 
61-64, PL XVIII; temple model, 63 
Lato, 371 

Lebadea, 369; Temple of Zeus Basileus, xii, 
410268 

Lemnos, 372; false site of Labyrinth, 1240; 
fountain-house models, 65 ; neolithic settlo- 
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Lesbos, 372; neolithic settlement, 4; Temple of 
Apollo Bresaeus, 88n, 271 
Leucas, 346: Aegean settlement, 3; cist graves, 
26n 

Lianokladi, Aegean settlement, 3 ; houses, 7 
Limyra, rock-cut tombs, 67 
Lindian Chronicle cited, 76n 
Lindos, 373; excavated, xxii; Propylon, 285; 
Temple of Athena, 76 

Locri Epizephyrii, 383; colonised, 37; Doric 
Temple (Casa Marafioti), 8in, *98, 138, fig. 
39; Ionic Temple (Maraza, earlier), 45, 49; 
(later), 94, *136-138, 193, 339, fig. 49 
London, British Museum, xx, xxi, 32n, I27n, 
I28n, 13m, 13211, 14411, I45n, 15611, I58n, 

i62n, I78n, i83n, 18711, 18911, I93n, 1940, 

22on, 222n, 224n, 22511, 239n, 257n, 2580, 

259n, 26on, 26111, 28611, 29on, 326n, 342-343, 
figs. 23, Pis. XVI, XXX, XLVII, LV, LVI 
Lusoi, 366; Temple of Artemis, 270-271 
Lycia, Lycians, 58, 123, 374; Sarcophagus 

(see Sidon); tombs, 66-68, 144 

Ly cosura, 366; Megaron, 287; Temple of Des- 
poena, 268n, 269 

Lydia, Lydians, xi, 36, 66, 123 ; tombs, 66 


Macedonia, Macedonians, xii, xxi, 216, 346, 370 
Maenace, colonised, 37 

Magasa, house, fig. 1 ; Neolithic remains, 4n 
Magnesia-ad-Maeandrum, 141, 377; Agora, 334, 
fig- I2 4 ; Altar of Artemis Leucophryene, 
274n, 288; excavated, xxii; Stadium, 320; 
Stoa, 292; Temple of Artemis Leucophryene 
(earlier), 40, 136, 274; (later), 26on, *274-276, 
282, 340, fig. 99, PI. LXV; Temple of Zeus 
Sosipolis and Tyche, *273, 276, 283, fig. 124; 
Theatre, 250, 298, 299, 303, 306, 308, 309, 
312, 314, 315, 317 

Mallia, 346; Aegean settlement, 3; Palace, 15 
Mallorca, Talayots, I3n 
Mantinea, 366; Doric capital, 121 
Marathon, Battle of, xi, 69, 117, 123, 149, 150, 
198, 211, 212; Tumulus, 212 
Massiha, 355; colonised, xvii, 37, 123; house, 7n 

Medeibiyeh (Transjordan), Proto-Ionic capital 
60 


Megalopolis, 366; excavated, xxii; Statue of 
Apollo Epicurius, 156; Stoa of Philip, 264, 
292; Theatre, 249-250, 298, 30on, 303, 307, 
314 , 3 i$; Thersilion, 242-243, 250, 298, 303m 
307, fig. 89 

Megara, coloniser, 37; Fountain-house of 
Theagenes, 118 


Megara Hyblaea, 383 ; colonised, 37; Temple 
U2n, Votive capital, 144 

Megiddo (Syria), incense stand, 61; Proto-Ionic 
capitals, 60 


Messene, 366; Bouleutcrion (Synedrion), 297; 

I Stadium, 250; Temple (in-antis), 270; Temple 
of Artemis Limnatis, 280 
Messenia, 347, 366 

Metapontum, 383; colonised, 37; excavated, xx; 
Tavole Paladine, 97, 338, PI. XXIII; Temple 
of Apollo, 97, 98; Temple of Hera, 53; votive 
capital, 144 

Midea, Aegean settlement, 3; walls, 23n 
Miletus, 377; Aegean settlement, 3; Altar of 
Poseidon (Monodendri), 140, fig. 51; altars 
(small), 141; Bouleutcrion, io4n, 296-297, 
fig. 109; city plan, 212-214, 333~334. fig. 123 ; 
colonised, 36; coloniser, 37; destroyed, xi, 
212; excavated, xxi, xxii; friezes from Hier- 
onda and Karakeuy, 144; Heroum, 297, fig. 
109; houses, 65, Monument (fountain-house?) 
of Laodicc, 288-289; North Agora, 264, 

333 - 334 , hg. 123; Nymphaeum, 288; 
Propylon of Bouleutcrion, 287, 297, fig. 109; 
South Agora, 334, fig. 123; Stadium, 250, 
251; Stadium gate. 287; Stoas, 264; Temple at 
Kalabek-tepc, 134, i85n; Temple of Athena, 
I 3 b, 137; Theatre, 306, 308, 314-317; tripods 
in Bouleuterion, 327 
Minorca, Talayots, I3n 
Minyans, xi, 2, 8n 

Mochlos, 346; Aegean settlement, 3; house 
tombs, 34 

Molycrion, Temple of Poseidon, 169, 220 

Mosul-Diarbekr, Kurdish houses, 5n 

Munich Museum, 611, 1070, 343, PI. IV 

Mycenae, 347, 366; Aegean settlement, 2, 3 ; 

altar, 5 in?; chamber tombs, 7n, 26-27, fig. 

1 2; excavated, xxiv, i7n; gold temple plaque, 

24; Grave circle, 26, fig. u ; intaglio, 7n; ivory 

tusk, I3n, 59, Lion Gate, 23, 56, 66, 67, fig. 11, 

Pis. XI, XII; Lion Tomb, 29; Palace 17—18, 

fig. 8; shaft graves, 25-26; silver rhyton, 22; 

Temple, 18, 50-51, 58; Theatre, 34n, 316, 

317; Tholos tombs, 29-33; Tomb of Aegis- 

thus, 29; Tomb of Agamemnon, 2on, 25n 

56, fig. 13, Pis. XIII, XV, XVI; Tomb 

of Clytemnestra, 30-33, 34 n, Pis. XIII, XIV; 

Tomb of the Genii, 30; walls of citadel, 23, 

25, Pis. XI, XIV, walls of town, 23 n 

Mylasa, Temple of Roma and Augustus, 276- 

277, Tomb, 330, PI. LXXI; votive column 
282 * 

Myra, rock-cut tombs, 67, PI. XIX; Theatre 
311,316,318 

Mysia, 123 

Mytilenc, Proto-Ionic capital, 61-62; Theatre 
308 * 

Myus, Temple of Apollo, *127, 140, i85n 


Melos (Phylakopi), 346; Aegean settlement, 2 3* 
house model, 6, 7 n, PL IV; houses, 5, 7, 22 : 
Palace, 22; Walls, 2 3 n ' 

Merndi, 347; Aegean settlement, 3; ivories, 23; 
Tholos tomb, 33-34 

Mesara, 346; grave circles, 4, 29 
Mesopotamia, 59 

Messa, 372; Temple of Aphrodite, 272, 274, 275, 
340 


Nape, Temple, 61-64 

Naples, colonised, 37; merchants from, 322* 
Odeum, 319 J ’ 

Nashville (Tennessee), copy of Parthenon, i64n 
Nwicratis, 381; colonised, 123; excavated, xxh; 
emple of Apollo (earlier), *125-126 111 

nt 135 i’- 15 I93, 47 ; ( 1 -iter), 134 

Naupha Aegean settlement, 3 ; chamber tombs 
7n; Museum, 32n 
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Naxos, 373; Aegean settlement, 3; Temple of 1 
Dionysus, 132, 139 
Naxos (Sicily), colonised, 37 
Neandria, 377; Temple, 40, 45, *61-64, figs. 
21 , 22 

Neapolis (Kavalla), 3 70; Parthenon, 136, 137, 
326 

Nemea, 366; excavated, xxii; Temple of Zeus, 
165, 220, 339, PL LIII 

New Pleuron, Theatre, 299, 303, 304, 312, 313, 

3 16, 317 

New York, Metropolitan Museum, 12211, 18911, 

22 7 n» 343 , PI. XVIII 

Niausta, tumulus, 328, 370 
Nicaea, city plan, 330 
Nimrud, ivories, 60 
Nippur, Hellenistic house, 3^5, 379 
Notium, 377; Bouleuterion, 296 
Nysa, 377 

Oeniadae, 370 ; Baths, 322; Theatre, 21 in, 249, 
298, 299, 303, 304, 306, 312, 316 
Oenoe, Battle of, 212 
Olba, 378; colonnaded streets, 335 
Olbia, 371 ; colonised, xvii; city plan, 212 
Olympia, 366-367; Aegean settlement, 3; Altar 
of Zeus, 38, 39, 1 17; apsidal houses, 6, fig. 44; 
Bouleuterion, 4m, 65, 89n, 118-119, fig. 44; 
circular altar, 118; excavated, vii, xix, xxi, 
xxii; Exedra of Herodes Atticus, 288, fig. 44; 
Geloan Treasury, 115-116, figs. 44, 45; 
Gymnasium, 321, fig. 44; Heraeum (first), 47; 

(second), 47, *53-58, 77n, 86, 89, 151. *53> 
156, 174, 277, 282, 337, figs. 19, 44, PI. XVII; 
House of Oenomaus, 53; houses (Aegean), 
6; Leonidaeum, 251, fig. 44; Megarian 
Treasury, 116; Messenian Victory Monument, 
I52n, 211-212; Metapontine Treasury, 116; 
Metroum, 220, 339, fig- 44; Palaestra, 320, fig. 
44; Philippeum, 236, 238, 258, 284, figs. 44, 
86; Precinct of Zeus, 113, fig. 44; Propylon of 
Gymnasium, 321; Selinuntine Treasury, 116; 
Shrines of Myron, 4m; Sicyonian Treasury, 
116, 159; sima, 8in; Stadium, 250-251, 319, 
fig. 44; Stadium Gate, 287; Statue of Hermes, 
55n; Statue of Zeus Olympius, 88, 149, 153, 
I54n, 183, 268; Stoa Poecile (Echo Colon- 
nade), 240, fig. 44; Syracusan Treasury, 116; 

Temple of Zeus, 53, *I5*-I53, 155, I5<*. *59, 
162, 164, 165, 218, 220, 222, 268-269, 338, 
figs. 44, 55, PL XXXIV; Treasuries, 115, fig. 
44; votive capital, 15611 

Olynthus, 370 ; city plan, 214, 330, fig. 78; 
excavated, vii, xxii; houses, 21 1, 252-253, 
322-325, fig. 92; opaion tile, 15m 
Orange, Theatre, 31m 

Orchomenus (Arcadian), 367; Bouleuterion, 206 
Orchomenus (Boeotian), 546; Aegean settle- 
ment, 3; houses, 5, 6, fig. 2; Palace, 21; 
Tholos tomb (“Treasury of Minyas”), 30-32, 
34, PI. XVI 

Oropus, 363 ; Temple of Amphiaraus, 269; 
Theatre, 299, 300, 302-306, 308, 313, 314, 316, 
fig. 1 12 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, 13 3” 


Pacstum, 383-384; Altars of Poseidon, 92, 117; 
Basilica, 56, *92-97, 100, no, 144, 169, 337, 
figs. 36, 37, 60, PL XXIII; colonised, 37; 
excavated and studied, vii, xix-xx; Temple of 
Dc meter, 8211, *92-98, 100, 194, 338, figs. 36, 
38; Temple of Peace, 271, 279; Temple of 
Poseidon, 7311, *no-in, 163, 338, fig. 36, 
PL XXV 

Pagasae, 369; Temple, 221 n. See also Demetrias 
Palaikastro, 346-371; Aegean settlement, 3; 
bricks, I2n; house tombs, 34; Temple of 
Dictaean Zeus, 4611, 64 

Palatitza, Palace, 325-326, fig. 119; tumulus, 328 
Palermo Museum, 8 in, PL XXI 
Palestine, 60 
Pallantium, Temple, 53 

Palmyra, colonnaded streets, 336; Corinthian 
capitals, 15711 
Panticapaeuin, 371 
Paphos, Temple of Aphrodite, 38 
Paris, Louvre, 8811, I78n, 22911, 27511, Pis. 
LVI, LVIII 

Paros, 373 ; Aegean settlement, 3; apsidal shrine, 
4m, 233-234; explored, xviii; houses, 6; 
Temple of Athena, 132-133, 139, 234n 
Patara, Theatre, 316, 317 
Patras, Odeum, 31m. 319 
Pazarli, 378 ; terracotta revetment, 64 
Pella (Macedonian), tumulus, 328 
Pella (Syrian), colonnaded streets, 336 
Peloponnesian War, xi, xii, 155, 160, 190, 196, 
204, 208, 216 

Perachora, 363 ; excavated, xxii; house models, 
27n, 41-42, 65, Stoa, 240; Temple of Hera 
Acraea (first), 41; (second), 92; Temple of 
Hera Limenia, 43 

Pergamum, 378; Acropolis, 287, 331, fig. 121, 
Pl. LXXI; Altar of Zeus, 231, 274m *287-288, 
292, 331, Pis. LXVII, LXXI; Amphitheatre, 
319; annexed by Rome, 266; Arsenal, 290; 
excavated, xxii; Corinthian temple, 321; Ionic 
temple on gymnasium terrace, 267n, 273n; 
Ionic temple on theatre terrace, 273 n, 321; 
Library, 293, 331; Panegyric gymnasium, 321; 
Royal palaces, 282, 326, 331; Statue of Athena 
Parthenos, 293; Stoa of Athena Polias, 268n, 
292, 293 ; Temple of Athena Polias, *267-268, 
292, 331, 339; Temple of Dionysus, 269-270, 
339; Temple of Hera Basileia, 270; Theatre, 
210, 307, 309, 314-317, 319, 331 , PI. LXXI; 
Trajaneum, 282; Triple gymnasium, 321, 331 
Pcrge, Stadium, 320; Theatre, 316, 317 
Persepolis, Palace and Tomb of Darius, 62n, 
64 ; Palace of Xerxes, 62n 
Persia, Persians, xi, xxiv, 59, 69, 91, 123, 125, 
127, 13411, I35n, 150, 195, 198, 216, 226, 262, 
265; Persian Wars, 135, 147, 149, 198 
Pessinus, Circus and Theatre, 320 
Petsofa, sanctuary, 24 

Phaestus, 345-346; Aegean settlement, 3; Disk, 
68n; Palace (earlier), 15; (later), ion, 14— 1 5, 
fig. 6, PL IX; Temple of Rhea, 46 
Pharsalus, Battle of, 289 
Phellus, rock-cut tombs, 67 
Pherae, 370 

Philadelphia (Egypt), 381 
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Philae, Temple of Augustus, 271, 279, 381 
Philippi, 370 
Phlya, Telesterion, 196 
Phocaea, colonised, 36; coloniser, 37 
Phoenicia, Phoenicians, 37, 58-60 
Phrygia, Phrygians, 36, 38, 66, 123; rock-cut 
tombs, 66 

Pinara, rock-cut tombs, 67 
Piraeus, 363 ; Arsenal, *241-242, 290, fig. 88; 
city plan, 214; Ship-sheds, 242; Theatre, 3oon, 
302-304, 307, 312, 316, 317 
Plataea, Battle of, xi, 69, 150, 187; Hotel 
(Katagogion), 251; Oath of, 150, 159; Temple 
of Athena Areia, 179; Tripod (see Delphi) 
Platanos, grave circle, 29n 
Pompeii, 384 ; colonised, 37; Doric temple, 
84-85; houses, 324, 325; incrustation style, 
325; mural painting, 277n; Odeum (Teatro 
coperto), 319; opaion tile, 15m; Theatre 
(Teatro scoperto), 304, 307, 309n, 310 
Pompeiopolis, colonnaded streets, 335 
Poseidonia. See Paestum 
Pozzuoli, merchants from, 322 
Praesus, 371 ; houses, 65; simas, 64; tholos tombs, 
65 

Priene, 273, 378; Acropolis, 263; Agora, 263, 
264, 334 11 ; Agora for produce, 334; Altar of 
Athena Polias, 274, 288; city plan, 262-263, 
330, fig. 96; Ecclesiasterion, 295-296, fig. 108; 
excavated xxi, xxii; houses, 322-323,325, fig. 

1 17; opaion tile, 15m; Palaestra, 263, 320; 
Pedestals, 326, fig. 120; Propylaeum of 
Athena, 286, fig. in; Stadium; 250, 263, 320; 
Statue of Athena Polias, 222; Stoas, 264, 292; 
Temple of Asclepius, 223 ; Temple of Athena 
Polias, 170, *221-223, 227, 229, 231, 258-260, 
263, 271, 340, fig. 80, hi, PI. LV; Theatre, 
263, 298, 299, 301, 303, 305-308, 312-314, 

317, 318, fig. hi, PI. LX IX 

Prinias, 371; Temple ‘A,’ 45-47, 59, 64 

Pseira, 346; Aegean settlement 3 

Psychro, Dictaean cave, 24 

Ptous (Mt.), 370 ; Temple of Apollo, 218 

Pydna, Battle of, 326; tumulus, 328 

Pylos (Messenian), 347; Aegean settlement, 3 ; 

excavated, xxiv; Palace of Nestor, 21; shaft 
graves, 25 

Pylos (Triphylian), Aegean settlement, 3 ; Tholos 
tombs, 29, 34 

Rakhmani, Aegean settlement, 3 ; houses, 6, 7 
Ramath Rahel (Judea), relief, 60 
Rhamnus, 363 ; Statue of Nemesis, 182—183; 
Temple of Nemesis (earlier), 88, fig 34’ 
(later), 148, 149, 169, *181-183, 339 
Rhegium, 384, colonised, 37, 123 
Rhodes, 373-, Aegean settlement, 3; city plan, 
214, colonised, 37; commercial supremacy, 

Rim, Aegean settlement, 3 ; house, 6 
Rome, Romans, 265-266; Acanthus, column, 
253n; Arch of Titus, 277m 311; Cancellaria 
Palace, 31m; Capitolium, 280; Chemaera 
“Pita], 31m; Portico of Octavius, X57n- 
Terme Museum, 159m Theatre of Pompey’ 
308, 310; Villa Albani collection, i8 3 n 
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Russia (Crimea), 371 

Sagalassus, Temple of Antoninus Pius, 283, 340 
Temple of Apollo Clarius, 278; Theatre, 309 

315-317 

Sakje-Gozu (Syria), reliefs, 60 
Salamis (Attica), Battle of, xi, 69, 123 
Salamis (Cyprus), bracket capital, 29011 
Salonica, Arch of Galerius, 32711 
Samaria, 380; colonnaded streets, 336; ivories, 
60; Proto-Ionic capitals, 60 
Samos, 373', altars (small), 141; Altars of Hera, 
39-40, 65, 124, 134, 136, 140; Aqueduct of 
Polycrates, 118; excavated, xxii, 7511; house 
model, 41, 65; neolithic settlement, 4; 

Propylon, 65; sarcophagus, 145; school of 
sculpture, 123; South building, 142; Statue of 
Hera, 40, 46; stelae, 144, fig. 54; Stoas, 134, 
142; Temple of Hera (primitive), 40, 45-46, 
48; (earlier, Rhoccus), 75, *124-125, 127-129, 
136, 224; (later. Polycrates), 91, 106, 12611, 
*134-137, 170, 193, 229n, 271, 275, 276, 
339; Temples, Roman, 136 
Samothrace, 373; Arsinoeum, 284; excavated, 
xxi; Doric temple (?), 22m ; Ionic anta 
capital, 144; Ptolemaeum, 286; Temple of the 
Cabiri (earlier), 221, 236; (later), 4m, 269; 
Victory, 327 

Sardis, 378-, captured by Ionians, 226; captured 
by Persians, 123; chamber tombs, 66; exca- 
vated, xxii; Lydian building, 2270; Temple of 
Artemis-Cybele, 38, 170, *225-229, 231, 
242n, 259, 271, 274, 275, 283, 33711, 340, fig. 
82, PI. LIII; tumuli, 66 
Sarmatian Costobocs, xii, 233, 285 
Segesta, 384 ; studied, xx; Temple, 112, 169, 170, 
*73, 179, 339* Ph XXVII; Theatre, 303, 304, 
307, 313, 3i4, 317, 319 

Selinus, 384; Acropolis, 45, 78, 12211, 330; city 
I22n, 330; colonised, xi, 37; destroyed, 
xii, 100, 112, I22n, 216, 330n; excavated and 
studied, xx; Megaron of Acropolis, 45, ioon, 
fig. 17; Megaion of Demeter Malaphorus, 78,’ 
83-84, fig. 30; Propylon of Demeter, 284-285; 
quarries, 78, 100; Shrine of Zeus Aleilichius 
271; Temple ‘A/ 78, 83n, *110, 338, fig. 28;’ 
Temple ‘B,’ 78, *270, fig. 28; Temple ‘C ’ 
xxin, 78, *80-83, 86, 93, 98, 105, no, 177, 
zoi, 337* figs, 28, 29, PI. XXI; Temple ‘D ’ 

?™> 78 Ar* 98 r 99 ’ I22n ’ 337 ’ % 28 ; Temple 

dT 1 78 ; 8l > * I0 9> II0 > 338, fig. 28, 
PL XX; Temple ‘FS,' 78, 81, *98-99, 10 1 

105, 337, fig. 28, Pl. XX; Temple ‘GT’ 

(Apollo), 78, 91, 93n, 96, *99-101, 109, 144, 

yy I t 9-17 . 1 ’ ?Z 5 ,’ Hzn ’ 274, 338 ’ fi S- 28 ' Pl! 

JOC; Temple O. 78, *no, fig. 28; Temple 

X, 78; Temple ‘Y,’ 7 8n, 80, 81; votive 
capitals, 144, 27on 

Seriphos, Aegean settlement, 3 
Sermeda (Syria), bicolumnar monument, 327n 
Sesklo 346; Aegean settlement, 3 ; houses, 5, 8 
hhomakh (Kurdistan), rock-cut tombs, 279n 
hicily, 381-384; colonisation, 37; exploration, 
xix-xx, xxiii. See also list of Sicilian sites above 
. (P- 399) 

Sicinos, Temple of Apollo, 271, 373 
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ucyon, 367 \ Bouleuterion, 243-244; columnar 
tombs, 255; Theatre, 299, 300, 302-306, 308, 
312-3x4, 316, 317 
iide, Theatre, 316, 317, 319 
iidon, 380; Alexander Sarcophagus, 262; com- 
mercial supremacy, 36; Lycian Sarcophagus, 
68n, 145; Mourning Women Sarcophagus, 
145, 262, PI. LXIII; Sarcophagi, 261-262; 
Satrap Sarcophagus, 145 
iilaris, The (near Paestum), excavated, xxii; 
Temple of Hera (earlier), *85-86, 95, 144, 
fig. 32; (later), *96, 274 

finope, colonised, xvii 
iiphnos, Aegean settlement, 3 
>ippara, relief of Nabu-apal-iddina, 61 
>itia, Aegean settlement, 3 ; house, 6 
iiva, grave circle, 29n 

Smyrna, colonised, 36; sima, 64; Tomb of 
Tantalus, 66 
Soli, 372; Theatre, 317 
Spain, 383 

Sparta, 69, 367 ; Aegean settlement, 3; Altar of 
Artemis Orthia, 39; eacavated, xxii; lack of 
monumental quality, 149; Scias, 119; stelae, 
65-66; supremacy, 216; temple model, 5m; 
Temple of Artemis Orthia, 45, 49; Temple of 
Athena Chalkioikos, 4in; Theatre, 307-308, 
309n, 310, 3 14-3 17; votive capitals, 121, 144 
Spata, Aegean settlement, 3; chamber tombs, 
7 n » 27 

Stobi, Theatre, 310, 318 
Strasbourg Library, I58n 
Stratos, 370\ Temple of Zeus, 169, 220, 339 
Sunium, 363-364 ; Propylon, 205; Temple of 
Athena, 158, *184, i8sn, i86n; Temple of 
Poseidon (earlier), 107, 169, 338; (later), 
xxiii, 148, *181-182, 338, Pis. Ill, XLIII; 
temporary shrine, 15 1 

Susa, Persian capitals, 6 in, 62, 64, 29on; Persian 
column bases, 229 

Suweida (Syria), Tomb of Hamrath, 330 
Sybaris, baths, 121; colonised, xvii, 37; des- 
truction, 121; opaion tile, 15m 
Syra, Aegean settlement, 3 
Jyracuse, 69, 384 ; Altar of Athena, 118, 292; 
Altar of Zeus Eleutherius, 287; Amphitheatre, 
319; colonised, xi, xvii, 37; defeats Athens, 
xii, 75, 112, 116, 257; supremacy, 75, 216; 
Temple of Apollo; *75-78, 80, 84, 108, 275, 
292, 337, figs, 26, 27; Temple of Artemis, 
75n; Temple of Athena (earlier), 44-45 ; 
(later), 83n f *108, inn, 338, fig, 43; Temple 
of Zeus Olympius, *75-78, 299n, 337, fig. 26; 
Theatre, i2on, 208, 210, 2iin, 299, 303, 304, 
309n, 310, 312, 314, 316 , 317, 319; votive 
capitals, 144 

lyria, 579; corbels on column shafts, 277 

"alati de Dalt (Minorca), column, I3n 
’amassos, Proto-Ionic capital, 60, PI, XVIII 
"anagra, Battle of, 15m 

’aormina, Odeum, 319; Temple of Serapis, 
I04n, 270; Theatre, 309n, 310 
'arentum, 384-383 \ acanthus on column shafts, 
277n; colonised, 37; Temple, 84 


Tarsus, 378; “Tomb of Sardanapalus,” 283 
Tartessus, 383 

Taxiarchi, 370 ; Temple. 88-89 
Tegea, 367 ; excavated xxiii; Temple of Athena 
Alea (earlier), xii, 53; (later), 15m, 165, i86n, 
*217-220, 236, 258, 339, fig. 79, PI. LVIU; 
votive capitals, 121, 144 
Tell Halaf, reliefs, 60 
Tell Tainat, relief, 60 
Telmessus, rock-cut tombs, 67, PI. XIX 
Tenea, funerary “Apollo,” 122 
Tenos, exedra and sundial, 289n 
Teos, 379 ; excavated, xxi; Stoa, 292; Temple of 
Dionysus, 273n, 274, 340 
Termessus, Corinthian temple (hexastyle), 284; 
Corinthian temple (tetrastyle), 284; Ionic 
temple, 278; Theatre, 309, 311, 315-317, 319; 
Tomb of Alcestas, 328 

Thasos, 37 3\ Bouleuterion, 296; simas, 64; 
Theatre, 303 

Thebes, 346 y 370 ; Aegean settlement, 3 ; Palace of 
Cadmus, 21, 58; supremacy, 2x6; Temple of 
Apollo Ismenius, 169, 218; Temple of 
Demeter Thesmophorus, 58 
Thera, 374 ; Aegean settlement, 3; houses, 5; 
Temple of Thea Basileia, 271; Theatre, 303, 
304n, 312, 317 

Thermi (Lesbos), 346; houses, 7 
Thermopylae, Battle of (first), xi; (second), xii; 
Tomb of Leonidas, 212 

Thermum, 346 y 370; Aegean settlement, 3; 
houses, 6, fig. 14; Megaron ‘A/ 6n, 42, fig. 14; 
Megaron ‘B,’ 4m, 42, 47-48, 51, fig. 14; 
Temple of Apollo, 51-53, 56, figs. 14, 18, 

PI. xvn 

Thespiae, Lion monument, 212; Theatre, 316 
Thessaly, 346 y 370 

Thoricus, 364; Aegean settlement, 3; Stoa 
(Telesterion), 170, 196; Theatre, 208 n, 210, 
21 in; Tholos tomb, 29, 32, 34 
Thurii, city plan, 214 

Tiryns. 347 , 367; Aegean settlement, 2, 3 ; 
Beehive palace, 16; cist graves, 25; Doric 
capital, 73; excavated, xxiv, i8n; gallery in 
walls, 24, PI. XIV ; houses, 16; Megaron (later), 
21; Mural painting, 24; Palace, 18-21, 73, 
fig. 9, Pis. X, XI; Tholos tomb, 34; walls of 
citadel, 24, Pis. XI, XIV 
Tolmeta, Hellenistic house, 25 3n 
Tralles, Agora for produce, 334; Theatre, 309, 

3 H 

Tripoli, Arch of Marcus Aurelius, 2jjn 
Troad, Stele from the, 144, fig. 54 
Troezen, 368 

Trojan War, 2; Metopes, 177; Pediments, 105, 
107, 218 

Troy, 346 , 379 ; Aegean settlement, 3 ; captured 
by Achaeans, xi, 2; excavated, vii, xxiv, i6n, 
I7n; houses, 7, 8n; Palace, 16-17, 267, fig- 71 
Temple of Apollo (Homeric), 40; Temple of 
Athena (Homeric), 40; (Hellenistic), 267; 
walls of citadel, 23 
Trypiti, Neolithic remains, 4n 
Trysa (Gjdlbaschi), 379; Heroum, 46, 256; 
rock-cut tombs, 67 

Tsangli, Aegean settlement, 3 ; houses, 5 
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Tylissos, 346; Aegean settlement, 3; Palace, 15 
Tyndaris, Theatre, 304, 307, 314, 315, 318 
Tyre, commercial supremacy, 36 


Ugarit (Syria), 547; Royal tombs, 35a 


Vathia, tumulus, 328 

V elanideza. Statue pedestal of Phaedimus, 122; 
tumulus, 1 22 

Velia (Elea), 383; colonised, 37; Temple, 11211 
Verona, Porta de’ Borsari, 31m, 32811 
Volo, gold temple plaque, 24 
Vouni (Cyprus), 3/2; Palace, 121 
Vourva, tumulus, 122 


Washington (D.C.), Lincoln Memorial, 23911 

Xanthus, 379 \ excavated, xxi; gabled tombs, 
144; Harpy Tomb, 144; Lion Tomb, 144; 
Nereid Monument, 46, 88n, *256-257, 259, 
260, fig. 95; Tomb of Payava, 68, 144, fig. 23 

Yasili-kaya (Anatolia), reliefs, 60 


Zakro, Aegean settlement, 3; bricks, I2n 
Zancle, colonised, 37 

Zarzi (Kurdistan), rock-cut tomb, 27911 

Zygouries, 342; Aegean settlement, 3; houses, 5 


B. PERSONS 

Names of divinities refer back to sites in Index A (Places) ; rulers distinguished by cities or 
countries m parentheses; other individuals lack ethnics except when required for distinction 

AlVim^C / IT ( T7 ' J. m 1 

Antiochus of Megalopolis, 249 


Aahmes (Amasis) II (of Egypt), xi, 123, 125 
Achilles, 220 

Ada (of Halicarnassus), 22on, 258 
Aegisthus (of Mycenae), 29 
Aelian cited, 47n 
Aemilius Paullus, Lucius, 326 

Aeschylus, I20n, 207, 208, 210; cited, 45m, 120 
Agamedes, 71, 86 

Agamemnon (of Mycenae), vii, 2on, 25m 26 
30-32, 56 

Agatharchus, 208 
Agathocles (of Syracuse), 44 
Agathon, 217 
Agoracritus, 149, 182 

Vi P sanius - ”911, 285, 319, 326 
Ahab (of Israel), 60 

Ahiram (of Byblus), 60 

Alaric (the Goth), xii 

Alcaeus, 61 

Alcamenes, 149, i52n, 179, i8on, 181, 182, 184 
209n ** 

Alcestas, 328 
Alcibiades, 21 1 
Alcmaeonidae, 141 

Alexander the Great (of Macedonia), xii 127 
179, 21 6, 217, 221, 223, 224, 236, 253, 262,’ 

Alyattes (of Lydia), 66 

Amaaons and Greeks, 158, 177, 218, 259, 275, 

Amyntas (of Macedonia), 236 
Anaxagoras, 208 

Andronicus Cyrrhestes, 289 
Androsthenes, 217 
Angelion, 133 
Antalridas, Peace of, 216 
Antigonus I (of Macedonia), 217 
Anhgonus II Gonatas (ofMacedonia), 2 9 on, 291, 

Antimachides, 91 
Antiochus II (of Syria), 329 
Antiochus III the Great (of Syria), 266 326 

% was (of syL >- 4 
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Antiphanes, 122 
Antistates, 91 

Antoninus Pius (of Rome), 203, 289 
Apellis, 298n 

Apollo, 38, 154, 15911, 231 

Apteros, epithet of Athena Nike (Athens) 187 
Arcesius, 280 

Archermus, I33n 
Archilochus, 189 

Ariobarzanes II (of Cappadocia), 265 
Aristaeneta, 23 5n 
Aristeides, 149, 21 1 
Aristophanes cited, 209n 
Arsinoe II (of Egypt), 269, 284 
Artemis, 38, 13 in, i 59 n, 254 

Artemisia (of Halicarnassus), 22on, 257, 261 
Asclepius, 38, 235, 240 
Astarte, 38, 322 

Athena 38, 177, i8on, i8 7 n; Acroterion, 108 • 
Pediments, 107, 177, 18 1 
Athenaeus cited, 298n 
Atreus (of .Mycenae), 30, fig. 13 
Attalids (of Pergamum), 265, 282 
Attalus I (of Pergamum), 292, 326, 331 
Attalus II (of Pergamum), 270, 2 73 n, 278 
Augustus (of Rome), xii, 181, i8 3 n, 276, 281 

28^0 ( ° f R ° me)> 27 °’ 277n ’ 28 3 . 

Avidius Quietus, 278 

Bathycles, 141 
Berenice II (of Egypt), 268 
Bryaxis, 258 
Byzes, 1320 

Cadmus (of Thebes), 3, 58 
Caesar, Julius, xii, 289 
Callaeschrus, 91 
Callias, 21 1 

Callicrates, 148, 159, 160, 183, 185 
Callimachus of Athens, 149, 157. 159, 188, 236 
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Callimachus of Cyrene cited, 15311 
Canachus, 233 
Caracalla (of Rome), 27311 
Carpion, 159 

Cecrops (of Athens), 191, 192, figs, 70, 71 
Celsus, 293, 332 

Centaurs and Lapiths, 152, 158, 177, 259, 330 
Charmylus, 329 

Chersiphron, 47n, 59, 127, 13 1, 224 
Choenlus, i2on 
Cicero cited, 136 
Cimon, i8on, 195 

Claudius (of Rome), 285, 289, 332n 

Claudius Pulcher, Appius, 286 

Cleisthenes, 91, 119, 207, 244 

Clement of Alexandria cited, 49n 

Cleopatra, PI. LXX 

Cleosthenes (of Syracuse), 75 

Clytemnestra (of Mycenae), 30-33* 34 n 

Colotes, 149, 154 

Coroebus, 195, I9<>n, 295 

Cossutius, 280, 281 

Craterus, 253, 262 

Croesus (of Lydia), xi, 47, 123, 127 

Cyrus (of Persia), xi 


Damocopus, 210 
Damophon, I54n, 268, 269 
Daochus, 253 
Daphnis, 229, 336 

Darius I (of Persia), xi, 62n, 64, 123, 133, 229 
Deinocrates, 224 
Demeter, 38, 287 
Demetrius of Ephesus, 224 
Demetrius of Pnalerum, xii, 240, 254, 328 
Demetrius I Poliorcetes (of Macedonia), xii, 217, 
29on, 298n 
Democritus, 208 

Demosthes cited, 237n, 26on, 298n; “lantern” 
of, 23 7n 
Dexileos, 255 

Diodorus Siculus cited, 28, loin, 104, 105, 2i4n 
Dionysius of Athens, 254 
Dionysius I (of Syracuse), 216 
Dionysus, 38; Frieze, 238; Priest, 318 
Duris of Samos cited, 298n 


Epicles, 75 

Eumenes II (of Pergamum), 231, a68n, 278, 287, 

292-293* 307. 309n, 3*6, 331 

Eupalinus, 118 
Eupolemus, 53, 149, 183 
Eurydice (of Macedonia), 236 
Eusebius cited, 40 
Eustathius cited, taon 


Frontinus, dted, 4911 


Oalerius (of Rome), 32711 
Oelon (or Syracuse), xi, xo8, zio 
Glauca, 2 x 8 

Qfcdi and Giants, po, 103, 277* *88 


Gorgon (Medusa), 45, 51, 52, 71, 74*, 81, 82, 86, 
133, 144, 231, PI. LV 


Hadrian (of Rome), 270, 274n, 277, 281, 283, 
289, 293, 309n, 321, 327n 
Hamrath, 330 
Harpalus, 255 
Harpocration cited, 2980 
Hazael (of Damascus), 60 
Hegeso, 254 
Helios, Metope, 267 
Hephaestus, 38, i8on 
Hera, 38, 240 
Heracleidae, 36 

Heracles, 39, 253. Metopes, 81, 86, 152; Pedi- 
ments, 71, 72 
Heracles-Melcarth, 322 
Hermes, 39 

Hermogenes, 222, 272-275, 288, 292 
Herodes Atticus, 239n, 250, 288, 319, 320 
Herodotus cited, 47n, 9m, 124, 125, 134, 135, 

151 

Herostratus, 127 

Hesychius cited, i2on 

Hieron I (of Syracuse), 108, 210, 299n 

Hieron II (of Syracuse), 287, 299 

Hippias (of Athens), 91 

Hippodamus, 214 

Homer, xi, 40; cited, 7n, I7n, 20-22, 3on, 40 
Hyginus cited, 49n 


Ictinus, 148, 153, 154, 156, 159, 160. 1670, 195. 
196, 233 

Idrieus (of Halicarnassus), 22on, 258 
Isidore of Seville cited, 49n 


Laodice (of Syria), 288 
Leochares, 223, 236, 258 
Leon, 329 

Leonidas of Naxos, 25 1 
Leonidas (of Sparta), 212 
Libon, 149, 151, 152, 1 54 * 183 
Livia (of Rome), Temple, i83n 
Lucian cited, 49n, 284n 

Lycurgus, 2o8n, 209n, 21 in, 240, 244, 246, 
248n, 24911, 250 
Lysander, 212 
Ly&icrates, 237 

Lysimachus (of Thrace), 267, 331 


Martial dted, 261, 330 

Mauaolus (of Halicarnassus), xii, aaon, 257, 261, 
32<Sn 

Megades, 122 
Menander, 299 
Menecrates, 222 
Menesthes, 273n, 276 
Metagenes of Athens, 195* 

Metagenei of Cnossui, 470, 59, 227, 232, 224 
Miccudei, 2330 
Micon, 249 

Midas (otPhrygia), 66 
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Miltiadcs, 2ii 

Minos (of Cnossus), xxiv, 3, 28 
Minotaur, 12 

Minyas (of Orchonienus), 30, 32 
Mithridates VI Eupator (of Pontus), 226, 327, 
329 

Mncsiclcs, 148, 188, 199, 203 
Mununius, Lucius, 15411, 266 
Myron (of Sicyon), 4111 

Nabu-apal-iddina (of Babylon), 61 
Nannion, 29811 

Nebuchadnezzar (of Babylon), 61 
Nereid, 88n, 231, 256, 257, 29011, fig. 95, PI. 
LVI 

Nereis (of Syracuse), 299n 
Nero (of Rome), 179, 309 
Nestor (of Pylos), 21 
Nicanor, 330 

Nicias (I), 184, 20911; Peace of, xi, 183, 188 
Nicias (II), 18511, 238, 286, 30911 
Nicomedes, 16811 
Niobids, 1590 

Octavius, Cneius, I57n 
Odysseus (of Ithaca), 22 
Oenomaus (of Elis), 53, 152 
Olympias (of Macedonia), 236 
Oribasius cited, 330-331 

Orophernes (of Cappadocia), 222, 27411 
Oxylus (of Elis), 53 


Philon ofEIcusis, 17m, 233, 241 
Phormis, 208 
Photius cited, 12011 
Pindar cited, 4311 
Pirene, 118, 15711, 288 

Pliny cited, xviii, 4311, 4911, 53, 12411, 125, 
127-130, 224, 225, 25K-261, 32611, 74/, 3., 5 
Plutarch cited, 4911 207, 2/ 1 
Pollis (of Syracuse), 75-70 
Pollux cited, 129 
Polyaenus, cited, 4711 
Polybius cited, 105 
Polycleitus the Elder, 149, 183 

Polycleitus the Younger, I20n, 235, 236, 244, 
246 

Polycrates (of Samos), 118, 127, 134, 135 
Polygnotus, 149, 179 
Pompey, Gnaeus, 308, 310 
Porinus, 91 

Poseidon, 38, 177, 18711 
Poseidon (Semitic), 322 
Pratinas, I20n 
Praxias, 217 

Praxiteles, 5511, 25811, 28411 
Protomcdes, 25311 
Prusias (of Bithynia), 326 
Psammetichus I (of Egypt), 37 
Ptolemy I Soter (of Egypt), xi i, 217, 29on 
Ptolemy II Philadelphia (of Egypt), 269, 286, 
289, 326 

Ptolemy III Euergetes (of Egypt), 268 
Pythionice, 255 
Pythius, 221, 222, 258 


Paeonius of Ephesus, 224, 229 
Paeonius of Mende, 149, 152 
Panaenus, 149, 179 

Panionius, epithet of Apollo, 88 
Pantaenus, 293 

Pausanias cited, 26, 30, 4011, 4m, 4711, 53, 54, 

J 5 ». 114. 117, 119. 124. I32n, I35n, 141, I42n, 

IJI, lJ2n, IS3-X56, I57n, 163, 177-179, i8on, 
i8r, 184, 190, 193, 198, 203, 21011, 21 1, 217, 
218, 220, 234-236, 243, 2530, 255, 264, 287, 

307 >341 
Payava, 68 


Peisistratids (of Athens), 90-91, 280 
Peisistratus (of Athens), xi, 90, 91, in 118 
133, 142, I98n 

Peisistratus the Younger, 14 1 
Pelops (of Elis), 152 

Pericles, xi, xxiv, 147, 149, 2o8n, 21 1, 214, 216 
248n * 


Perseus (of Macedonia), 326 
Phaedimus, 122 
Phaedrus, 293n, 309 
Phalaris, 329 

Phidias, xi, 88, 148-149, 153, i 54> ^0, I?6> 
x 78, 183, 236n, 268 
Philetaerus (of Pergamum), 326 

(°^ Macedoni a), xii, 236, 265 

>S p //°/c Macedo r>- 17 °* 2fi 4 . 291. 29 

hilistis (of Syracuse), 299n 
Modes, 189 

‘hilon of Byzantium cited, 224n 



Rhea, 24, 38 

Rhoecus, 124, 134, 140, 142 
Roma, Shrine, 322 


Samsi-Adad IV (of Assyria), 61 n 
Sardanapalus (of Assyria), 283 
Sargon II (of Assyria), 61 
Satyr, 3 1 1 
Satyrus, 258, 260 
Sciron, 289 

Scopas, 218-220, 235, 236, 258 
Seleucidae (of Syria), 265 

Seleucus I Nicator (of Syria), xii. 233. 280, 330 
Sennacherib (ot Assyria). 61 
Septimius Marcellinus, Flavius, 2S6 
Septimius Severus (of Rome), 27711, 2 88n 

Sxlenus, 309, 3 1 1 

Smilis, 124J1 

Solomon (of Israel), 60, 61 
Sophocles, 208 
Sostratus, 289 
Spintharus, 217 

Strabo cited, 124, 136, rji, 229, 232, 330 
Suidas cited, I20n, 29811 

Sulla, Lucius Cornelius, 21 1, 241, 266, 280, 3 1411 

Tantalus (of Lydia), 66 
Tectaeus, 133 
Telephus, 220 
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Theagenes (ofMegara), 118 
Themistocles, 91, 195, 19611 
Theodorus of Phocaea, 219, 234-236 
Theodorus of Samos, 41, 119, 124, 125, 127, 

134 

Theodosius I the Great (of Constantinople), xii 

Theodotus, 218 

Theron (of Acragas), 330 

“Theseum architect/' 148, 180, 181 

Theseus, 3, 39; Metopes, i8on 

Thespis, 119, I20n 

Thothmes III (of Egypt), I3n 

Thrasyllus, 239, 247n 

Thrasymedes, 218 

Thucydides cited, 149, 251 

Timotheus, 218, 223, 258 

Titus (of Rome), 277n, 311 

Trajan (of Rome), 311 

Triton, 71, 72, 138, 289 

Troilus, 71 n 

Trophonius, 71, 86 

Vedius, Antininus, Publius, 333 


Verulanus, Claudius, 331-332 
Vespasian (of Rome), 310 
Victory. Acroteria, I33n, 139, 152, 182, 187, 
fig. 50, Pis. XXXII, XXXIV; Parapet, 178, 
187; Statues, 1520, 211-212, 327 
Vitruvius cited, xviii, 7n, 49n, 5on, 56, 65, 74, 
87, 106, 124n, 127, 129, 130, 148, 157, 165-167, 
170, 171, I73n, 178, 184, 192, 206, 209, 211, 
222, 229, 234, 24211, 258, 263, 267, 270, 271, 
273-276, 279-281, 287, 289, 301, 302n, 303, 
308, 309, 313-315, 317 , 320, 323, 325, 3^6n, 
336,541, 388, 390, 392, 393, figs, 114, 115 
Vulcan. See Hephaestus 

Xenocles, 195, 196 
Xenodorus, 217 
Xenvares, 122 

Xerxes I (of Persia), 62 n, 113, 127, 133, 233 

Zenon, 310 
Zephyrus, 289 
Zeus, 24, 38 


C. SUBJECTS 

These subjects all stem from the key entries “Construction" and “Design” (thus making it 
possible to study Greek architecture by the analytical method) and from “Historical evidence.” 

Abacus, 387; Aegean, 13, 56; Aeolic, 140; 1 Amphiprostyle, 387, 396; hexastyle fronts 

Corinthian, 158, 281, 289; Doric, 56, 72-73, (Doric), 183, 199, 285, fig. 75, Pis. XLIII, 

162; (with mouldings), 121, 218, 271, 292; XLVIII, LI, LXVI; (Ionic), 286; tetrastyle 

Ionic, 59, 94, 130-Ui* (absent), 133, 136, fronts (Doric), 270, 285; (Ionic), 185, 190, 286, 

137, 143, 157 figs. 68, 71, PI. XLIV 

Abutment, 387 Amphitheatre, 310, 315, 3 19 

Acanthus, 157-159, 212, 219, 228, 231, 238, 253, Anactoron, 387 

254, 276-277, 279, 281, 287, 290, 551, 387, Anathyrosis, 173, 387 

figs, 84, 100, ioi.PIs. XLVII.LVIII, LX,LXV Ancones, 112, 170, 171, 173, 205, 387, figs. 33, 
Acroterion, 551-552, 387; bronze (sculpture), 76, 87, 95 

152, PI. XXXIV; (tripod), 152, PI. XXXIV; Andron, 253, 325, 387 
gold, 108, 182, 187; marble (floral, palmette, Andronitis, 323, 325 

volute), 72, 107, 1 13, 122, 140, 162, 182, 183, Angle capital, Doric, 162; Ionic, 64, 13 1, 133, 
201, 212, 235, 254, 276, figs. 46 , 51. 54, 76, 187, 193, 222-223, 231, 258, fig. 69, PL XLIX 

PL XX; (sculpture), 72, 86,90, 107, 108, 117, Angle contraction, Doric, 53, 55, 86, 89, 92, 

138, 139, 182, 187, 201, 257, 330, figs. 50, 76, 99. iom, 108-m, 128, 161, 165, Pis. XXXV, 

Pis. XXXII, XLIII, LXVII; poros, 125, fig. XXXVIII, XXXDC, XLII, XLIII; (absent), 

33; terracotta (painted), 44, 52, 55; (modelled) 74, 76, 8o, 81, 86, 88, 93, 98, 99, 18411, 221; 

45, 52, 98, 138 (double, gradation), 8on, 108-112 

Adytum, 49, 76, 80, 83, 84, 92, 9<H>8, 100, 109, Annulets, 73, 74, 77. 94. n<5> 178, 387, Pis. XL, 
no, 155, 156, 217, 220, 227, 387, figs, 26, 28, XLII 

36, 56; with interior columns, 84, 86, 227, Anta, 387; Aegean, 611, 7, 8, 17, 21, 22, 24, PL X; 
figs, 82 Done, 55> $ 8 t 70, 75, 88, 109, 150, 152, figs. 

Agora, Aegean, 9; Greek, vii, 212, 214, 263-264, 18, 87, Pis. XX, XXIX, L, LI; double, 203, 

289, 292, 333-334, 556, 387, figs. 96, 122-125 205n, 280, PL LI; Ionic, 134, 1400, 222, Pis. 

Aisle, 92, 241, 387 XXXII, XLV, LVII; of stele, 254; wood 

Alabaster, 20; green, 32-33 casing, 21, 55 

Altar, Aegean, 19; Greek, 38-40, 43. 49. Sin, Anta base, Aegean, 17, 19, 21, 22; Doric, 150; 
65, 90, 117-118, 120, 124, 133. 134. 136. Icrnk:, 276, fig. 50, Pis. XIX, XXXII, XLV, 
140-142, 186, 190, 231, 274. 287-288, 292, LIII — . . 

295, 297, 314, 331, figs. 51. 52. 70-7I1 74* Anta capital, Corinthian, 2765 Doric, 71, Pis. 
77, 108, in, 121, Pis. LXVII, LXXI XX, XXIX; Doric of Ionic type, 86, 94-95. 

Ambulatory. 162-164, 220, 245* 247. 312, 314. 100, fig, 32; Ionic, 133* *37. U^n, 140, 141. 

315 figs, J7, 67, 81; with column on axis, X44* 185, 193, figs, 49. 50» Pis. XIX, XXXI, 

x 36, 163, 180, figs, $ 6 , 37i <57 XXXH, XLV, XLVII; Ionic of sofa type, 144. 

Amphidistyle in-antis, 387. 396; fronts (Doric), 286n (error) 

205, 27on (error), 284 I Antechamber, 231, 232 
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Antefix, 387; marble, 75, 11 6, 133, 159, 179, PI. 
XL; (false, not opposite cover-tiles), 162, 
238, 254, PI. LIX; (on ridge), 387, fig. 72; 
(on top of flank sima, rampant), 72, 194, 217, 
219-221, 235, figs. 72, 86, PI. LIX; terracotta, 
44> 55) I2 5) 134) fig- 20; (human masks), 52, 
84, 134, PI. XVII; (lion heads), 52; (on top of 
flank and raking sima), 84, fig. 31 
Anthemion (Lotus-and-palmette), 59, 72, 75, 
81, 82, 86, 90, 94, 96, 98, 126, 127, 13 1, 134, 
137-140, 142, 159, 178, 179, 18511, 188, 193, 
223, 231, 233, 276, 282, 387, figs, 29, 32, 49, 

Pis. XXXI, XXXII, XLVII, XLIX; with 
birds, 183 

Anthology (Palatine) cited, 279n 
Antithema, 387 

Apophyge, 387, figs, 48, 101, Pis. XXX, 
XXXVII, XL, XLIX, LX 

Apse, 268, 271, 288, 311, 387; polygonal, 7; 
segmental, 7, 89, 269 

Apsidal plan, 6, 41-42, 47-48, 65, 89, 118-119, 

233-234. figs, 3, 14. 44 

Aqueduct, 118 
Araeostyle, 273, 388, 392 
Arch, 264, 293-295, 3 1 1, 320, 324, 325, 328, 
388, fig. 107, PI. LII; triumphal arch, 327 
Architrave, 388; Aegean, 32, 33; Corinthian, 
282n; Done, 51, 74, 77, 7 8n, 80, 81, 95, 97, 

” 6 - 239, figs. 29, 38, Pis. XX, XXII, XL, 
XLII, LIX; (in courses), 102, figs. 25, 41; 
(internal, with mouldings), in; (internal, 
with regulae and guttae), 107; (sculptured), 
88, 271, fig. 33; (with fascias), 279, 293; (with 
Ionic mouldings), 92, 95. 96-98, in, 180, 182 
267; (wood), 115; (wooden origin), 51, 55, 
7: 2 ° : Iomc > 6 4, 131, 133. 138, 139, 158, 

vtt^ 87 ;,J 93 ’ 20h 225> 229> 3 3 r > 275, pis. 
XLIX, LV, LIX, LXV; (internal), 186^-187, 

203, fig. 66, PI. L; (sculptured), 133, 257 fm 
95; (with astragals), 138, 272, 273; (with 
rosettes), 139, 193, 194, fig S . - 2 pj s . 

XXXII, XL VI; (without fascias), 133, 139 

r8 J. fig- jo, Pis. XXXII, XXXVII,’ 
XLIV; (wood) 125, 13m, 135, 142, 241; 
(wooden origin), 64 
Archivolt, 264, 311, 388 
Arena, 315, 318 
Arrephoros, 193 

Arris, 388, 391; Doric, 168, 169, figs 17 61 
rk XX, XL, LIX; Ionic,' „.VU 

HO, 143 , fig. 47, PL XXX ; on axis, 88, figs. 

33» 48 (error); with astragal, 116 
Arsenal, 205, 241-242, 290, figs. 88, 121 
Ashlar masonry, 2 3 n, 28, 32, 35 n, 101, 170, 241, 

x/i/r 38 ! 8 ; flgs ' , 8, 75> Pk XI - xv - xlv, 

AEVI, LI; in column, 101 

Astragal, 388; Aegean, 13, 33, pi. VIII; Greek 

5 > 59) 74> 75> 78, 80, 92, 94, 121, 126, 130-132 
I 4 I , i$6, I93» 238, 279, figs. 30, 47-49, 69* 

i°o, Pis. XXX, LVIII; (countersunk), 74 81 * 
116, fig. 29, PI. XXI ’ 

Atlas, 388. See Telamon 
Atrium, 324, 388 

At r ti Ym 88: ex . temaJ - 2 39, 260-261, 330, PI 
LXIII; space in roof, 106, 109, nr, i5i-i 5 2n 
153, 159, 219, 270 3 5 ’ 


Auditorium (Cavea, KoiJon , Theatron), in 
Bouleuterion, 242-244, 295-297, fig. 109; 
in Ecclesiasterion, 295, fig, 108; in Odeum, 
319; in Pnyx, 244; in Theatre, 120, 20811, 209, 
244-247, 249, 250, 389, figs. 77, 90, no, in, 
113-115, Pis. LXI, LXII, LXIX 
Awning, 295, 319 


Balteus, 388. See Baluster side 
Baluster side, 130, 137, 193, 203, 229, 272, 275, 
388, figs. 48, 69, Pis. XXX, XLIX 
Barrel vault, 388. See Vault 

Base, 388; Aegean, 7, 811, 12-13, 170, 18-19, 21, 
22, 24, figs. 4, 5, Pis. VIII, XIII; Asiatic, 132, 
136, 140, 222, 224, 225, 227, 230, 256, 272, 
273, 276, 277, 282, 388, fig. 48, PL LIII; 
Asiatic and Attic in same temple, 230-231, 
277, 282; Asiatic-Attic mixed, 230-231, 273; 
Attic, 185, 186, 192, 231, 274-277, 282, 388, 
fig. 72, Pis. XIX, XLIV, XLV, XLVIII, LX; 
Doric, 77, ioin, 103, 268, 269, 271, fig. 41; 
nondescript, 42, 46, 48, 51, 63, 142, 143, 156, 
236, 279, fig- 86, Pis. XXXVII, LVI; Persian, 
132 See also Anta base, Plinth, Scotia, Torus 
Trochilus, Wall base 

Basement storey, 85, 189, 240, 255, 258, 290, 

293-294, 297, figs. 107, 125, Pis. XLVI, 
LXIII, LXXI 

Basilica, 206, 294, 388. See also Paestum (A) 
Bastion, 9, 23, 186, 187, 198, 285, fig. n, PI. LI 
Bath, Aegean, ion, 12, 18, 20, fig. 5; Greek, 12 1 
251, 321-322, PI. II 

Bead-and-reel, 62, 75, 78, 82-83, 92, 94, 126, 
13°, 132, 138-140, 144, 162, 193, 272, 388, 

xxxni, s xivti P,s ' xxx ' XXXI - xx ™ 

Beam (ceiling), Aegean, 5, 7, 8, 12; Greek 
(marble), 158, 194, 203, fig. 66, Pis. XLVIII, 

, (diagonal), 330, PI. LXXI; (hollow), 176; 

(wood), 45, 46, 63-64, 77, 100, 158, 164! 
194, 241-242, figs. 75, 88 

Bed-moulding, 90, rim, 112, 126, 179, 184, 

201, 223n, 231, 267, 271, 388 

Beehive house, 6, fig. 2; palace, 16; tomb 

Belt course, 103, 199, 203, 268, 271, 276, 278 
fig. 41 

Bema, 24, 119, 244, 279n, fig. 10 
Bench, 46, 48, 234 

Bevelled joint, 173, 175, 2 03n 
Bible cited, 60, 61, 287 
Bibliography, 341-386 
Bibliotheca, 388. See Library 
Bicolumnar monument, 326-327 
Boar (Calydonian), 220 

Bombardment, i6on, I99n, 23 9n 
Book-cases, 293 

Books, Architectural (ancient), 4 7n, 124, 127. 

X’ c 59 ’ 222 ’ 224 ’ 234 > 2 35 . 258, 273, 

280, See also Error, Vitruvius (B) 

Bouleuterion, 65, 118-119, 206, 242-244 

Braced’ ^ ^ ***’ 44> I08 ’ 109 

Braced beam, 105, 164, 194, 296, 388 

Breccia (conglomerate), 388; grey (hard), 28 

29, 32, 33; red (hard), 272; (soft), 182, 184,’ 
208n, 209n, 2 ion, 246n, 248 4 
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Brick, 388; burnt, i2n (error), 66, 236 (error), 
268n, 269, 304. 307, 325; mud, 5, 12, 130, 
16, 17, 21, 32, 42, 43. 45. 47. 55. 5*. 86, 121, 
198, 244. 249. 252, 255. 304. figs- 2. 20- ire 

also Half-timber 

Bridge, Aegean, 9; in theatre, 246, 312 
Bronze, acroterion, 152, 236, 289; attachments 
of doors, 328; attachments of sculpture, I 39 > 
222; capitals (and attachments), 33 * 55 * 59 * 
143-144, i 57 n, I 93 > 23 8; casing of beams, 25; 
Corinthian bronze, I 57 n; empolion, 17m; 
evolution of, 2; grille, 119; nails, 32 *, P in s, 
17m; relief sculpture, 153; revetment, 30, 
32, 41; rosette, 194; statue, 39 , 152, 211, 212, 

289 

Bucranium, 277, 284, 286, 551. 389. PI- LXV1 ’ 

Bull, 12, 254, fig- 105; heads, 231. 290. 292, PI. 

LV , . 

Buttress, 5, 16, 47, 48, 55. 2 7°> 2 93; fig s - i?> 5 • 
PI. XXXVI; diagonal, 156, i57 n > 2 33. hg. 50 


Cabling, 389 p . 

Canalis, 389; concave, 136, 141. *43, 3 27. 
XXXIII, XLIX, LV, LXV; convex, 62, 94. 

133. 135-137. 140, 327. figs- 21. 48, 49, 51. 
Pis. XVIII, XXX; flat, 62, fig. 53. Pis- XVIII, 

XXXVII 

Cantilever, 176, 3^9 , P1 

Capital 389; Aegean (bracket), 13, 35, 59, • 
VII- (Proto-Doric), 13, 23, 33, 35, 56, Els. 
VIII IX, XII, XIII; Aeolic, 6111, 140, i57, 
293, ’387, Pl. XXXIII; (origin), 59-6 i; (two- 

tiered), 14011 (error); b ™ ckc ^ 90 ’ r fl8 X LVL 
Caryatid, 139, 193. Pis. XXXII, XLV1, 

Composite, 277, 311, 389. fig- 100 ‘> Connthiar 

149, 157-159. 178, 188, 219, 232, 234 3 . 
279-284, 287, 289, 329-330, , 350, 389.. %s. 
8 I; 101, Pis. XXXVII, LVIII-LX; (origin), 

140, 157; simplified, 289-290, 3 1 1 » 

Doric, 54-55, 72-74, 76-77, 80, 84-90, 94, 
96, 97, 99, 101, 103-105, 1 16, 121, 122, 15 , 
155, l62 > l6 9. 173, I 78. 218, 26811, 270, 271, 
290, 292, 297, 334, figs- 24. 25. 27, 29, 33- 37. 
A ai Pis XX, XXII, XL, LIX; (origin), 
& twi«h console), m. fig. 5*. XXXIII; 
Egyptian (campaniform), 5611, IS7>'. (hly). 
59-60; (lotus-bud). 56m (palm), 59; (Proto- 
Doric), 56; hexagonal, 287, Pl. LXV; 

Ionic 94 125-126, 130-131. *33. 135-137, 
14*144. 156-157, >59. 184. i>5. i«7. «93. 
202-203, 225. 22611, 228-229, 236, 256-257. 
272-277. fig*- 47-49, 53. 99. 69, Pis. > 
XXX 1 II, XXXVII, XL 1 X, LV, LXV, 
(origin), 58-60; Persian, 6 in, 62-64, 29011; 

Proto-Ionic, 59-63, *4*. H3. fig. a, » • 

XVIII; sculptured, 139. 2 J*< 287, 290, 3 * * • 
fig. 105, Pl. XXXII. LV, LXV; triangular, 

288, Pl. Ill 

Caryatid, I 38 -U 9 , Hi. 189,192,193^ 254 , 

296-297, 350, 389, 394 ' fig*- 5 °, 52 , 7 , 93 , 

Pl», XXXII, XLV, XLVI 

Catacomb, 328 . 

Caulicului, 219, * 3 *> * 36 , 280, 281, aB 7 , 330, 

389, Pl. LVIH 


Cavea, 389- See Auditorium 

Cavetto, 389; Aegean, 33, 56; Greek, 185, 218, 

225, 279; (carved with anthemion), 270 » 
(Egyptian type), 75, 83, 84, 96, 116, 122, 141, 

267, 271, figs- 30, 32, 45 
Ceiling, Aegean, 28, 30-31, W. XVI > Greek 
(absent, exposing roof), 13 3, 183-184, 204 
205, 206, 290; (marble or stone), 158, 163, 194, 

201, 203, 219, 254, 257, 267, fig. 75, • » 

(wood), 55, 57, 63, 64, 70. I0 3, Io6 * 11 
15m, 152, 153, : S8, 164, 190, *94, 204 
Celia, 42, 49, 57, 7°, 76, 80, 88, 89, 96, 98, 222, 
279, 389; double, 89, 90, I 5°, J 63* I( H> I °7» 
189-190, 227, figs. 35, 57, 70-71, 81, 82; 
hypaethral (see Hypaethral); sunken, 220, 
231-232, 267; with absence of interior 

columns, 63, 105, in, 180, 182, figs. 26, 28, 

36, 43, 68, 70-71, 80, 97, 98; with buttresses 
or engaged columns (Corinthian in Doric 
temple), 219, fig. 79; (Corinthian in Ionic 
temple), 232, figs. 83-84; Doric, 55, i°3. 
270-271, figs. 19, 40; (Ionic in Doric temple), 
156, fig. 56, Pl. XXXVI; (primitive), 47, 48; 

with one row of interior columns (Aegean), 

7n 24, fig- 10; (Doric), 51. 92-93, 97, 98n, 
figs. 18, 36, Pl. XXIII; (Ionic), 63, 64, 142, 

fig. 22; (primitive), 45-46, 84, fig. 17; with 
two rows of interior columns (Corinthian), 
283 fig. 102; (Corinthian in Doric temple), 
220; (Doric), 53, 74 , 86, 90, 92, 100, 106, hi, 
no 1 <2-153, 163, 180, 183, 269, figs, 28, 35, 
? 1 5 57. 67. PU. XXV XXXIV; 

(Ionic), 125, 132,134,227, 275, figs. 81, 82, 
99; (Ionic in Doric temples), 218, 221, 

Centring , 1 arch a? vault, 389; device for column 

drums, 171-172, fig- 61 
Chalcotheca, 19811, 205, fig. 74 
Chamber tomb, Aegean, 26-28, fig. 12. See als 

Rock-cut . . . 

Change of order. Doric to Corinthian 91. 280 

Doric to Ionic, 26711, 273; Ionic to Doric, 184, 
221 

Channel, 389 
Chequer, 20, 44, 72 
Chevron, 33, 72, 74, H4. hg- *5 

Chimacra, 311 f 

Chora itic monument, 236-240, 288, tig . 77, 
87. Pis. HI, LIX, LX, LXI 
Chronological list of Greek temples, facing 340 
Chronological mcnioranda f xi— xii 
Church (temple transformed), 108.1 109.1, inn. 

16011, 17911, i 88 n, i94'i. 27m. 336 
Circular plan, Aegean, 4-6, 8 n, 15, 16, 2 , 
28-34. figs- H. HI Greek, 41. «5. 6<S ’ 

133, 205, 206, inn (error), 234-238, 284, 

289, 322, 326, figs. 44 , 85, 103, *19 
Citadel, Aegean, 1611, 22 
City block (size), 213-aH 

City plan, 122, 212-214, 262-264, 330-336. 55 ® 

fins, 78, 96* o 

Clamp, 389, fig- 6 4 ; iron. I 74 -* 7 S. 1**. 193 
135; lead, 13811, 175 * wood, 175 
Clcreitorcy, 1961 206 
Clock, 289, 332* 389 
Clock-towcr, 289-290, Pl. LXVlll 
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Club-house, 206 

Coffer, 389; ceiling (marble or stone), 158, 179, 
194* 234, 257, 261, 267, 330, figs. 63, 66; 
(painted), 179, 254, 257; (sculptured), 261, 
330; (wood), 194; cornice, 96, 279 
Coin (as evidence), 178, 22511, 28811, 28911 
Colonnade, 389 

Colossal stone, Aegean, 32, Pis. XI, XII, XV; 
Greek, 99-100, 12711, 13 1, 132, 144, 194, 203, 
225, 244; Lycian, 65, fig. 23 
Coloured stone, Aegean, 13, 32-33 
Column (brick), 1311, 304, 325 
Column (limestone or marble), Acanthus, 
253-254, 276 , fig. 93; Aegean, 1311, 23, 32-33 
344-345 ; Aeolic, 140, fig. 50; breaking for- 
ward, 3 1 1 ; choragic, 288, PI. Ill; Corinthian, 
234-238, 279-284, 329-330, Pis. XXXVI, 
LX, LXIV, LXXI; (Roman), 88; coupled, 42, 
328; 

Doric, 54, 72-74. 7f>-77. 80, 84-90, 92-94. 
98-101, 106-112, 117, 121-122, 152, 155, 
160-163, 168-169, 171-173, 199, 218-221, 
267-271, 290-297, 303, 324, 334, figs. 24, 27, 
33. 38, 4i, 76, Pis. XXI-XXVII, XXIX, 
XXXIV-XXXV, XXXVIII-XXX1X, XLI- 
XLIII, XLVIII, LIII, LVII, LIX, LXX; 
double or elliptical, 288, 292-293, 325, 330; 
dwarf (Doric), 290, 308; Egyptian, 1311, 56, 
engaged or semi-detached, 33, 47, 56, 98, 99, 
102, 103, 10411, 156, 189, 192, 219, 22i, 236, 
237, 240, 257, 267-271, 27911, 283, 284, 288, 
290, 293, 297, 303, 304. 308, 309, 328, 330, 
390, figs, 28, 36, 40, 41, 56, 79, 83, 84, 97, 
105, Pis. XXXVI, XLVI, LIX— LX; higher 
toward centre, 167, 201 n; inside other 
buildings, 65, 118, 119, 142, 195-196, 201- 

202, 204-206, 2ir, 234-236, 240-244 , 291-295, 

284, figs, 44 (13), 73, 75, 85, 88, 105, 106, 109, 

1 16, 1 19, 124, PL L; 

Ionic, 90, 94, 124-126, 128-131, 134-137, 
142-143, 156-157, 164, 184-186, 192-193, 
201-204, 206, 218-219, 222-231, 236, 240-241, 
243, 251, 255, 256-259, 272-277, 284, 286, 
29 2, 295, 296, 303, 326, figs. 72, 86, 95, Pis. 
XIX, XXXVI, XLIV-XLV, XLVIII, L, LIII, 
LXVII (see also Capital and Proportion, Ionic) ; 
Ionic in Doric buildings, 90, 94, 134, 156-157, 
164, 185* 201—202, 204, 206, 22i; Ionic on 
sarcophagi, 145, 262; nondescript, 241, 303; 
octagonal, 115; on axis (front), 7, 9, 14, 17, 
24, 45. 46, 48. 51. 71-72, 84, 89, 92, 97, 98^ 
101, 113, 118, 125, 128, 13m, 134, 136, 137, 

203, 259, figs. 4, ro, 18, 36, 40, 44 (B), 81, PI. 
LXIII; (inside cella), 156, 163, 180, figs. 56, 

57. 67, PL XXXVI; sepulchral, 122; thicker 
at corners (Corinthian), 282; (Doric), 106, 
150, 1 60, 165 (absent, 112, 152, 165); (Ionic),* 
274-275", thicker on fronts (Doric), 73, 80, 
89. 99 (west front only), no, hi, 152,* 155 
(north front only), 165; thicker toward 
centre (Ionic), 125, 128, i35n, votive, 121 

143, 219. 326 

olumn (wood), Aegean, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 

. 19 . 20, 33, Pis. VIII, IX; Doric, 51-56, 

1 1 8, 206; Ionic, i42n 


ColuMihw owlatiU’, 129-130, 1^3. 223-22 s, 231 
389, fig. 48. ids. LIV. LVI 

Compass, centre points lor volutes, 225, 286 
Conchoid of Nicomedes, 16H11 
Concrete, 28311, 389 

Console, 132, 139, 141. *94. 257, 306, 389, Pis 
XXXII, XXXII I, X LVII 

Construction, 352 
Coping, 84, 199 
Copper, introduction of, i, 3 
Copying buildings, 285 
Corbel, 10411, 277, 389 

Cornice, 389; coffered, 96, 279, fig, 3 S ; Doric, 
51, 71, 72. 8 1 , 88, 98, 105, II), 1 16, 201, 21 8, 
267, 269, 279. figs. 25, 29, 31, 33, 39, 41, Ids. 
XX-XXI, X L 1 1 , LIX; (origin of;, 50, 57, fig. 
20, PL XVII; interior, 163, 179; Ionic, 127, 
141, 158, PI. XXXI; nondescript, 83, 92, 
f 1 gs, 30, 39; omitted under pediment, 96; 
raking, 81, 83-84, 90, 92, 96, 99, nj, 270, 

273. 395. f'gs. 2 5, 3°. 3 1 . 33, 45. PN. XX, 
XXXII, XL; terracotta casing, 51, 78, s j , 
8211, 84, 115, figs. 2s, 29, 31, 45; with rosettes, 

PL XXXII 

Corona, 389; rosettes on face, 279 
Cover-tile, 43~44, 1*6, 159, 390, figs, 16, 20, 4 s, 

PL XVII 

Crepidoma, 390; high without steps, 117, PL 
XXIX; lowest step of different colour, i so, 
180, 182; number of steps, (i),90; (2), 53, 124, 
127, figs. 19, 33; (3, normal;, 91, 106, 142, 
150, 1 5511, 180, 184, figs. 28 (C, ER, FS), 38, 
42, 55 - 57 . 67. 68, 72, 79, PL. XXXIV, XXXV. 
XXXIX, XLIV, XL V ; (4), 199, figs. 26 
(Apollo), 28 (A, D), 75, Pis. XLIII, L; (5), 
103, 270, 282, figs, 40-41; (7), 230, 276, fig. 
83; (8), 274, fig. 99; (10), 134, 136; (u) t 

272, fig. 98; (14), 224, fig. 8 1 
Cresting, 75, 81, 23 8, 279, fig. 29, PL LIX 
Crowbar, 395 

Cruciform plan, 204, fig. 75 
Crypt, 278, 28311, 329 
Cuckoo, 183 

Cuncus (Kerkis) , 245-247, -4V, 29911, U7. 390, 
hgs, 77, 90, 109, 1 13-1 15, Pis. LXI, LX1I 
Curtain, I54n, 156, 268, 298n, 309, 3 ion 
Curvature (upward), 90, iso, 164, 166-167, 

173, 201, 230, 2730, figs. 58, 59, 62; absent, 
non, 155, 16 6, 167, 199-201 
Curved joint, 132 

Cyclopean masonry, 22-24, 390, Pis. XI. XIV 
Cynia recta, 75, 92, 96, 141, 142, 159, 1850, 
204, 221, 229, 272, 390 

Cynia reversa, 112, 130, 140, 141, 155, 157, 169, 
179. 184, 185, 193, 194, 201, 223, 26 on, 314, 
390, 39i 
Cyinatium, 390 


Dado, 12, 34, 199, 236, 249, 269,278, 29s, 390, 
fig. 86 

Decastyle, 390, 394, 397; peripteral (Corinthian) 
28on (error), 283; (Ionic), 229, fig. 83; semi- 
penpteral (Ionic), 184 

Decatetrastyle. prostyle (Doric). 243. 390. 397. 
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Dcntellation, 44 1 

Dentils, 64, 68, 131, 138, 193, 220, 221, 223, 225, 

233, 236, 251, 256, 26on, 271-273, 281, 288, 

290, 303, 327, 334 , 390, fig. 86, Pis. XL VI, 
L 1 V-LV, LIX, LXIII; below Doric mutules, 

279, 297; in Doric cornice instead of mutules, 

297; in raking cornice, 273, 297; omitted in 
Ionic, 139, 140, 184, 185, 193, Pis. XXXII, 
XXXVII, XLIV-XLV, XLVIII; origin of, 

64, 67-68, fig. 23, PL XIX; sculptured, 231, 

PI. LV; with modillions, 284 
Derrick, 112, 173 

Design. See Arch and Vault, Bench, Books 
(Architectural), Building types, Ceiling, 
Change of order, Copying, Dimensions, 
Faults, Floor, Foot unit, Geometrical diagram, 
Levels, Lighting, Model, Module, Moulding, 
Optical refinement. Order, Orientation, 
Painting, Patterns, Pedestal, Pediment, Pier, 

Plan (shape), Podium, Preliminary plan, 
Proportion, Ramp, Ratio, Roof, Sculpture, 

Scat, Specifications, Stairway, Step, Super- 
posed, Wall 

Destruction (ancient), 2, 3, 17, 36, 40, 78, 80, 
90-91, 112, 113, 142, 149, 185, i86n, I94n, 

195, 198, 19911, 20511, 212, 226, 229, 233, 238, 

243; (modern), 17m non, I26n, I 57 n (error), 

15811 

Diastyle, 273, 390, 392 
Diaulos, 390 

Diazoma, 245, 247, 249, 317, 390 . figs. 77, 90, 

113 

Die, 390 . 

Dimensions in ancient units, Doric feet, 54 ~ 55 » 

72n, 99, 106, 107, 112, 150, 152, 153, 161, 162, 
i63n, 178, 183, 199, 202, 219, 241, 244, 246, 

247, 249, 251, 26811, 287, 3 1 211; false feet, i37n, 

16m, 16311, 22211, 24m, 27511; Ionic feet, 137. 
222-224, 227-229, 258-261, 263, 274, 275, 
31211; reproduced in other buildings, 16 1, 162, 

182, 183, 186, 188, 219, 220, 227, 229, 268, 

312; Roman feet, 301, 30 3 . 309; stadium 
length, 250-251 

Dimensions in modern units, English feet, see 
Chronological Table; metres, 337-340 
Diminution of column shaft, 390 
Dipteral, 390; Corinthian, 280-283, fig. 102, PI. 
LXIV; Doric, 91; Ionic, 9m (error), 125, 

128, 133. 134. 224, 229, 258-259 (error), 
figs. 81, 83, Pis. LIV, LVII; Proto-Ionic (front 

only), 64 

Distylc in-antis, 390, 394 , 39 < 5 ; front (Aegean), 

8, 17, 19, 21, 24, 28, fig. 9. PI. X; (Corinthian), 

280; (Doric), 41, 52, 78, 89, 92, 109, 1 17. 205, 

270, figs, 28, 34, 77» 97 » Pi* XXIX; (Ionic), 

134, 138-140, 142, 273. 278, fig. 50, PL 

XXXII; in-antis inner porch (Doric), 88, 90, 

109, no, 128, 132, 218, figs, 26, 28, 36, 42, 43, 

55, 56, 67, 79; (Ionic), 185, 27 6, figs. 80, 81, 

98, 99. See also Amphidistyle 
Distyle prostyle, front (Corinthian), 286, fig. 

104; (Doric), 269, 289, PL LXVIII; (primi- 
tive), 43 . fig. 1 5 , . 

Dodecastyle, 390, 394 , 397 ; prostyle front 
(Doric), 19 6, 233, fig- 73 , PL LXVI 
Dog, 255; head, 218, 221 

4 U 


Dolphin, 20, 238, 29on 

Dome, 390; corbelled (Aegean), 5, 28-34, figs. 

2, 13, Pl. XIV; (Greek), 257, 390; rock-cut 
(Aegean), 15; semi-dome, 288 
Domestic architecture. See Hotel, House, Palace 
Door, 331, figs, 86, 87; chryselephantine, 108; 

stone, 190, 328-329; wood, 328 
Doorway, Aegean, 5, 10-11, 15, 20, 21, 27, 
29, 32-34, fg s - 5. 8, 13, PL XV; Greek, 46, 
55. 58, 70, 100, 103, 132, 139, 164, 185, 190, 
194, 196, 201, 205, 210, 227, 229, 231, 232, 
240-241, 243, 248, 261, 286-287, 293-294, 
30611, 331, figs. 76, 86, Pis. XXXII, XLVII- 
XLVIII, LVII, LXXI; in attic space, hi; 
in theatre, 303, 308, 309, 311; lateral (cella), 
155, 15611, 189, 219, 269, 271, figs. 56, 79; 
rear (cella), 107, 189, 269, 271, 278, fig. 42. 
See also Console, Gate, Jamb, Lintel, Ogee, 
Threshold 

Doric leaf, 44, 52, 72, 75, 90, 179. 39 L figs. 29, 39 
Doric order, 349~35<>y 39° 

Double facade colonnade, peripteral (Corin- 
thian), 283; (Doric), 75, 80, 98, no, i24n, 
figs. 26, 28; (Ionic), 277n (error); prostyle 
(Doric), 269 

Dowel, 390; iron, 17211, 1 74-1 75; lead, 13811. 
See also Brace, Pins 

Drafted margin, decorative, 155, 184, 271, 27 6, 

3 1 1, figs. 51, 86; preliminary, 173, fig. 6i, 

PL XLIV 

Dressing of masonry. See Anathyrosis, Bevelled 
joint, Curved joint, Drafted margin, Joint 
dressing, Protective, Relieving margin, 
Setting devices 

Dromos, 390; Aegean, 27-29, 32, 3511, figs. 12, 
13 

Drum, 390; in conical roof, 234, 235, fig. 86; 
of column, 54, 8o, 84, 100-101, 106, 150, 151, 
160, 162, 171-173, 217, 253, 387, figs. 61-62; 

sculptured, see Colututwe caelatac 

Earthquake, 2211, 78, 99, 15 in, 15311, I 54 n » 217, 
226, 229n, 25311, 268 
Eaves, 390 

Eaves tile, 44, 75, 134. 39 ° 

Ecclesiastcrion, 295-296, 390, fig. 108 
Echinus, 390; Aegean, 13, 33, 35, 56; Doric, 54, 

56, 72-73, 84, 86, 89, 90, 94, 97, 105, 162, 169, 

271; (carved with egg-and-dart), 292, 297, 
334; (replaced by mouldings), 270; Ionic 62, 
94, 125-126, 130, 135, 142-143, 185, 228, 275, 
figs. 47-49. 53 . Ph. XXX, XXXIII, XLIX, 
LV, LXV; (absence), 157, 184, 231, 236, Pis. 
XXXVII, LV 

Egg-and-dart, 62, 92, 94-96, 103, 112, 12S-126, 
130-134, 136, 13811, 13911, 141, 142, 179, 184, 
18511, 193. 194. 201, 21 1, 257, 26on, 272n, 
27411, 282, 292, 297, 334 , 390, figs, 47 - 49 , 5 i» 
53, 69, 84, ioo, Pis. XXX-XXXIIl, XLVII, 
LV; carved with superposed relief, 132, 
228-229 

Egyptian bead, 134, fig, 45; capital, $ec Capital; 
circular houses, 4n; column, see Column; 
hypostyle hall, see Hypostylc hall; temple, 
124-125; throat moulding, 44 (see also 
Cavetto) 
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Elevator, 30m, 30611, 307 
Eleusinian limestone. See Limestone 
Ellipse, 169, 391 

Elliptical plan, Aegean, 6, 811 ; Greek, K11, 41, 65, 
205 

Empolion, 390, fig. 61; bronze, 17m; wood, 
171-172 

Engaged column, 390. See Column 
Engraved setting line, 164, 171, 17211, 179, I99n 
Enneastyle, 390, 394, 397; dipteral (Ionic, rear 
only), 125, 128, 13m, 134, 224; peripteral 
(Doric), 92, 97, fig. 36; prostyle (Doric), 113; 
pseudo-dipteral (Ionic), 259 
Entablature, 390-391; Corinthian, 235, 238, 
281, 283-284, 286, PI. LIX; Doric, 51, 55-57, 

71, 72, 76-77, 80-81, 87, 95-96, 98, 180, 1X2, 
235, 268, 269, figs. 20, 25, 27, 33, 38, 39, 41, 
Pis. XVII, XX, XXV-XXVII, XXIX, 
XXXIV, XXXV, XXXVIII, XL, XLII, 
XLIII, LIX; (friezeless), 92, 221; (with blank 
frieze), 204, 239, fig. 87, PL LI; Doric on 
Corinthian columns, 271, 279, 287; Doric 
on Ionic columns, 279, 293, 329, 330, 334; 

Ionic (friezeless), 64, 66-68, 130, 131, 133, 

138, 139, 193, 223, 225, 251, 256, 262, 288, 
289, 303, 327, 334, fig. 95, Pis. XLVI, LIV, 
LV, LXIII, LX VII; (with frieze and no dentils) 

139, 140, 158, 184, 185, 193, figs. 50, 72, Pis. 
XXXII, XXXVI, XXXVII, XLIV, XLV, 
XLVIII; (with frieze and dentils), 221, 223, 
229, 23 1, 233, 236, 259-260, 271-275, 303, 327, 
fig. 86, Pis. LV, LVII, LIX, LXIII; Ionic on 
Doric columns, 92, 271, 334; mixed Doric- 
Ionic, 233, PI. LXVII; wood, 51-52, 54-57, 64, 

84, 115, 126, 135, fig. 20, PI. XVII. See also 
Architrave, Cornice, Dentils, Frieze, Propor- 
tion, Soffit 

Entasis, in column, 94, 156, 164, 168-169, 176, 
391, figs, 38, 60, PL XXIII; in pier, 169; 
omitted in column, 89, 168; omitted in wall 
and anta, 169 

Ephcbeum (Ephebic exedra), 320 
Epicranitis, hi, 193, 391, Pis. XLV, XLVII 
Epinaos. Sec Opisthodomus 
Episcenium, 2 ion, 297, 299, 30m, 304-307, 
391, figs, in, 112 
Epistyle, 391. See Architrave 
Error (in ancient authors) of date, 4011, 53, 54J1, 
iom, 117, I42n, 15m, I52n, 154, 155; of 
description, 218, 236, 264, 32on; of dimension, 

128, 258n, 260; of omission, 229, 234, 273n 
Eustyle, 273, 391, 392 
Euthynteria, 391 

Exedra, 212, 253, 295, 320, 322, 326, 329, 331, 

391, figs. 44, 106, 108; colonnaded, 212, 253, 
327; semicircular, 212, 253, 26m 
Expense accounts, i6on, 171, 175, i89n, 194-195, 
I99n, 217, 218, 236, 298n, 299, 300, 30m, 305, 

341 

Explosion, i6on, 1990 

Eye (of volute), 94, 133, 136, 137, 193, 225, 

286, 391; absent, 130, 136, 140, 143 

Faience, 4-5, PI. IV 
Fascia, 132, 133, 391 

Fastening devices. See Brace, Centring, Clamp, 

415 


Dowel, Empolion, Nails, Pins, Pour-channel, 
Tenon 

Faults of design, 180, 296-297. See also Diagonal 
displacement, Moulding with inappropriate 
pattern 

Fence (wood), 318 

Festival, Delia, xi, i84n; Dcmctricia, 29811; 
Olympia, see Olympiad; Panathenaea, xi, 
71, 15011, 159, 177; Pythia, 299 
Fillet, 39G between flutes, 135-137, 142, figs. 
49, 66, 84, 100, Pis. XLIX, LV, LVHI, LX. 
LXV; (on axis), i86n (error), fig. 49 (error); 
moulding, 229, 26011 

Finial, 66, 236, 238, 284, 289, 391, fig. 86, Pis. 

LIX, LX, LXVIII. See also Acrotenon 
Fire, 2, i2n, 21, 22, 53, 9m, 105, 125, 127, 133. 
I35n, 150-151, 160, 183, 194, 198, 212, 220, 
221, 223, 241, 28411, 310 
Flat tile, 391. See Pan-tile 
Flcuron , 158, 228, 391, fig. 101, Pis. LVIII, LX 
Floor, painted (Aegean), 18, 20, PI. X; pave- 
ment, 234, 235, 253, 316, fig. 67; wood, 290, 
294. See also Gallery, Impluvium, Mosaic, 
Stage 

Flutes on shaft, 391; Aegean, 32, 33, 35, PL 
XIII; Corinthian (20), 158, 219, 234, PL 
XXXVII; (24, normal), figs, 84, 100, Pis. 
L VIII, LX; Doric (16), 54, 72, 73, 77, 80. 88, 
100, hi, 141, 182, figs. 24, 29, 33, Pi. XLIII; 
(18), 84-85, 88, 96: (20, normal), 54, 80, 
in, etc., figs. 37, 38, 41, 61, 65, Pis. XX, 
XXII, XL, XLII, LIX; (24), 74, 84, 87, 111, 
fig. 25, PL XXV; (32), 1 16; (56?), 121; 
(spiral), 121; Ionic (16), 142; (18), 140; (20), 
158, 218, PL XXXVII; (22), 140, 236; (24, 
normal), 135, 137, etc., figs. 49, 66, 69, Pis. 
XLEX, LV, LXV; (25), 126, fig. 47; (26), 
59; (28), 94; (32), 136; (36), 143; (40), 125; 

130, fig. 48, PI. XXX; (44), 130, 143, PI. 
XXXIII; (48), 130; Ionic on Doric shaft, 270, 
271, 295; Ionic unfluted, 63, 277; lower third 
unfluted, 269, 280, 324, Pis. LXX, LXXI; 
profile, 169; tops with petals, 73, 74, 94, 
96, 116, 121, 122, 141, 238, fig. 37, PL LX; 
tops with vases, 277. See also Arris, Fillet 
Fluting, process, 77, 93, 94, 99-100, 112, 135, 
170, 171, 173, 175-176, 182, fig. 65 
Foot unit, 333; Doric, 54n, 72n, i6in, 1630, 
J 95 n » I99n, 24m, 247n, 257m 2750; false, 73n, 
1240, 1370, i6in, 163, 222n, 257n; Ionic, 55m 

94n, 137, 222n, 22 9n, 24m, 257n, 258n; 
stadium length, 250-251, 396 

Fortification, Aegean, 22-26; absent in Crete, 
9» 22; Greek, 557 

Foundations, 52n, 53n, 63n, 71, 72n, 73, 89-91, 
97> 9$n, loin, no, n6n, 117, i20n, 124, 
127, 128, I32n, 133, i3 4 n, 135, 150, 160, 170, 
182, 184, i85n, 196, 2ion, 233, 248, 258-259, 
280; charcoal, 127; sand, 267 
Fountain-house, 65, 7m, 118, 288-289, 351 , 
556. See also Nyinphaeum 
Frieze, 391; Doric (triglyph), figs, 25, 29, 38, 
Pis, XX, XL, XLII, LIX; absent, 92, 271; 
cantilever construction, 176; without trig- 
lyphs, 2041 239, fig. 87, PL LI. See also Metope, 
Pentaglyph, Triglyph 
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Frieze (Ionic, continuous), absent, 64, 13 1, 133, 
138, 139, 193, 22 3, 225, 251, 256, 259-260, 
260 (error), 262, 27211 (error), 288, 289, 303, 
327, 334, fig. 95, Pis. XLVI, LIV, LV, LXIII, 
LXVII; cyma-profilcd, 233, 235, 271, 286, 327; 
fluted vertically, 277; in Corinthian entablature, 
2 35» 238, 281-284, 286, PI. LIX; in Ionic en- 
tablature, 139, 140, 158, 184,185, 192-193,221, 
223?, 229, 231, 233, 236, 259-260, 271-275, 
277, 282, 286, 303, 327, figs, 50, 72, 86, Pis. 
XXXII, XXXVI, XXXVII, XLIV, XLV, 
XLVIII, LV, LVII, LIX, LXIII; pulvinated, 
283-284; sculptured, 46-47, 5 m?, 59, 74n?, 
I35n?, 139, HO, 144, 158, 185, 187, 192, 22in, 
238, 259-260, 273-275, 282, 289, 326; sculp- 
tured in Doric temples, 90, 15411, 158, 163, 
177, 178, 180, 182, PI. XL; sculptured on 
podium, 68, 257, 259-260, 288, figs, 23, 95, 
Pis. LXIII, LXVII; sculptured on wall, 256, 
257, 259; sima frieze, see Sima; with consoles, 
277n; with floral borders, 231, 233; (on wall), 
276, 278, 282, 283. See also Zophorus 
"unerary architecture. See Sepulchral 

Sable, 7, 19, 48, fig. 15, PL X. See also Pediment, 
Roof 

gallery, in arsenal, 241, fig. 88; in cella, 106, 
153, 241, PL XXXIV; (omitted), 111, 156, 
163; in house, 325, PL LXX; in stadium and 
hippodrome, 320; in theatre, 306, 317, fig. 113 
galley, 290; carved pedestal, 327 
gate, 23, 241; in grille, 48, 152, 153; parodos, 
246n, 318-319. See also Propylaea 
geison, 51, 391 
geographical notes, xvii 
geometrical diagram, I93n, 16m, 234 
glass, beads, 193 ; paste, 20 
gneiss, 325 
goat, 254 

gold, 25, 131, 178, 182, 184J1, 187. See also 
Chryselephantine 

grave, cist, 25; pit, 25, 31; shaft, 25-26, 65 

grave circle, 4, 26, 29, fig. 11 

greek foot. See Dimensions, Foot unit 

griffin, 10, 107, 182, 201, 232, 330, fig. 33, Pl. VII 

grille, 119, 152, 153, 163, 186, 189, 244, fig. 86 

groin, 391 

guildhall, 322 

guilloche, 44, 52, 58, 59, 78, 94, 193, 194, 227, 
391, figs. 29, 45, PL XVII 

guttae, 50, 57, 7L 7 2 , 74, 81, 84, 87, 117, 178, 
391, figs, 25, 29, Pis. XXI, XL, XLII; absent, 
88, 1 16, 1 17, 279, 293; continuous, 204, 239, 
fig. 87; on antefix and sima, 84, fig. 31; 
separately inserted, 159, 178, 22m. See also 
Trunnel 

gutter (in theatre), 2o8n, 244-246, 249, 250, 
312-316; cover (wood), 249, 312 
gymnasium, 121, 251, 320-322, 391, fig. 44, 
Pl. II. See also Diaulos, Ephebeum, Palaestra, 
Xystus 

gynaeconitis, 323, 325, 391 
gypsum, io, 12, 18, 28, 33 

I air pin plan. See Apsidal 

lalf-timber, 5, 45, 48, 198, fig. 8, Pis. IV, VIE, X 


Hall of the Mysteries. See Tclesterion 
Harpy, 144 

Hawksbeak, 71, 75, 90, 103, 141, 169, 179, 218, 
390, 391 

Hcart-and-dart, 129-132, 134, 138, 140, 141, 
179, 194, 39L fig. 48, Pis. XXXII, XLVII 
Hearth, Aegean, 5, 7, 16, 18, 20, 22, figs. 3, 4, 7, 
9, PL X; Greek, 43, 46, 49. 63, 253 
Helix, 238, 391. See Volute 
Hemicycle, 391 

Henostyle in-antis, 391, 394, 396; front 

(Aegean), 7, 9, 14, 17, 24, figs. 4, 6, 10, PL V; 
(palace), 121; (primitive), 45, 46, inner porch 
(Doric), 51, fig. 18 

Heptastyle, 392, 394, 396; peripteral (Doric), 84; 
(Ionic, rear only), 136, 137; (primitive), 48; 
pseudo-peripteral (Doric), 10 1, fig. 40 
Heroum, 297, 329, figs. 44, 109 
Hexastyle, 392, 394, 396; peripteral (Corinthian), 
279, 280, 282, 283; (Doric), 53, 75, 78, 80, 
86, 88-90, 92, 93, 97, 98, 105, 107-112, 150, 
151, 155, 180, 182, 217-219, 267, 268, figs. 
19, 26, 28, 33, 35, 36, 42, 43, 55, 56, 67, 79, 
Pis. XXV-XXVII, XXXIV, XXXV, XLI- 
XLII; (Ionic), 136, 137, 184, 222, 274, 276, 
278; (primitive), 48, 49; (Proto-Ionic), 63?; 
prostyle front (Corinthian), 284; (Doric), 
1 15, 221, 238, 269, 290 (see also Amphipro- 
style); (Ionic), 133, 189, 190, 22m, figs. 70, 
71, PL XLV; prostyle inner porch (Doric), 
163, fig. 57; prostyle pavilion (Doric), 206, 
248 

Hieron, 113, 392 

Hilaniy 121 

Hip roof, 392. See Roof (shape) 

Hippodrome, 251, 320, 392, See also Carceres, 
Spina 

Historical Evidence. See Chronological list, 
Chronological memoranda, Coin, Destruc- 
tion, Festival, Inscription, Olympiad, Pot- 
sherds, Vases: see also ancient authors cited (B) 
Historical notes, xi-xii, 1-3, 36-38, 69, 123-124, 
147, 216-217, 265-266 

History of study of Greek architecture, xviii- 
xxiii 

Horse, 45, 98, 330; se-horse, 138, 231, Pl. LVI; 
winged, 74, 231, 287. See also Centaurs (B), 
Quadriga, Statue (equestrian) 

Horseshoe plan, in theatre, 245, 250, 316-317. 

See also Apsidal 
Hotel, 251, figs, 44, 91 

House, Aegean, 3-8, 17, 345, figs, 1-4, 14, PL 
IV; Greek, 41, 65, 121, 211, 252-253, 263, 
322-325, 356, figs, 15, 92, 117, 118, PL LXX. 
See also Andron, Andronitis, Atrium, Gynae- 
conitis, Hearth, Megaron, Cecus, Palace, 
Pastas, Prodomus, Prostas, Prothyron, Reser- 
voir, Thelamus 
House tomb, Aegean, 4, 34 
Hurricane, i89n, 28on 
Hydra, 71 

Hypaethral, 392; cella 106, 128?, 134, 229, 232; 
(erroneous), ioon, 106, I52n, I58n, 164, 220, 
281, figs. 81?, 83; porch, 100?, 227, 242n 
Hypaethron, 106. See also Hypaethral 
Hyperbola, 162, i68n, 169 
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Hypostyle hall, Egyptian, 113, 125; Greek, 113, 
21 1, 294-295, figs. 73, 89. See also Odeum, 
Telesterion 

Hypotrachelium, 392. See Necking 

Ikria (bleachers), 120, 209n, 249 

Imbrex, 392. See Cover-tile 

Impluvium, 128, 153, 235n (error), 290, 324, 

325, 392, fig- 105 

In-antis. See Amphidistyle, Distyle, Hcnostyle, 
Tetrastyle, Tristyle 

Incision (necking), (1), 178, Pis. XL, XLII; 

(3) 80, 105, 155, fig. 29; (4) 90 
Inclination, abacus, 166; absent in cross-wall, 
166; anta, 166; column, no, 150, 164-165, 
172-173, fig. 62; doorjamb, 21, 27, 32, in, 
166; volute plane, 13 1; wall, 165-166; 
window jamb, 166 
Incrustation style, 325, 326 
Inscription, 54, 55n, 68, 9m, 92, 117, 121, 127, 
I38n, 179, 18011, i84n, 185, i86n, I90n, I95n, 
1960, 19911, 206, 219-220, 22011, 222, 226, 
237n, 23 8n, 239, 240, 246, 253, 254, 258, 
269, 273n, 274n, 276, 277, 278, 282, 297, 298m 
306n, 30911, 31211, 314m 31811, 341, fig. 48, 
Pis. LIX, LXVII. See also Expense accounts, 
Numbers, Specifications 
Interaxial, 392. See Intercolumniation 
Intercolumniation, 392; perspective gradation, 
212; unintentional irregularities, 80, 164; 

wider at centre (Corinthian), 282-284; (Doric), 
75> 196, I 99 » 205, 285, 303, figs. 26, 27, 75, 76 
Pis. XLVIII, LI; (Ionic), 124, 128, 13 5-137 
224, 227, 275-277, 303, figs. 81, 82, 99, 103 
PI. LIV; wider at corner (Ionic), 125, 128 
I35«; wider on flanks (Doric), 73n, 93, 98 
99, 101, 109, in; wider on fronts (Doric) 
73 n > 7C 77, 80, 89, no, 150, 155; (Ionic), 125, 
128, 224. See also Angle contraction, Araeo- 
style, Diastyle, Eustyle, Metriostyle, Pycno- 
style, Systyle 
Intrados, 392 

Ionic foot. See Dimensions, Foot unit 
Ionic influence on Doric, 73, 75, 86, 88, 90, 92, 
94-98, 100, 103, 108, 122, 134, 141, 144, 
147-148, 150, 156, 163, 164, 180, 201-202, 
214-215, 221, 233, 270, 271 

Ionic order, 350, 392. See also Base, Capital, 
Column, Entablature, Temple 
Iron, beam, 104-105, 112, 176, 203, figs. 41, 66; 
brace, 388; clamp, 1 74-175, 181, 192, 235; 
dowel, I72n, 174-175; nails, 81, 84, 98, 115; 
pins, 75, 187 

Ivory, relief, 13, 23n, 59, 60. See abo Chrys- 
elephantine 

Jamb (door), 23, 132, 139, 205n, 392 ; wood 
casing, 10, 21, 55, 20m (error) 

Joint dressing, I38n, 172, 173 

Katagogion, See Hotel 
Kerkis , 299, 317. See also Cuneus 
Koilon, 244, 316. See abo Auditorium 


Konistra , 315, 318. See also Arena 
Kore (maiden) and Kouros (Apollo), 122, 12411 
138-139. See also Caryatid 

L-shaped plan, 15, 21, 294 
Labyrinth, 12, 124, 125, 235 
Laconian tile. See Roof tile 
Lacunaria, 392. See Coffer 
Ladder, 106, 306 
Lantern, See Opaion 
Lathe, 125, I26n 

Lead, clamp, 13811, 175; dowel, I38n; sealing, 
174-175 

Leaf, girdle (pendant), 60-62, 125-126, 140, 143, 
fig. 21, PL XVIII; laurel, 276; water-plant, 
234, 238, 290; “wind-blown,” 234. See also 
Acanthus, Doric leaf, Flutes 
Leaf-and-dart. See Fleart-and-dart 
Lecythus, 254 

Leopard (or Panther), 72, 75, 261 
Lcsche. See Club-house 

Lesbian cyma, 129, 179, 392. See also Cyma 
re versa 

Levels, adaptation to ground, 10-n, 18, 187, 
189-191, 199, 201, 284-285, 295, figs. 70-72, 
75, Pis. XLVI, L 
Lewis, 174, 392, fig. 63 

Library, 293, 325, 355-356 , 388. See also Biblio- 
theca, Book-cases 

Lifting devices, fig. 63. See Ancones, Derrick, 
Lewis, Loop cutting. Notch, Tongs 
Light-court, 295, fig. 108. See also Light-well 
Lighthouse, 289, PI. LXVIII 
Lighting, 15m, 158-159, 164, 353. See also 
Clerestorey, Doorway, Hypaethral, Light- 
court, Light-well, Opaion, Window 
Light-well, 4, 10-12, 14, 15, fig. 5, PL VIII 
Lily capital. See Capital (Egyptian) 

Limestone, Acrocorinth, 315; black, 141, 142, 
21 1, 212, 234, 329 ( see abo Eleusinian); 
common, 70, 78, 151, 153, 234, 236, 237 
(see abo Poros); Eleusinian, 179, 181, 192, 193, 
199, 203, 233; hard (gray), 29, 154, 183, 217, 
221; Kara, 90, 150 

Lintel, 388, 392; nondescript, 303; frieze used as 
lintel, 306, fig. 112. See abo Post-and-lintel 
Lion, 33, 122, 212, 255, 257, 261, PI. XII; head, 
52, 90, 96, 98, 105, 109, 118, 132, 152, 178, 
194, 217, 259n, 268n, 279, fig. 86, Pis. XVII, 
XXXI-XXXII, XXXIX-XL, LV, LEX; 
winged, 231 

Lion Gate. See Mycenae (A) 

Logeion, 299, 302n, 392 
Loop cutting, 86, 174, fig. 63 
Lotus, 122, 132, 134, 392, fig. 32 
Lotus-and-bud, 58, 59, 126, fig. 46 
Lotus-and-palmette, See Anthemion 
Lotus-and-rosette, 94, fig. 36 
Loutrophorus, 254 
Louvre Museum, See Paris (A) 

Lyre pattern, 223, 234 

Maeander, 44, 74, 78, 86, 134, 178. 231, 234, 278, 

392, figs. 25, 4j 
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Magazine, Aegean, 9, 10, 15, 24, figs. 6, 9, Pis. 

VI, XIV; magazine hall, 10411 
Marble, 70, 75, 89, 91, 109, 113, 116, 122, 127, 
155, 158, 183, 198, 210, 217, 218, 220, 234, 236, 
238, 269, 271, 300, 325, 326, 392; blue, 182; 
coloured (lack of evidence for), 326n; green, 
6; Hymettian, 72, 237, 241, 311, 326; island, 
90, 1 17, 21211; Naxian, 3, 39, I32n, 142; 
Parian, 3, 39, 91, 105, no, 149, 151, I54n, 180, 
182; Pentelic, 39, H9, I5L 15 3, I54n, 180, 
185, 192, 199, 233, 237, 250, 268n, 320; red, 
33; stucco, see Stucco 

Margin. See Anathyrosis, Drafted, Relieving 
Market-hall, 241, 293-294, figs. 107, 123, 125 
Masonry. See Ashlar, Cyclopean, Dressing, 
Polygonal, Pseudo-isodomic, Rubble, Rusti- 
cated 

Materials. See Brick, Concrete, Faience, Glass, 
Ivory, Metal, Mud, Papyrus, Plaster, Stone, 
Stucco, Terracotta, Wood. 

Mausoleum, 257-261, 329-330, Pis. LXIII, 
LXXI 

Medallion (with bust), 285, 327, 329 
Megaton, 392; Aegean, 6n, 8, n (misnamed), 
16, I7n, 18-22, 34, 58, 73n, 345, figs. 4. 7, 9, 
14, PI. X; Greek, 45, 78, 322-323, 325, fig. 17 
Metal. See Bronze, Copper, Gold, Iron, Lead, 
Silver 

Metope, 392, figs. 25, 39; carved with bucra- 
nium, 287, PI. LXVII; carved with rosette, 
235, 287, PL LXVII; horizontal oblong, 50. 

51, 77-78, 80, 84, 117, n8, 292, fig. 27; 
marble in poros frieze, 71, 72, 178, i99n, 238, 
PI. XX; narrow, 80, 81, fig. 29; origin of, 

52, 57, 392; painted terracotta, 51-53, 57, fig- 
20, PI. XVII; sculptured, 51, 72, 80, 86, 88, 
96, 99, I05n (error), 109, 117, 151, 152, 159, 
177, 180-183, 218, 219, 234, 267, 279, 351, 
fig. 33, Pis. XXI, XXIX, XXXV, XXXVIII- 
XL, XLII, LVII, LIX; Vitruvian theory of 
corner half-metope, 271; widened at corner, 
88, 90, 95, 96; wider towards centre (grada- 
tion), 162 

Mctriostyle, 273, 392 
Metrology. See Foot unit 
Metropolitan Museum. See New York (A) 
Military architecture. See Arsenal, Bastion, 
Chalcotheca, Citadel, Fortification, Ship-shed 
Model, 352; capital, 156, 235, PL LVIII; house or 
temple (Aegean), 4-6, 24, Pl. IV; (primitive), 
41-43, 46, 5m, 63, 65, fig. 15; sculpture, ioyn; 
temple, 185, 186 
Modillion, 279, 284, 290, 392 
Module, 393 

Monolithic, 393 ; arch, 3 1 1 ; column (Corinthian), 
280, 289; (Doric), 54* 75. 7<5, 80, 89, 100, 
106, 186, 270; (Ionic), 142, ^86; door jamb, 
23, 132, 139; entablature, 271; pier, 186, 203; 
roof, 238 

Monopteral, 393; circular, 284, fig. 103; 

rectangular, 11611 (error?), 269 
Mosaic (floor), 253, 325, 326, 332 
Moulding, 351. 393*. curves of, 169; with 
inappropriate pattern, 127, 140, i8$n; with 
related pattern, 279 


Mud, for roof, 711, 159, 242, fig. 20. See also 
Brick, Half-timber, Wattle-and-daub 
Mural painting, Aegean, 5, 9-13, 17, 20, 24; 

Greek, 179, 180, 198, 203, 210, 240 
Museums (modern). See Alexandria, Athens, 
Berlin, Boston, Cambridge, Candia, Carls- 
ruhe, Copenhagen, Delphi, Florence, Istan- 
bul, London, Munich, Nauplia, New York, 
Oxford, Palermo, Paris, Rome (A) 

Music hall. See Odeum 

Mutule, 393; absence of, 115, 271, 297; alter- 
nating, 71, 81, 87, 99, 1 17, figs- 25, 29, Pis. 
XX, XXI; countersunk, 271; horizontal 
(non-sloping), 267, 279; in raking cornice, 
270; miniature, 98, fig. 39; origin of, 50, 51, 
57, fig- 20; regular, 88, 99, 100, 105, 117, 178, 
fig. 33, Pis- XL, LIX 


Nails, bronze, 32; iron, 81, 84, 98, 115 
Naos, Neos, 389, 393. See also Celia, Heca- 
tompedon 

Naxian marble, See Marble 
Necking, 393; Doric, 74, 77, 80, 86, 94, 116, 141, 
292, figs. 25, 29; Ionic, 126, 13 1, 135, I36n, 
193, 223, 277, figs. 47, 49, PI. XLIX. See also 
Trachelium 

Niche, 47, 55, 84, 156, 187, 212, 254, 271, 277, 
278, 287, 3 1 1, figs. 19, 56; semicircular, 212, 
308. See also Exedra 
Notch for lifting, fig. 39 

Numbers (inscribed), 52, i8in, 229, 248n, 284, 

304n 

Nymphacum, 288, 289, 332, 393 


Octagonal plan, 289-290, PL LXVIII 
Octastyle, 393, 394, 39<>; dipteral (Corinthian), 
280, fig. 102, PL LXIV; (Doric), 91; (Ionic), 
9in .(error), 124-125, 128, 134, 224, fig. 81, 
Pl. LIV; peripteral (Doric), 86, 160, 267, 
fig. 57, Pis. XXXV, XXXVIII, LI; (Proto- 
Ionic), 64; prostyle (Corinthian), 289; 
(Doric), 269; pseudo-peripteral (Corinthian), 
282, 283; (Doric), 73-74, 78, 9<5> 99, fig. 28; 
(Ionic), 226-227, 272, 274, 276, 277, figs. 82, 

98, 99 

Octopus, 20 
Odeum, 21 1, 319, 393 
Oecus, 252, 322, 325, 393 

Ogee, door enframeinent, in; moulding, 133, 
294, 393 

Ogival barrel vault. Sec Vault 
Ogival roof. See Roof 

Olympiad, first, xi, 47; 78th, 151; 238th, 54; 
293rd (last), xii 

Opaion, 106, 113, is8n, 190, 195, 196, 206, 
21 1, 243, 295, 393. Sec also Hypaethral 
Opaion tile, 106, 15 m, 159, 219 
Opisthodomus, 393; Doric, 49, 51, 53. 54, I0 °. 
109, no, 218, 219, figs. 18, 19, 28 (A, ER, 

GT, O), 35, 3<5, 42, 43* 55*“57. 67, 79; Ionic, 
128, 222, 225, 227, figs. 80-82, 98-99; omitted, 
88, 92, 93, 134, 218, 220, 232, 268, figs, 36 
(Demeter), 83 ; The Opisthodomus, see Athens 

(A) 
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Opisthonaos. See Opisthodomus 
Optical refinement, xxi, 164-165, 352-353 • See 
also Angle contraction, Column (higher, 
thicker), Curvature, Curves, Entasis, Inclina- 
tion, Intercolumniation, Perspective 
Orchestra, in Bouleuterion, 295-297, figs. 
108-109; in Theatre, 120, 208, 209, 244, 
246-247, 249, 30011, 301, 302n, 30511, 306-308, 
312-316, 393, figs. 77, 90, in, 1 12, 1 14, 115, 
Pis. LXII, LXIX; rectangular or trapezoidal, 
i2on, 210, 314; The Orchestra, see Athens (A) 
Order, 349-350 , 393. See also Column, En- 
tablature 

Orientation, 40, 42, 49, 52, 91, 113, 117, 127, 
132, 1 3 3 > 136. 137, 140, x 5°n, 155, 1 Son, 186, 
198, 204, 207, 209n, 213, 214, 218, 224, 252, 
274, 27911, 322-324, 330-331, 353, figs. 28, 

44, 5<S, 74, 77, 78 
Ornament, See Pattern 

Orthostate, 55, 58, 70, 86, 220, 234, 26811, 393, 
fig. 88, Pis. XXXIX, XLV, XL VI 
Ovolo, 52, 90, 92, 94, 95, 121, 126, 127, 130, 133, 
137, 152, 162, 179, 182-185, 187, 193, 201, 
206, 218, 223, 225, 26on, 269, 295, 393 

Painting (on flat surfaces), in Pinacothcca, 203; 
on coffer, 257; on floor, see Plaster; on metope, 
51-52; on panel, 298n, 303, 308; on pediment, 
71; on podium, 318; on stele, 121, 122, 328, 
fig. 46; on wall, see Mural painting. See also 
Mosaic, Polychromy, Vases 
Palace, Aegean, 8-22, 58, 345 , figs. 5-9, Pis. 
V-X; Greek, 325-326, figs. 1 19, 121. See also 
Bath, House, Stairway, Theatral area, Toilet 
room 

# 

Palaestra, 251, 320, 393, figs. 44, 96, 116, PI. II 
Palmette, 45, 58, 59, 62, 100, 121, 122, 125, 130, 
132, 144, 158, 159, 162, 179, 212, 222, 228, 
229, 231, 232, 238, 257, 280, 393, figs. 21, 32, 
33, 46, 51, 54, 84, Pis. XXXVII, LVIII; 

circumscribed, n6n, 133, PI. XXXI 
Panathenaic festival, see Festival; frieze, 90, 158, 
163, 177, 178, PI. XL 
Panhellcnic congress, xi 
Pan-tile, 43-44, 116, 159, 393, fig- 16 
Papyrus (paper), I53n 
Parabola, 167, 169, 222 

Parapet, 10, 26, 92, 246n, 284, 293-295, 318, 
329, 393, PI- LXI; sculptured, 131-132, 178, 
187, PI. LI; sima, 44, 47, 131-132 
Parascenium, 2o8n, 209n, 2ion, 246, 248, 249, 

298, 299, 303-307, 309-310, figs. 77, 90; 
oblique, 304, 307, 393 

Parastade, 393 

Parodos, I20n, 2o8n, 209n, 248, 306, 307, 318- 

319, 393, figs. 77, 90, 114, 115; gate, 246n, 
318-319, figs, hi, 112, PI. LXII 
Parotid, 230, 329, fig. 83, Pl. LVH 
Partition. See Curtain, Door, Fence, Gate, 
Grille, Parapet, Screen, Wall 
Pastas, 121, 252, 322, 323, 325, 393 
Patera, 277, 284, 286n, 393 
Patterns, 351-352 ; inappropriate for mouldings, 
127, 140, i85n; related to mouldings, 179 
Pavilion, 206, 291, 292, 311 


Pedestal, circular, 139, 21 1; for column, 130 
225, 227, 278-279, 284, Pis. LII1-LIV; foj 
statue, 49, 5311, 121-122, 138, 139, 153, 164 
178, 181-184, 205, 211-212 , 236, 253, 26o-26i : 
269, 285, 286n, 301, 326, 327, fig. 50, Pis. 
XXXII, L; sculptured, 130, 153, 164, 178, 
181-183, 225, 227, 278-279, 327, Pis. XXXIV. 
LIV; segmental or semicircular, 183, 236, 253; 
triangular, 211-212. See also Die, Podium 

Pediment, 41-43, 45, 46, 5L 64, 212, 233, 243, 
255, 292, 394, figs. 33, 76, Pis. XXV-XXVII, 
XLI-XLII, LXVI; half, 204; painted, 71; 
sculptured, 50, 71-75, 90, 91, 105, 107, no, 
117, 139, 151, 152, 1540, 159, 177-178, 181- 
183, 217-218, 220, 225, 257, 268n, 269, 2830, 
35U figs. 25, 76, 95, Pis. XX, XXXII, XXXIV, 
XXXVIII; segmental, 31 1; terracotta, 81-82. 
See also Acroterion, Cornice (raking), Sima 
(raking), Tympanum 
Pcntaglyph, 98, fig. 39 
Pentagonal plan, 251 

Pentastyle, 394, 396-397; peripteral (Doric), 
51, fig. 18 

Pentelic marble. See Marble 
Periaktoi , 394 
Peribolus, 394 

Peripteral, 394, 396-397. See Decastyle, Dipteral, 
Double facade colonnade, Enneastyle, Hepta- 
style, Hexastylc, Octastylc, Pentastyle, 
Pseudo-dipteral, Pseudo-peripteral, Tetrastyle, 
Tripteral 

Peristasis, 394. See Peristyle 
Peristyle, 394; Aegean, n, 15, 20, figs. 5, 6, 9; 
Greek, 47-49, 219, 220, 233, 258-259, 267, 
fig. 14 (see also Peripteral); (court), 251-253, 
320-322, 329, 331, figs. 44 (L), 91, 109, 116; 
(house), 323-326, figs. 92, 1 18 
Persian capital. See Capital 
Perspective, 208, 352 ; allowance for, 109, 13 1, 
156, 199, 237, 304, 307; illusion, 162, 165, 212, 
253, 254. See also Inclination 
Phy lakes, 299 

Pier, 394; Aegean, 4, 5, 10, 14, 28; Greek, 
capital, 252, 326, fig. 120, PI. LVIII, compound 
(with semicolumns), 264, 267-269, 271, 284, 
290, 293, 303, 304, 325, figs. 105, 109; comer 
of peristyle, 145, 262, 268, 269, Pl. LXIII; 
double anta, 203, 205n, 280, Pl. LI; L-shaped, 
i63n; nondescript, 89; octagonal, 118, 240, 
294; rectangular, 169, 183, 186, 203-204, 220, 
239, 241, 252, 253, 320, figs. 68, 75, 87, 88, 
108; square, 103, 118, 243, 286n (error), 294, 
295, 330, figs. 40, 1 12 

Pilaster, 394; Aegean, 28, 33; Greek, 102, 183, 
212, 232, 240, 241, 283, 286n (error), 294, 297, 
figs. 40, 41, 83; capital, 232, fig. 41, Pl. 
LVIII. See also Anta 
Pillar, 23, 394 

Pinacotheca, I98n, 203, 204, 325, 394 
Pinax, 299, 30m, 303, 394 
Pins, bronze, 17m; iron, 75, 187; wood (pegs), 
.21, 57, 171 
Pit grave. See Grave 

Plan (shape),. See Apsidal, Circular, Cruciform, 
Elliptical, Horseshoe, L-shaped, Octagonal, 
Pentagonal, Square, T-shaped, U-shaped 
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Plaster (painted), Aegean, 5, 12, 18, 20, 27 
Plinth, 394; base, 129, 202, 222, 224, 227, 229, 
236, 273-275, 277, 281, 282, 388; circular, 202, 
231, 279; dodecagonal, 231, PL LVI; omitted, 
225, 271, 273; sculptured, 231, PL LVI 
Pnyx. See Athens (A) 

Podium, 134, 136, 150, 189, 232, 237, 245-246, 
256-258, 261, 272n, 276-279, 287-288, 308, 

3^9, 330, 394, figs. 7^, 95, Pis. XLVI LX, 
LXIII, LXVII, LXXI. See also Basement, 
Pedestal, Socle 

Polos, 394; centring pin, 171-172, fig. 61; 

cylindrical headdress, 139, fig. 50, PL XXXII 
Polychromy, 70-72, 99, n8, 139, 151, 178-179, 
218, 238, 261-262, 328, 332; fig. 25, Pis. XX, 
XL; natural (dark vs. light stone), 141, 142, 

150, 153, 179-182, 192, 199, 203, 211, 234, 
272, 326, Pis. XLV, XLVIII 

Polygonal masonry, 23n, 89, I20n, 186, 249, 
255, 394 

Polytriglyphal, 394; (3), 199, 205, 206, 268-271, 
279, 284, 291, Pis. XLVIII, LI; (4), 270, 279 
Pomegranate, 98, fig. 39 

Porch, 394; Corinthian in Ionic temple, 276, 
277; Ionic in Doric temple, 90, 94, 134, 221. 
See also Distyle, Henostyle, Tristyle in-antis; 
Hexastyle, Tetrastyle prostyle; Pronaos, 
Opisthodomus 

Poros, 29, 70, 71, 89-91, 113, 121, 122, 125, 135, 

151, 164, 170, 198, 217, 218, 220, 238, 299- 
300n, 394; “Poros Temple,” 133. See also 
Limestone (common) 

Porphyry, 32 

Portico, 394. See Hilani, Pavilion, Peripteral 
Post, 42, 43, 45-49, 84, 210, 252 
Post-and-lintel system, 47, 284, 336 
Posticum, 394. See Opisthodomus 
Potsherds (as evidence), 25, 28n, 46, 47n, 53 n, 
89n, I34n, I50n, i8on, 2 ion. See also Vases 
Pour-channel, 394 

Preliminary plan, 93n, 162, 180, 182, 184-186, 
190-192, 195-196, 204-205, 221, figs. 71, 

75, 76 

Private house See House 
Prodomus, 394; Aegean, 6, 7, figs. 3, 4, 7, 9, 
14; Greek, 42, 322-323 

Proedria , 244-247, 248n, 249, 312, 3 H, 317-318, 

fig. iii, Pis. LX, LXI, LXDC. See also Throne 
Pronaos, 21, 49, 394; aligned with third flank 
column, 88, 180, 182, figs. 56, 67; Corinthian, 
283; (in Ionic temple), 276, 277; Doric, 57, 58, 
72, 76, 88, 93, 98, 100, 109, 152, 162-163, 179, 
180, 182, 183, 218, 219, 267, 277, figs. 18, 19, 

26, 28, 34—36, 42, 43, 55-57, 67, 79, 97; 
enclosed, 80, 83, 98, 142, fig. 28 (C, FS); 
Ionic, 125, 128, 134, 222, 225, 227, 229, 231, 
275, figs. 80-83, 98-99; (in Doric temple), 90, 
93, 94, 134, 221, figs. 36 (Demeter), 70-71; 
omitted, 51, 86, 89 

Proportion, 353; column (Corinthian), 281, 
283n; (Doric), 5on, 56, 72-73, 76-77, 80, 84, 
87, 92, 99, 102, 109, no, 117, 152, 161-163, 
180, i8in, 182, 183, 199, 214, 219, 220, 234n, 
268, 270, 271; (Ionic), 5on, 130, i4on, 142, 
143, 186, 192, 201, 222—224, 227-229, 258-259, 
273-275, 279; entablature (Doric), 80-81, 87, 


92, 180, 182, 235, 236, 268-270; (Ionic), 139, 
223, 225, 259-260; facade (Doric), 161, 165; 
plan, 53, 72n, 74-76, 80, 88, 92, 96, 98, 100, 
109, 155, 161, 180, 182, 218-220, 222, 259, 
268, 272, 274, 275, 278, 301, 309, 313, figs. 
114, 115 

Propylaea, xi, xxiii, 81, 114-115, 198-205, 
284-287, 297, 320, 321, 333, 334, 394, figs. 
74-76, 104, Pis. XLVIII, L-LI 
Propylaeum, 394 

Propylon, 394; Aegean, 9, 14, 17-21, figs. 7, 9, 
Pis. V-VI; Greek, 65, 198, 284, figs. 44, 104, 
109, 1 1 6, PL LX VI 

Proscenium, 2o8n, 2 ion, 24611, 248n (error), 
297-304, 305m 306-309, 312-316, 394, figs. 
90, hi, 112, PL LXIX; wood, 298-301, 314 
Prostas, 323, 325, 394 

Prostyle, 394, 396-397- See also Amphiprostyle, 
Decatetrastyle, Distyle, Dodecastyle, Double 
facade colonnade, Ennaestyle, Hexastyle, 
Octastyle, Tetrastyle 

Protective strips, 173, 17511; surface, 173, 175, 
182, 205, 220, 394, figs. 61, 65 
Prothyron, 395 

Proto-Doric column (Egyptian), See Column 
Proto-Ionic capital. See Capital 
Pry-cutting, 395 
Prytaneum, 205, 395 

Pseudo-dipteral, 395; Corinthian, 282, 283; 
Doric, 74, 92-93, 96, 100, 103, 233, fig. 28; 
Ionic, 227, 261, 272, 274, 276, 277, figs. 82, 
98, 99 

Pseudo-isodomic masonry, 71, 138, *140, 141, 
218, 223, 269, 271, 273, 297, 326, 395, figs. 50, 
51, Pis. L, LXXI 

Pseudo-peripteral, 395; Corinthian, 283; Doric, 
101, 257, figs. 40, 41 
Pteroma, 80, 100, 180-182, 218, 395 
Pteron, 258, 330, 395 
Pulvinus, 395. See Baluster side 
Purlin, 241, 395 
Pycnostyle, 273, 392, 395 
Pyramid, 257-261, 330, Pis. LXIII, LXXI 

Quadriga, 81, 258, 260, 261, 285, 326, 395, PI. 
LXIII 

Quarry, 78, 100, 149, 171 

Rafter, 50, 51, 57, 132, 159, 183, 204, 236, 242, 
395 , figs. 20, 75, 88; hip, 93n, 395, fig. 75; 
valley, 292 

Raking, 395. See Cornice, Sima 
Ram, head, 90, 113 

Ramp, 106, 152, 198, 199, i2on, 285, 289, 395, 
figs. 42, 55, 79, 85, Pis. L-LI; in theatre, 
246n, 304, 306, 318-319, figs. 90, 112 
Ratio, 54 - 55 . 72n, I03n, 137, 152, 161, 183, 186, 
199, 202, 219, 222, 241, 244, 246, 257, 259-261, 
272-275,278,301,309,313 
Rebuilding and alteration, classical, 80, 105, 153, 
154, 198 (see also Preliminary plan); Hellen- 
istic, 52, 84, 112, I34n, 135, 142, 153-154^ 
179. 184, 205, 211, 221, 231-233, 239, 246n, 
248n, 249n, 267, 268, 271, 279, 299-309, 
312-315, 317-319; Roman, 46, 84, 88, 105, 
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136, 140, 15411, 16311, 179, 181, 18311, i88n, 
189, 194, 19611, 198, 201, 206, 221, 226, 229, 
231, 233, 236, 238-239, 24611, 250, 267, 27311, 
27411, 279, 281, 28411, 285-287, 29211, 29311, 
294, 29911, 309-311, 315-316, 318, 319; 
mediaeval, io8n, 10911, inn, 12811, 13311, i6on, 
17911, 18811, 19411, 19911, 336; Renaissance, 
io8n; modern, xxiii, 3m, 8on, I05n, io8n, 
Ii2n, H7n, I 54 n, 16011, 17911, i8in, i86n, 
i88n, I99n, 257n, 289n 
Reeding, 16, 395 

Refinements. See Optical refinement 
Regula, 87, 117, 178, 395, figs. 25, 29, 41, Pis. 
XXI, XL, XLII; continuous (with guttae), 
204, 239, fig. 87, PI. LI; double (omitting 
guttae), 279; on antefix, 84, fig. 31; on 
cornice, 84, fig. 31; origin, 51, 57, fig. 20; 
replaced by mouldings, 270; without guttae, 
88, fig. 33; without triglyph above, 107, 163, 
182, 239 

Relief (sculpture), Aegean, 23, 25, 33; Hittite, 
60; on stage front, 309; on stele, 121-122, 
254; on throne, 141, 3i8n. See also Antefix, 
Architrave, Columnae caelatae , Frieze, Ivory, 
Metope, Parapet, Pedestal, Pediment, Polos, 
Sima 

Relieving lintel, 33 
Relieving margin, I73n, 395 
Relieving triangle, 23, 29, 33 , 34 , 395 , % 13, 
Pis. XI, XV 

Religion, 38-39. See also Divinities (B) 

Religious structures. See Altar, Heroum, Hieron, 
Peribolus, Propylaea, Sanctuary, Shrine, Stoa, 
Telesterion, Temenos, Temple, Thymele, 
Treasury, Votive monument 
Renaissance, Ionic. 216, 255 
Repair. See Rebuilding 

Reservoir (cistern), 28n, 118, 190, 205, 294, 322, 

324, 325 

Respond, 396 

Retaining or terrace wall, I20n, 207, 2o8n, 
309 , 357 

Revetment, 395; marble, 139, 198, 201, 326n; 
terracotta, 44, 51, 70, 78, 81, 84, 95, 98, 115, 

figs. 29, 31, 45 
Rhyton, 13, 22, 395, PL VII 
Ridge beam, 7, 42, 45, 205, 206, 242, figs. 75, 88 
Ridge cover-tile, 44 
Ridge tile, 44 

Rinceau, 217, 219, 221, 223, 231, 235, 236, 272, 
273, 276, 395, Pis. LV, LIX, LXV 
Rock-cut tomb, Aegean, 7n, 26-28, fig. 12; 

Lycian, 66-68, PL XIX; Lydian, 66; Phrygian, 
66 

Roman foot. See Dimensions 

Roman looting of Greek art, 34, 159, 182, i83n, 
218, 266, 280 

Roof (shape), “Chinese,” 52n, 82n, 91, 96, 132, 
fig- 38; conical, 205, 234-236, 284, 289-290, 
3 J 9 » 390, fig. 86, Pl. LXVin (see also Drum); 
domical, 238, Pl. LXIX; flat, 4, 5, yn (error), 
I7n (error), 2on (error), *34, 43n, 46, 47, Pis. 
IV, IX; gable, 4, 6, 7, 17, 19, 27, 48, 323, 
figs- 15, 88, 105, Pis. X, XXXIV (see also 
Gable, Pediment); hip, 50, 51, 71, 93n, 132 
(error), 196 (error), 203-205, 21 1, 240, 295, 


323, 33 < 5 , 395 , figs. 75-76, Pis. L-LI; ogival 
68, 144, 145, fig. 23; pyramidal, see Pyramid 
umbrella, 242; unfinished, 103, 105. See alsc 
Awning, Hypaethral, Opaion 
Roof construction, 45, 70, 105, 159, 241-242, 
319, figs. 20, 88, PL XXXIV. See also Attic 
(space). Braced beam. Mud, Purlin, Rafter, 
Ridge beam, Roof tile, Shingle, Thatch, Truss 
Roof tile, Aegean, 7n; Corinthian, 43 - 44 , 5 2 , 
125, 152, 390, 391, fig. 16, PL XVII; imitation, 
238, 289, 290, fig. 105, PL LIX; Ionian, 44; 
Laconian, 43, 55, 65, 390, 391, figs. 16, 20; 
marble (Corinthian), 70, 72, 75, no, I32n, 
133, 1 5 1, 158-159, 26811, figs. 76, 86, Pis. 
L-LI; rhomboidal, 205; scale-shaped, 238, 
284, PL LIX; Sicilian, 44, 78, n 6, figs. 16, 
45; terracotta, 43, 70, 75, 132, 135 , 196, 290, 
352 (see also Corinthian, Ionian, Laconian, 
rhomboidal, Sicilian). 

Rope pattern, 59, 132 

Rosette, 27, 33, 35, 51, 52, 58, 59, 86, 122, 131, 
136, 193, 194, 235, 238, 254, 267, 279, 286, 
311, 316, 328, 395, figs. 25, 32, 54, Pis. XVI, 
XXX, XL VII, LX. See also Lotus-and-rosctte 
Rotunda. See Tholos 

Rubble masonry, 5, 12, 21, 29, 53, 58, 151, 252, 
269, 303 

Rusticated masonry, 294, 311, fig. 107 

Samian foot, I24n, I37n, 25711. See also Foot 
unit (false) 

Sanctuary, cave, 24; open, 24 
Sandstone, 70, 86, 94-96 

Sarcophagus, 32, 34, 60, 68, 144-145, 261-262, 
329, PL LXIII 

Sarcophagus tomb, Lycian, 68, 256, fig. 23 
Saw (for stone), 29 

Scaenae frons , 308-311, 315, 320, fig. 113 
Scale pattern, 121, 132, 137, 229, 231, 238, 284, 
fig. 49, Pis. LVI, LIX 
Scamilli impares , 167, 170, I73n, fig. 59 
Scene, 395 

Scene building, 206, 208, 209, 244, 246-250, 

297 - 315 , figs. 77, 90, no-115, Pl. LXII; 
wood, 2o8n, 249, 299, 305, 307-308 
Scenery (theatre), 208, 210, 248, 306 
Schist, 30, 40n 

Scotia, 395; Doric capital, 54n, 56, 77, 80, 84, 
86, 94, 97, 99, 105, 121, figs. 27, 29, 37; Doric 
cornice, 178; Ionic base, 129, 136, 185, 230, 
231, 236, 388, fig. 48, Pl. LX 
Screen, column or pier, 118, 288, 320, 322; 
wall, 99, 101-103, 153, 241, fig. 28 (FS); 
wood, 307 

Sculpture. See Acroterion, Animal, Pediment, 
Relief, Statue, Stele 

Seat, Aegean, 10, 20, PL VII; Greek, in Bouleu- 
terion, 1*9, 206, 243-244, 295-297, figs. 
108-109; in odeum, 21 1; in Propylaea, 100, 
201; in stadium, 250, 320, Pl. LXH; in 
Telesterion, 113, 196, fig. 73; in theatre, 208, 
209, 245, 247, 250, 316-318, figs. 77, 90, 
110-115, Pis. LXI, LXII, LXIX. See also 
Bench, Exedra, Ikria , Proedria , Throne 
Second-hand material, 52n, 80, n6n, 117, 124, 
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125, 149-150, 160, 162, 19911, 20511, 217, 23311, 
23811, 24811, 24911, 286, 3040, 30911, 310 
Secular architecture, 355-356. See Administra- 
tive, Civic, Commercial Cultural, etc., 
Domestic, Military 

Sepulchral structures, Aegean, 25-35, 345, figs. 
11-13, Pis. XIV-XV; Greek, 65-66, 121-122, 
144 - 145 , 212, 254-262, 327-330, 354, figs. 
46, 54 , 94 , 95, Pis. LXIII, LXXI; Lycian, 
66-68, fig. 23, PI. XIX; Lydian, 66; Phrygian, 
66 

Sequence of erection, 91, 99, 106, 109, 112, 135, 
162, 170 

Serpentine pattern, 86, 96, fig. 32 
Setting devices (masonry). See Engraved 
setting line, Lifting devices, Pry-cutting, 
Shift-cutting 

Shaft, 395; with console or corbel, 277, 324; 
with tablet, 54, 277, 282. See also Apophyge, 
Arris, Cabling, Flutes, Incision, Reeding, 
Tapering 

Shaft grave. See Grave 

Shield, bronze, 59, 15m, i54n, 179, PI. XXXIV; 

gold, 108; marble, 297, 327; terracotta, 52 
Shift-cutting, 395 
Shingle, 43n 

Ship-shed, 242, 290. See also Galley 

Shops, 240-241, 292-294, 322, 332, 333, 335, figs. 

106, 123-124. See also Market-hall 
Shrine, Aegean, 24, PL IX; Greek, 151, 232, 
figs. 28, 70, 71, 83 
Shutter boards, 294 
Sicilian tile. See Roof tile 
Silver, 22, 3on, 59, $4 

Sima, 351, 395; limestone, 105, 109, 112, 138, 
267,. fig. 30; (parapet sima), 64; marble, 72, 
90, 116, 139, 140, 141, 151, 182, 183, 185, 187, 
194, 204, 217-221, 225, 234-236, 259n, 272, 
281, Pis. XXXI, LV; (parapet sima), 131-132; 
(pierced interstices), 193-194, 201; (raking), 
72, 75, 90, Ii 3 ,'i 59 , 162, 219, 272, Pis. XX, 
XXXII, XL; sandstone, 96; terracotta, 44, 
52, 75, 78, 84, 85, 90, 96, 279, Pl. XVII; 
(horizontal under pediment), 45, 78, 81-82, 
116, fig. 45; (parapet sima), 44, 64, n6n; 
(pierced interstices), 81, fig. 29; (raking), 44, 
134, 184, 196, 279, figs. 25, 31, 45. See also 
Water-spout 
Siren, 254, 255, fig. 94 
Skene , 120 

Skenotheke , 2o8n, 2ion, 307 
Slaves, 194 
Socle, 395 
Soffit, 396 

Specifications, 185, 241, 268, 341 
Sphinx, 52, 8o, 98, 139, 143-144, fig. SO, PI. 
XXXII 


Spina, 396 • 

Spiral, 13, 27, 32, 33, 35 , 58, $9, 132, H 4 , 234, 

. fig. 25, Pis. IV, XVI. See also Rinceau t Volute 
Square plan, 113, 119, 195-196, 206, 211, 

. 243-244^ 251, 289, 295-296,* 320, 329, 330, 
rjfigsv 73, 9I» 108; 116 r 
Stadium. 121, 250-251, 319-320, 396, figs. 44, 96, J 
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figs. 113, 115, pi. LXEX; rolling, 303^ 
307-308, 314 

Stairway, Aegean, 4, 5, 9, n, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 

28, figs. 5, 6, 9, 10, Pis. V, VIII, IX; Greek, 
189, 240, 285, 287-289, 321, 325, 329, fig. 
74, Pis. L, LXVII; (before temple), 136, 227, 
230, 279, figs, 26, 28, 82, 83; (in Bouleuterion 
and theatre), 245-250, 295-297, 30m, 3otfn, 
307, 309, 310, 314, 316, 317, figs. 77, 90, 
108-113; (in palace), 121; (inside temple), 109, 
in, 220, 231, 232, 267, 27on, 278, figs. 28, 
36, 83, 97; (wooden), 153, fig. 55. See also 
Parotid, Step 

Star, 96, 179 

Statue, 133, 183-184, i85-i86n, 223; acrolithic, 
156, 387; bronze, 46, 47n, I24n, 149, 156, 179, 
i8on, 181, 233, 326; chryselephantine, 39, 
88, 149, 153 . I54n, 160, 163, 178, 183, 184, 
218, 236, 268, 269, 281, 389, PL XXXIV; 
Daedalid, 76; equestrian, 205, 326, 327; 
korai and kouroi t 122, I24n, 138-139; marble, 
55n, 88, 132, 182-183, 239, 284n, 293, 311, 
330; wood and bronze, 222; xoanon, 39-41, 
46, 141, 187, 397, fig. 52. See also Caryatid, 
Pediment, Quadriga, Telamon 

Stele, 396; Aegean, 25, 26, fig. 11; Greek, 
65-66, 122, 144, 212, 254, 328, 551, figs. 46, 


54 , 94 

Step, undercut, 246; with nosing, 283; with 
sunken margin, 155, 184, figs. 41, 86, PI. 
XLIV. See also Crepidoma, Ladder, Stairway, 
Stereobate, Stylobate 
Stereobate, 396 

Stoa, 1 18, 134, 142, 196, 240-241, 247, 263, 264, 

290-295, 333 - 334 , 396, figs. 44 , 74 , 77 , 106, 
123-125, PI. XXVIII 

Stone, earliest examples of temples in, 54, 
63-64, 70-84; Greek timidity in use of, 77, 
176 

Storeroom. See Arsenal, Chalcotheca, Magazine, 
Skenotheke 

Street, 212-214, 236, 262-263, 320, 332-333; 

colonnaded, 331-336 
String course, 294 

Stucco, 70, 78, 80, 100, 105, 122, 151, 178, 183, 
198, 217, 244, 269, 271, 324, 325, 328, 396; 
painted, 236. See also Incrustation style 
Stylobate, 52-54, 75 , 90, 103, 112, 117, 124, 127, 
134, 150, 161-162, 176, 199, 221, 224, 227, 
268n, 396, figs. 33, 38, 41, 61, Pis. XXVI, 
XXXIX, XLII-XLV; absence, 51, 85, 227; 
curvature, see Curvature; internal, 156, 164, 
figs. 42, 56, 57, 67, PL XXXVI; interrupted 
by road, 166, 199. figs. 75-76, Pis. L-LI; 
jointing, 161-162, 184, 221, figs. 6i, 67; 
sloping, 242 
Sundial. See Clock 

Superposed columns, external (both Doric), 240, 
290, fig. 125; (Doric and Ionic), 288, 292; 
. internal, 86, 100, 106, in, 152, 153, 163, 180 
. 183, 220, 236, Pis. XXV, XXXIV 
Superposed storeys, Aegean, 4-5, 9, 10, 12, 14, 
IS, Mi *Q» fig* 8, PL IV; (Seek, -251, 290, 
*ftp2pi294v 55V figs. ‘113, 125, -Ws. 
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Synedrion, 297 
Systyle, 273, 392, 396 


T-shaped, plan, 184, 199, 238, 270, 329 
Table monument, 122, 254 
Tablet on column. See Shaft 
Taenia, 51, 74, 81, 109, 178, 396, figs. 25, 29, 
41, Pis. XL, XLII; moulded, 206, 269; 
replaced by mouldings, 218, 267 
Tank, ion, 241 

Tapering, column shaft, 390; (downward), 13, 

16, 19, 23, 32, 33, Pis. VIII-X, XII— XIII; 

(upward), 13, 5 6, 63, 72-73, 94, 115, figs. 24, 
27, 33, 38, 41, 62, Pis. Ill, VII, XXII-XXVII, 

xxxm-xxxv, xxxvii-xxxix, xli- 

XLIII, XLVIII, LIX-LX, LXIV ; stele, fig. 
46, PI. XVIII; superposed columns, 106-107, 
in; triglyph, 86; wall thickness, 165-166. 
See also Inclination (door, window) 

Tegula, 396. See Pan-tile 
Telamon, 10m, 103, 287, 388, 396, fig. 41 
Telesterion, 113, 195-196, 233, 396, fig. 73 
Temenos, 113, 197-198, 39^, figs. 10, 44, 74, 
77, Pis. XXVIII, LX VI 
Template, 186 

Temple, 354; Aegean, 7n (error), 24, fig. 10; 
Corinthian, 279—284; Doric, 50-58, 70-113, 
149-184, 217-221, 267-271: Ionic, 58-64, 
124-138, 184-195, 221-233, 271-279; nonde- 
script, 40-49, 88-89, 271; origin of, 20-21, 


34-35, 40-49 


Temple plan (external), 396. See In-antis, 
Monopteral, Peripteral, Peristyle, Prostyle, 
Pteroma, Pteron 

Temple plan (internal). See Adytum, Aisle, 
Ambulatory, Antechamber, Celia, Opistho- 
domus, Porch, Pronaos, Stairway 
Temple plan (irregular), 184, 187-192 
Tenon, 158, 326 


Terracotta, model, 41-43, 4^, 5™, 65, fig. 15; 
pediment, 81-82; revetment, see Revetment; 
roof tile, see Roof tile; water-pipe, 118 
Tetrastyle, 394, 396; in-antis front (Doric), 71, 
198, 270, 322; in-antis inner porch (Doric), 
283; (Ionic), fig. 83; peripteral (Doric), 269; 
(Ionic), . 256, 278, fig. 95; (Proto-Ionic), 
63; prostyle front (Corinthian), 279, 282, 
284; (Doric), 72n, 85, 116, 142, 184, 270, 
figs. 77. 105 (error); (Ionic), 142, 189-191, 
223, 232, 273, figs. 70, 71, 83, PI. XLVIII; 
prostyle inner porch (Doric), 93, 100, 150, 
fig. 28 (GT); (Ionic), 90, 94, 227, 276, figs. 
36 (Demeter), 70-71, 82 
Thalamus, 6, 20, 325, 397 
Thatch, 27n, 42, 48 


Theatral area, 12, 14, fig. 6, Pis. VI, IX 
Theatre, 119-120, 207-21 1, 244-250, 297-319, 

344~345> figs. 77, 90, 96, 110-115, 121, 122, 
Pis. XXVIII, LXI-LXII, LXIX, LXXI; used 
as amphitheatre, 310, 315, 318 

Theatron, 120, 397* See also Auditorium 

Thersilion. See Megalopolis (A) 

fholos, 1 17, 205, 234-236, 284, 397, figs. 

44, 74, 85, 86, Pis. XXIX, LVII, LEX; tomb, 

28-34, 65, fig. 13, Pis. xiv-xv; vault, 15, 257. 
See also Beehive 


Threshold, 11, 29, 32, 132, 139, 199, 231, 269 
Throne, 10, 141, 247, 314, 318, 329, figs. hi. 
1 12, Pis. VII, LX; throne room, 9, 10, 15, 17, 
20, 61 

Thymele, 397 

Thyromata , 2ion, 30111, 30411, 306-308, 310, 397, 
figs, in, 1 12 
Tile, 397. See Roof tile 

Timber. See Half-timber, Roof construction, 
Wood 

Toilet room, 12, 121, fig. 5 
Tomb, See Sepulchral structures 
Tongs, 173-174, fig- 63 

Tools. See Compass, Crowbar, Lathe, Lewis, 
Saw, Scamilli impares , Template, Tongs, 
Toothed chisel 
Toothed chisel, 72, 13811 

Torus, 126-129, 140, 185, 186, 192-193, 236, 
245, 312, 388, 397; fluted, 126, 192, 222, 230, 
fig. 48; with guilloche, 183, 227; with leaves, 
227, 231, 276, PI. LVI 
Tower, 22, 121, 285, 289-290, 29911, 304 
Trachelium, 397 

Transportation of stone, 1 60-161, 171 
Treasury, Aeolic, 1 39-140, fig. 50; Doric, 71, 
89, 9L 115-117, 205, 233, fig. 44, PJs. 
XXVIII-XXIX; Ionic, 138-139, fig. 50, PI. 
XXXII. See also Mycenae, Orchonienus (A) 
Triglyph, 397, figs. 25, 29, 33, 38, 41, Pis. XXI, 
XL, XLII, LIX; Aegean, 13, 19, 33, PL VII; 
always flush with architrave, 271; moulded, 
81, 95, 97. 98, 116, 162, 183, 201, 218, 269; 
narrow on corner return, 116, 152; off- 
centred from column, 162; omitted between 
columns, 77, 84, 117, fig. 27; omitted in Doric 
entablature, 204, 239, fig. 87, PI. LI; on altar 
or terrace, 117-118; origin, 50, 56, fig. 20; 
sculptured, 287, PL LXVII; spacing, see 
Intercolumniation, Metope, Polytriglyphal; 
tapering, 86; terracotta, 51-53; unrelated to 
column, 1 17, PL XXIX; wider at corner, 81; 
wider on front, 72, 73. See also Pentaglyph 
Tripod, 152, 211, 236-238, 253-254, 277, 327, 
figs. 87, 93, Pis. XXXIV, LIX 
Tripteral front, 397; Corinthian, 280, fig. 102; 
Ionic, 128, 134, 224, fig. 81 

Tristyle in-antis, 394, 396, 397; front (Doric). 

45, 71-72, 89, 98, 1 19, 203, fig. 75, PI* L; 
inner porch (Doric), 88, 92, 128, fig. 36; 
(Ionic), 128, fig. 81 

Trochilus, 126, 128-129, 136, 137, 140, 231, 397, 
fig. 48 

Trunnel, 57, 397. See Guttae 

Truss, 242, 295, 296; cantilever, 311, 319 

Tumulus, Aegean, 28, 34; Greek, 65, 122, 212, 
328; Lydian, 66 


xunnei ^in tneatre), 299, 300, 309, 314, 318, 319, 
fig. no 

Tympanum, 74, 225, 397, figs. 33, 38, Pis. 
XXV— XXVII, XXXVIII, XLII, XLVIII; poros 
behind marble sculpture, 90; recessed for 
sculpture, 92, 162 


U-shaped plan, stadium, 250, 320; theatre, 247, 
2 49, 317- See also Apsidal 
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